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ROOMD THE Hfe'BEFORE THE MAST. 

:AN ACCOUNT dF A VOYAQE FROM SAN FRANCISCO ROUND CAPE 

Shorn to Liverpool in A Fourmasted “windjammer,” with 

EXPERIENCES OF THE LIFE OF AN ORDINARY SEAMAN. 

. < By A. BASIL LUBBOCK. 

WUh Ulmirations. Crom Sm. Ss. net. 


THE MIND OF CHRIST. 

By the lev. S. A. ALEXANDER, 

Canon of Gloucester; soinutime Lecturer at the Temple Church. 
Demy 81/0. Os. net. 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS. 

By W. ROBINSON, 

j\uthor of “ The ICnglfeh Flower Garden,” etc. 


APPLES OF GOLD; 

OR, EXTRACTS FOR EVERY DAY. 

By Miss VIOLET BROOKE HUNT 
And. SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY. 

Small Cronm 8vo. 


SOME XVIIITH. CENTURY MEN OF LETTERS. 

Biographical Essays by the Rev. WHiTWELL ELWIN, 

Sometime Editor of “The Quarterly Review.” 

WITH A MEMOIR. 

Edited by his Son, WARWICK ELWIN. 

VOL, /.—Memoir of Mr. Elwin —Copper— Loro Thurlow. 

]VOL. J/.—SSterne— Fielding— Goldsmith— Grav— Boswell— Johnson. 

With Portraits and other llhistrutmu. 2 ^-^oh. Demy 8vo. 255. net. 
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A BOOK OF BRITISH SONG. 

FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 

Edited by CECIL J. SHARP, 

Princip.'i) of the Hampstead Conservatoire. 

WITH PIANOFORTE SCORE AND WORDS. 

Small Folio, ys. 6 d. net. 

ALSO A SMALL CROWN 8V0l EDITION WITH WORDS AND AIRS ONLY. 

Cloth, 25 .; paper, i5. 6 d. 


THE HISTORY OF SIENA. 


By PROFESSOR R. LANGTON DOUGLAS. 

With Maps, Photof^rav tires -and other Illustrations. Medium Svo. 21s. net. 




THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON. 

MKMOKIALS OF ITS MEMIJERS, WITH /n ENQUIRY INTO THE 
HISTORY OF YACHTING AND ITS DEyELOl’MENT IN THE SOLENT, 

AND 

A Complete List of Members with their Yachts from the 
Foundation of the Club to the Present Time. 

From the Official Records. 

By MONTAGUE GUEST, 

Honorary Librarian of the K.Y.S., 

' AND 

WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 

Author of “ The Amusements of Old London," etc. 

Medium Svo. £1 115. 6 d. net. 

SIR A. HENRY LAYARD, 

G.C.B., D.C.L. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS, 

From his Childhood until his Appointment as H.M. Ambassador at Madrid] 
With an additional Chapter on his Parliamentary Career, 

BY THE Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Otway. 

Euited by The Hon. WILLIAM NAPIER BRUCE. 

With Portraits and Illustrations. 

2 Vols. Demy Svo. 25s. net. 
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*MORE LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN. 

A RECORD OF HIS WORK IN A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED SERIES 

Edited by 

FRANCIS DARWIN and A. C. SEWARD, 

Fellow of Christ's College. Fellow of h^ininanucl College, Cambridge. 

2 Vols, Demy 8vo. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

SPIRALS IN NATURE AND ART. 

A STUDY OF SPIRAL FORMATIONS BASED ON THE MANUSCRIPTS 
OF LEONARDO DA VINCI, WITH SPECIAL RICFEKENCE TO THE 
ARCHITECTURIC OF Ttlfe OPEN STAIRCASE IN TIIIC WING OF 
FRANCIS I., AT THE CASTI.E OF BLOIS, IN TOURAINE, NOW FOR 
pHE FIRST TIMP: SHOWN TO BE FROM HIS DESIGNS. 

By THEODOR^ ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., 

Author of “ Old Touraine." “ Rouen," etc., etc. 

With a Preface by Professor E. RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S., etc., 

Director of the Dritish Mubeuni of Natural Ilihtory. ^ 

IVtVi Il/ustratiou^, Larf^e Crown 8vo. ys. 6ii, net. 

< 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF PRINCE 
BISMARCK. 

DERIVED FROM VISITS TO FRIEDRICHSRUII, VARZIN, Ere. 

By SIDNEY WHITMAN. 

Demy 8iu\ 12s. net. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 

The complete Pcnrl Edition. Ke-issue. In paper covers, is net. 


NAPLES IN. 1799. 

HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1799 AND OF THE RISE 
AND FALL OF THE PaRTHENOPEAN REPUBLIC. INCLUDING 
THE PARTS PLAYED BY LORD NELSON AND 
LADY HAMILTON. 

DERIVED MAINLY FKOM ITALIAN SDURCES. 

By Signora QIGLIOLI. 

With numerous Ilhisiuitions. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 
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. UNDENOMINATIONALISM. 

AS A PRINCIPLE OF PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

By R. C. MOBERLY, D.D., 

Regius Professor of Pastonil Theology in the University of Oxford ; Canon of Christ Church ; Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the King. 

Author of “ Ministerial Priesthood." and " Atonement and Personality." 

Demy Hvo. is. net. [/hs/ out. 

ST. MARGARET’S LECTURES. 

First Series. , 

CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

SIX LECTURES DELIVERED IN ST. MAI^GARET’S, WESTMINSTER, 
IN LENT. i()02. 

Large Crown Svo. C)$. net. [Jiist out. 

I 

Introduction, On New Testament Criticism, .gy the Rev. Wm. Sanday, D.D., 
LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Manuscripts. By F. G. Kenyon, D.Litt., Ph.D., Assistant Keeper of MSS. at the 
British Museum. » « 

Ve?asions. By Francis Crawford Burkitt, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Canon of the New Te.stament. By the Rev. F. H. Chase, D.D., President of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, 

Historical Value of the Acts of the Apostles. By the Very Rev. ]. H. 
Bernard, D.D., Dean of S. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 

Dates of the New Testament. By the Rev. A. C. llt-ADLAM, B.D., Rector of 
Welwyn, Herts. 




CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY BURGHERSH 

AFTERWARDS COUNTESS OF WESTMORLAND, ’ . 

WITH THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Edited by her Daughter, LADY ROSE WEiGALL. 

With Portrait. Large Crown Svu. 95. net. 

The published lives of the Duke of Wellington, excellent as many of them arc, 
are all deficient in de.scriptions of the domestic side of his character, and of the 
consideration whTh he at all times displayed towards his intimate friends. This 
deficiency is due to the small number of his personal letters which have been 
prp rved, or made public, and I^dy Rose Weigall has been persuaded to publish 
this correspondence in justice to the Duke’s memory. 
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__?irOLCANlC STUDIES. 

WITH A SERlis" OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF VOLCANOES IN ACTIVITY. 
\ND OF THE RESULTS OF VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS IN VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, INCLUDING THE RECENT EXPLOSIONS 
IN MARTINIQUE. 

By TEMPEST ANDERSON, M. D., B.Sc. 

With numemts Illustrations. Small 4/0. 21s. net. 


IN THE ANDAMANS AND NICOBARS. 

Tine NAKUATlVie OF A CRIIISF IN TIIIC SCHOONER '• TF.RRAPIN.” 
WITH NOTICES OF THE ISLANDS, THEIR FAUNA, 
ETHNOLOGY, etc. 

By <J. BODEN KLOSS. 

Willi Mill's ami iiiimeyoiis Ilbistiatms from Pliolograflis taken on the spot. 

Medium 8»o. 21s. net. 


DELHI: PAST AND PRESENT. 

By H. C. FANSHAWE, C S.I., 

I,riU‘ Penpal Civil Servin', ami CointnisMoner of the IVlhi Division. 

II'//// Mafs and Illustrations. Demy Hvo, 155. net. 

THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND. 

By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., 

Professor of Fine ,\rt in the Univt'isity of Edinburgh ; hoinierly I'ellow of IUmscuosc College, CxforJ. 

VOL. -Thk Life of the Saxon England in its Relation to the Arts. 
VOL. //.— ECCi^ESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND FROM THE INTRODUCTION 
* OF Christianity to the Norman Conquest. 

With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Royal 81/0. 

) 

ANCIENT CALENDARS AND CONSTELLATIONS. 

By the Hon. EMMELINE M. PLUNKET. 

Sqiture Svo. ijs. net. 

Introduction— The Constellation Aries—The Eleventh Constella- 
tion OF THE Zodiac— The Median ('alend.^k .\nd the Constellation Taurus— 
Astronomy in tAk }<ig Ved.i— AncjEnt Inli.vn Astronomy— Notes, &c., &c. 
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A NATQRALIST IN INDIAN SEAS; 

OR. FOUR YEARS WITH THE ROYAL INDIAN MARINE 
SURVEY SHIP "INVESTIGATOR.” 

By ALCOCK, M B., LL.D. F.R.S., 

Snpprinlendi'iit of tho Iniliun Museum aiuf Professor of Zoology in the Medical College of liougal. 

With Illustrations. Dewy Svo. iRs. net. 

The Contents include an outline of the origin of Marine Survey in East Indian 
waters ; an account of the objects and methods of marine surveying in general, and 
particularly of the methods employed in deep-sea research ; and general -sketch of 
the hydrography and zoology of the Indian Sea-basins, with numerous original 
biological observations and nearly a hundred figures c? all the characteristic types 
of deep-sea life ; narratives of four surveying-cruises to numerous coasts and estuaries 
of the Indian Peninsula and to many of the little-known Islands of the Andaman and 
Laccadive Archipelagos; a descriptive ('atalogue of “Investigator” deep-sea 
dredging-stations ; and a complete bibliography of^ the scientific work hitherto 
published by the Naturalist’s Department of the Indian Marine Survey. 


ASPECTS OF THE JEWIS-H QUESTION. 

By “A QUARTERLY REVIEWER.” 

With Map. Dewv Svo. 2S. (ul ue'. 

THE TRUTH AND ERROR OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE. 

By MISS M, CARTA STURGE, 

Natural Science I’rijws, Caiiibridgo, 

, With a Preface by the Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A.. 

Canon of St. Pant’s. 

Larf*e Croton Svo. 6s. 


« 

LIFE OF JOHN COLBORNE, 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD SEATON, 

O.C B., G.C.M., G.C.M.G., K.T.S., K.St.G., K.M.T., etc. 
Edited by G. C. MOORE SMITH, 

E<litor of "The Autobiography of I.t.-Genoral Sir Harry Smith." 

Demy Svo 
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HALF-CROWN NOVEL SERIES. 

, TWO NEW WORKS. 

THE INN OF THE SILVER MOON. 

By HERMAN K. VIELE. 

Crown 8i'0. 2S. Gd. net. 

THE DREAM AND THE MAN. 

By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNdlDS. 

Crown 8vo. 25. 6 d. net. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 

moth and rust. 

TO< '.ETHER WITH 

GEOFFREY’S WIFE, AND THE PITFALL. 

By MATY CHOLMONDELEY, 

.\uth()r of •* Rtnl pDttagi;.” *’ 

L.ii'AT Crown 8vo Cs. 

TALES OF A FAR RIDING, 

By OLIVER ONIONS, 

Author of "The CoinpltJai Bachulcr.' 

Large Crown Svo. 6s. 

LESLIE FARQUHAR. 

By ROSALINE MASSON. 

Author of “ In Onr Town." 

Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DANNY. 

By ALFRED OLLIVANT, 

Aitllu'i of “ Owl 


Cio-i'H 8ri 65. 
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THE IDEALS OF , THE EAST. 

WITH SPECIAL REFEREWE TO THE ART OF JAPAN. 

By KAKUZO OKAKURA. 

CONTENTS : Range of Ideals -Primitive Art of Javan— Confucianism, 
Northern China— Laoism and Taoism, Southern China — Buddhism and 
Indian Art— The Asuka Period— The Nara Period— The Heian Period— 
T;ie Fujtwara Period— The Kamakura Period— The Ashikaja Period— The 
ToYOTOMI and fl^ARLY ToKUGAWA PERIOD— TilK LaTER ToKUGAWA PERIOD— ThE 

Meiji Period— The Vista, 

Crotim Svo. 6s. net. 


THE HOME MECHANIC. 

By JOHN WRIGHT. * 

With 250 lUustrations reproduced by the Wax Tvocess. Medium 8vo. 

The aim of^the author has been to produce a book which shall enable a house- 
holder to do most of the common repairs required if his house, and to give him 
practical hints as tb the actual doing of the work, thus rendering him, to a great 
extent, independent of hired lalxjur. To the amateur it will be particularly useful, for 
it will help him to become a good all-round workman, teaching him joinery, plumbing, 
glazing, brazing, soldering, turning and general miital working; it also gives a short 
account of designing, scale drawing and of calculating strains ; it further embraces 
the making and tempering of tools, how to make a lathe, a steam ei>gine, &c. There 
are about 2j t Illustrations, many of which have iigured dimensions, and are, in fact 
complete working drawings. 


NEW BOOK ON SPORT. 

FISHING AND SHOOTING. 

By SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. • 

With Illustrations by ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 

JOHN CHINAMAN AND A FEW OTHERS. 

By E. H. PARKER, 

Professor of Chinese at the Owens CollcRe; Acting Consul-General in Corea, Nov., i8S6-Jan., 1887 
Consul in Hainan, 1891-2, 1893-4; and in 1892-j, Adviser in Chinese Allairs to the Hurma Government 

With 25 Illustyations. Larne Crom 8vo. Os. 
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THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON. 

By A. S. MURRAY, LLD., F.S.A., 

Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum. 

With numerous large Photogravures and other IlUistrations of the whole Remains. 
Medium Svo. 21s. net. 

THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 

MEDITATIONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED QHIEELY AT* 
CUDDESDON. 

By the Venble. C. W. FURSE, 

Late Canon and Archdeacon of Westminster ; somcliiiu: Princip.il of Cuddesdon TlicoIo};ical College 

With an Introduction by the Very Rev. A. E. CAMPBELL, 

Dean of Perth. 

And A Portrait of the Author. 

^ Demy Svo. 75. 6 d. net. 

TWO GIFT BOOKS. 

KING MOMBO. ■ 

By PAUL OU CHAILLU, 

Author of “ World of the Great Porest," " The Land of the Lonj; Night," " The Viking Age," etc. 

WitJt^ Illustrations? Large Crown Svo. 75. 6d. net. [Just out. 

m 

AMONG THE NIGHT PEOPLE. 

By CLARA D. PIERSON, 

^litljor of " Among the l-aruiyard People," " Ainong the Purest People," etc. 

With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 5s. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 

THE NEXT TWO VOLUMES WILL BE 

VIVISECTION. 

By STEPHEN PAGET, F.R.C.S. 

Short Demy^vo, 65. 

HEREDITY. 

By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 

Author of " Studies of Animal Life," and co-Author of "The Evolution of Sex." 

' With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. Short Demy Svo. 65. 

Volumes already pudlished, see page 4B. 
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A NEW EDITION. 

HOBSON-JOBSON. 

BEING 

A GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN COLLOQUIAL WORDS AND PHRASES 
AND OF KINDRED TERMS, ETYMOLOGICAL. HISTORICAL. 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND DISCURSIVE. 

By the lak Col. SIR HENRY YULE, R.E., C.B., K.C S.I., Corn. Inst. Fra., LLO., 

Some time^resident of Iho Royal Asiatic and the llaWiiyt Societies, etc., etc., etc. 

And the lale ARTHUR COKE BURNELL, Ph.D., C.I.E., 

Author of “ The Elements of South Indian Valaeo^jraphy," etc., etc. 

Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised by William Crooke. Demy Svt. 28s, net. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 

. THE COUNTRY BANKER. 

HIS CLIENTS, CARES, A'^D WORK. 

From an H.xperience of Fortv Years. 

By GEORGE RAE, 

Author of " Bullion's Letters to a itink ManaKer.” 

With Portrait of the Author. Cro':% Bwu. 25. Cd. net. 


A NEW EDITION OF 

CROWE & CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY OF 
PAINTING. 

A History of Painting in Italy based on Materials drawn from the 
Archives of Italy, and from personal inspection of 'the Works of Art 

SCATTERED THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 

By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCA8ELLE. 

« ....... 

PAINTING IN ITALY, UMBRIA, FLORENCE AND SIENA, 
from the 2ndito the i6th Century. 

Three Volumes. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

With Editorial Notes by Professor R. LANGTON DOUGLAS, 
Assisted by S. ARTHUR STRONG, librarian of the House of Lords. 

This standard work has been for many years out of print, and second-hand copies 
have commanded a very high price. The new Edition will contain the final corrections 
of Sir Jc.ieph Crowe, which, for the first’ two volumes at any rate, are so thorough 
as to amount in parts almost to a re-writing of the book. 
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SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE 

THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN 
JOWETT, 


Edited by LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A . LL.D., 

Honorary Fellow of Balliol Collcyti, Kmeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 
With a Portrait Fcaf ^vo. 2 s. 6(1. net. 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM 

BENJAMIN JOWETT’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TRANSLATION OF PLATO. 

Edited by LEWIS CAMPBELL. M.A., LL.D. 

With (^Portrait. Fcap 6vo. 25. Gd. net. 


ESSAYS JN ILLUSTRATION 0F 
SHAKESPEARE'S LIFE AND PLAYS. 

Collectkl from the Papers of 

The LtTE CIL\iaES ISAAC ELTON, (J.C., M.P. 

Edited by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. 

With a. Memoir by ANDREW LANG. 

Svo. 

OjNTPNTS : i. Date of Birth, Baptism, etc. ii. Shakespeare’s Marwage 
—The H.\vh.\way 1'amily— The Bond at Worcester— State of K.nglish 
Marri.agk l.AW. iii. The PoACiiiNti Tradition— Shakespeare and the Lucys. 
iv. Shakesi’eahe's Londo.n Like- Sir William Davenant's Authority in 
Shakespearean Tradition.s-The ‘Horsjc-Bov’s’ Story, v. Traditions relating 
TO Shakespeare .as an Actor - Ifis Kel.ationship to subsequent Actors. 
vi. Stor\ of James I.’s Letter to Shakespeare:. 

These essays cifntain a large amount of information, derived for the most part 
from contemporary material and bearing directly on the life of Shakespeare arfd on 
many passages in the plays. The author's familiarity with questions of land-tenure 
and the laws of property throws valuable light on several points relating to 
Shakespeare’s family and to the poet’s own business dealings. 

PHYSICIAN AND FRIEND. 

THE AUTOlUOGKAPHY OF 1)K. ALEXANUEU GRANT, F.R.C.S., AND 
HIS LETTERS FROM THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE. 

Edited by GEORGE SMITH, C.I.E., LLO., 

Formerly Iiniu Correspondent of “Titt Tines," and Krlitor of "The Friend gf India." 

With Portraits and lllHstratim.. Demy Sco. lus. (rt. net. 
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THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 

A NEW TEXT, COLLATED WITH THE ORIGINAL MSS. AND 
REVISED PROOFS, WHICH ARE STILL IN EXISTENCE, 
WITH MANY HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED ADDITIONS. 


This will be the most complete Edition of Lord Byron's Works, as no other Editors 
have had access to the original MSS. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, To be completed in 13 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


POETRY. 

Editwl by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


LETTERS. 


Vol. I. The Early Poems. 

Vol. II. Childe Harold. 

Vol. III. The Giaour, Bride OF AiiYDOb, 
Corsair, etc. 

Vol. IV. Prisoner of Ciiillon, Man- 
fred, Beppo, Mazeppa, 
Vision of Judgment, Marino 
Faliero, etc. 

Vol. V. Sardanapalus, etc. 

Vol. VI. Don Juan. [Shortly. 

Vol. VII. Epic^rams, Bibliography, 

Index, etc. [Shortly. 


Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. 

Vol. I. 1788 to 1811. 

Vol. II. 1811 to 1814. 

Vol. III. 1814 to 1816. 

Vol. IV. 1816 to 1820. 

Vol. V. 1820 to 1822. 

Vol. VI. 1822 to 1824. JWith Index. 


Owing to the extent of the Notes to Byron’s Works, which contain a large 
amount of new information, it has been found impossible to include the whole in 6 
\'olumes, 

A Seventh Volume containing occasional pieces, a Biblic.’raphy and a very full 
Index of all Byron's Works is in the press. 

The Letters, &c., in 6 Vols. with Index are now complete. 


Mr. Asj^.’ITH in Edinburgh:- - ‘Byron in one of his earliest letters — I (juote from 
the new Edition by which Mr. Prothero has laid all lovers of literature under a 
heavy debt— Byron expresses in his characteri.stic way the cynical view when he 
says : “ When one subtracts from life, infancy— which is vegetation, sleep, eatingand 
swilling, buttoning and unbuttoning— how much remains of downright existence ? 
The summer of the dormouse ? ’” 

November 15, 1901. 


A NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR E. B. TYLOR. 

ANIMISM. 

A TRE^ISE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF RELIGION. 
BASED ON THE GIFFORO LECTURES DELIVERED IN 
ABERDEEN IN 1889-90 AND 1890-91 : 

By Professor EDWARD BURNETT TYLOR, D.C.L, 

Keeper of the Museum, Oxford, 

Author of '• Primitive Culture," "The Early History of Mankind." 

With Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, i6s. 
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BANK RATE AND the MONEY MARKET 

L\ ExNGLAND, FRANCE. GERMANY. HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 

By R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S., 

Editor of the “ Dictionary of Political Economy." 

Royal Svo. 

This volume continues an enquiry carried on by the Author for a considerable 
time with the view of investigating the question — whether the Bank Act of 1844 has 
influenced the rate of discount charged by the Bank of England, and if so, what 
this influence has been. The work was originally pmblished in 1874 as an "Analysis 
of the Accounts of the Bank of England.” In i8(So, Mr. F^algrave found it needful 
to carry the enquiry futher, and to investigate the rate of discount of the trading 
i^anks in the principal couijtries of Europe. For this purpose he included some 
notice of the operations of me Banks of France, Germany, and subsequently of 
Holland and Belgium. 

Mr. Palgra\ e has now brought all this information together, with considerable 
additions, in a new edition which carries the statement down to the end of the 
nineteenth century. The woA thus provides information as to the conditions which 
influence the rate charged for loans in the principal monetary centres of Europe. 
The question in the present state of sharp competition between these centres of 
national indu.strial life has thus a practical interest for all engaged in^business. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. 

By JOHN THOMPSON, M.A., 

Latv! .Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; Senior Classical Master, High School, Dublin. 

Crovfi Svo. 6s. [Jmt cut. 

One of the chief objects of this book is 10 bring within the reach of the younger 
generation ct students and schoolboys some of the results of the linguistic discoveries 
of the present day. It is therelore written in accordance with the philological views 
of the Gyiiiidriss der Versieicheiiden Grammatih of Professors Brugmann and Delbriick, 
of P. Giles' Manual of Conifavativc Philology, of G. Meyer's Griechische Grammatih and 
of other scholars. Use has also been made of the Third Edition, revised by Drs. 
Blass aii'S t'crih, of Kiihner’s Aus/iihrlichc Grammutik dev Griechiichen Sfrache, and of 
several school Greek Grammars in use in Germany. 

The Grammar consists of two parts in one volutjie, Part 1 . containing the Accidence, 
and Part ii. the Syntax. The forms and spelling in use in Attic Gteek are given 
according to the latest authorities, and there are special notes on Homeric 
peculiarities. There are also tables of Greek rerbs arranged on a new plan, including 
(a) a list of the chief types of verbs, (b) a list of common Attic verbs regular 
according to the types in (a), and (c) a list of the irregular verbs with tlfb 
irregular forms printed in special type. This arrangement is intended to 
remove many misconceptions about Greek verbs. Brief notes on syntax, &c., 
are given with each verb, stating the ordinary constructions and any special uses. 
There will also be Appendices on (i) Greek Weights, Measures, and Dates, (2) Accents, 
and (3) Sound Changes. Particular attention has been given to the type, so that the 
essential parts of Greek grammar may be (hade .specially clear, and that the beginner 
may have no difficulty in distinguishing the more important sections. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW SERIES OF 

SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 

Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 

COMMERCIAL GERMAN. In Two Parts. By Gustav Hein, University of 
Berlin, Lecturer in German (Honours) to the University of Aberdeen, and 
Michel Becker, Professor of Modern Languages in the Ecole Alsacienne, 
Paris. 

Part II. Oown 8vo. 

THE SOIL, BY A. b. Hall, M.A., Principal of the South-Eastern 
Agricultural College. Crown 8vo. 

This volume, by the Principal of the County Council College at Wye, is the first 
of a group of text-books intended for the use of students in Agriculture. Other 
volumes which will be duly announced, will deal with “ Plant Physiology,” 
“ Manures," etc. [In the Press. 

ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECpNOMYc By James Bonar, M.A., 
LL.D., Author of " Malthus and his Work," "Philosophy and Politic.'il 
Economy,” &c. Crown Svo. [In the Press. 

THEORIES OF TAXATION. By G. Armitage Smith, M.A., Principal of the 
Birkbeck Institute. Crown Svo. l [Shortly. 

MERCANTILE LAW. By Sipney Humphries, B.A., LL.B., Principal of 
the City of London College. Crown 8va [Shonly. 

BOTANY. Bv William Cross. r [Shortly. 

' For Volumes already piddished see p. 34. 


THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO, 

THE VENETIAN. 

CONCERNING THE KINGDOMS AND TH5 MARVELS 
OF THE EAST. 

Translated and Edited by the late 

COLONEL dlR HENRY YULE, R E., C.B., K.C.S.I., CoPi>. Inst. Fra., LL.D. 

Some time President of tl.c Royal .Asiatic and the llaWuyt Societies, etc., etc., etc. 

Revised throughout in the light of Recent Discoveries. 

By HENRI CORDIER (of Paris), 

.Member of the Institute of France ; Professor of C!iine,se at the Ecole des Langues Orientalrs Vivantes 
Vice-President of the Geographical Society of Paris ; Mnnber of Council of the Soci£t£ Asiatique 
Hon. Member of the Royal Asiatic Society and of the Regia Deputazione Veneta di Storia Patria. 

WITH A luEMOIR OF HENRY YULE COMPILED BY PROFESSOR CORDIER, WITH THE 
ASSISTANCE OF AMY FRANCE.S YULE, L.A. SOC. ANT. .SCOT., ETC., ETC. 

With Maps and other Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium Svo. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 

HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 

This Library which will ultimately cover, in convenient and attractive volumes, a 
wide held of human knowledge, is intended (A) for the general reader, (B) for the special 
student of Literature or Technology. The line of demarcation is not absolutely 
rigid, for all the volumes in the Library have an educational aim, and many are 
adapted to definite examinatipns. But while the " A ” Series will be found of service 
to the general reader, for the purpose of self-information, as well as to the special 
student of the subject which it treats, the “ B” Series is designed more strictly for 
use in schools and clas.ses. 

The volumes are illustratecl by maps, diagrams, etc., and vary in price from is. to 
2.'?. (id. • 

“A” Serios. 

MUSIC. By a. Kali-sch, B.A. 

INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By S. Rappoport, Ph.D. 
TENNYSON’S ‘CENONE.’ By Laurie Magnus. 

ANIMAL LIFE. By W. B. Bottomley, Professor of Botany at King’s College, 
London University, and Professor of Biology at the Royal VeteTinary College. 

PLANT LIFE. By W. B. Bottomley. 

ARCHITECTURE. By CECiii Headlam, Author of “Nuremberg” and 
“ ('harties ” in the Medieval Towns Series, etc. 

Series. 

TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. By Sir W. H. Preece, K.C.B.. etc., 
sometime President of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 

THE CALCULUS FOR ARTISANS. By Prof. 0. Henrici, F.R.S., etc. 

ALGEBRA* Part 11 . Pa E. M. La.nglev ;jiuI S. R. N. Bradlv. 

GEOMETRY. An Elementary Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Euclid. 
By S. O. A.norew. M.A. 

For Volumes already puhlishei set p. 38. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. - 

A HISTORY OF ANCll;NT PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professor THEODOR GOMPERZ, 

of Vicuna University. 

Hon. LL.JX, Dublin. Ph.D., Koni^sberg, etc. 

Vol. II. — S0CR.\TE.S, TTIK SOCRATICS AND PlATO. 

Translated by G. G, BERRY, M.A. 

Ibilliol College, Oxford. 

8vo. 

For Vol. I. see 42. 
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MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS. 


A NEW SYSTEM. 


Edited by G. B. GRUNOV, M.A, 

Brasenose College, Oxford. 


These Maps have now been recognized as the best and most convenient now in 
existence for the use of scholars and students at the universities and upper classes 
of schools. 

The old method of engraving and hatching the mountain ranges has been supple- 
mented by colouring the contours with flat brown and green tints, which is now 
recognised as the best and most intelligible way of denoting the configuration of the 
and. A separate Index is included with each map. * 


GRAECIA 


Northern Greece 
South and Pelo- 
ponnesus 


GALLIA - - 

BRITANNIA - 
HISPANIA - 


Til'd sheds in one case, 3s. cloth; 

IS. 6d. net, paper. An entirely [now ready. 
neiv map ; engtt ved for this series . 

One sheet, 2s. cloth ; is. net, paper, [now ready. 
One sheet, 2s. cloth; is. net, paper, [now ready. 
One shed, 25. clotji ; is nd, paper, [now ready. 


TTAT TA ^ Northern Italy ) Two sheds in one case, 3s. cloth; 
iiALiA and Sicily) is. (d^nd, paper. [now ready. 


• GERMANIA, RHAKTIA, ) 
^ ILLYRIA, MOESIA, etc. j 


One sheet, 2r. cloth ; is paper, [now ready 


PALESTINE, SYRIA, and 

PART OF MESOPOTAMIA, Three Maps on one shed, 2s. cloth ; 

AND A Map showing St. ’ is. nd, paper. [now ready. 

Paul’s Voyages 


*ASIA MINOR AND MARE ) Two Maps on one shed, 25. doth ; ' 

AEGAEUM / IS net, paper. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE - ( Tivo Maps on one sheet, 25. cloth; 

(at difl'erent epochs) ( is. net. paper. [now ready. 

EGYPT AND THE EASTERN [ Two Maps on one shed, 2s. cloth ; 

EMPIRES ) IS nd, paper. • [now ready.’ 

"These maps of Mr. Murray's are far IxJtter than anything which has yet been 
attempted in the direction of teaching the physical features of ancient geography, 
and they deserve all attention from students and schoolmasters." — Athenaum. 

". . . admirably executed maps . . . likely to be ohhigh utility to students 
^Biblical and others . . . may be consulted with much advantage.” — Notes and Queries 

"... are admirable, and will prove of great assistance to students of ancient 
history. We have before warmly praised the colour-scheme of the maps and we 
need only say of this one (Graecia) that it will help those who use it to realize the 
relations and circumstances of the Ancient Greek States far better than any other 
map with which we are Acquainted."— Educational Times. 

" It i* likely to take rank as the best map of Greece."~Daily Chronicle. 


The preparation of tlii.s Map has been undertaken by Mr. J. C. C. Anderson, Christ Church, Oxford- 



Albemarle Street, W. 

October ^ 1902. 


MR. MURRAY’S 

■ LIST OF 

MW AM MCEM PUBLICATIONS. 


The Monthly Review. 

Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 

No. 25.— OC'tOBER, 1902.— 2S. 6rf. net. 
CONTENTS:— 


Edttokiau Artjcj.es; 

A l'AMII.» .A1 l AlK. 

On the Li4e. 

Lp;s.son.s of the War- Ljeut.-Gen. 
Sir K. Y. ihtAUANT, K.C. 13 .,C.M.G. 

The New Developments within the 
Lirer.al Tarty— 0. Eltzbacher. 

The Frknch-Canadian in the British 
Emimkh - II — Henri Bourassa, 
Menil)er of the Canadian Parliament, 

Sir Bartle Frere — Sir George 
Arthur, Bart. 

The Golden Age of Egypt (Illustrated) 
—John Ward, F.S.A. 

Mr. Marconi’s Recent Invention - 
Professor A. M. WoRTHiNtiTON, 
C.B., F.K.S. 


Rodin— T. Sturgk Moore. 

A Portrait ok Sx. Francis of A.ssisi 
(Illustrated)— Sir Martin Conway, 
Slade Professor of Fine Art at Cam- 
bridge. 

. Rodolphe Topffer — J. A. Fuller- 

I Maitland. 

; West Irish Folk Ballads — Lady 
Gregory. 

A Burney Friendship-*! I— George 

1 Paston. 

I 

I M^kama : The Moon-God — Arthur 

I H. Adams. 

; Danny — LVII.-LXIV. — Alfred 
Ollivant. 


*** BINDING CASES for the Quarterly Volumes of the " Monthly Review,” 
appearing in March, June, Septeml^r, and December, may be obtained at all Book- 
sellers and Newsagents. Price is. net. 

READING CASES suitable for any Number. Price 2s. net. 
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A Treatise upon the Law of Copyright: 

IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND T.HE DOMINIONS OF 
THE CROWN, AND IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 

Containing a full Appendix of all Acts of Parliament, International 
Conventions, Orders in Council, Treasury Minutes, and Acts of 
Congress now in force. 

By E. J. Mac GILLIVRAY, LL.B., Cantab., 

Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law ; Member ot th<! Faculty of Advocates in Scotland. 
Medium Svo. 25s. net. ♦ 

** Mr. MacGillivray has certainly produced an eminently useful work on a subject 
that is all-important to authors and publishers. . . . Moreover it is ‘ the author ’ 
in the largest sense, not only the author of books, to xyhom this work appeals . . . 
very complete and accurate* . . . admirable icxiAiook.*' Spectator. 


Suffolk in the XVJIth. Centuiy'. 

The Breviary of Suffolk, by ROBERT R'EYCE, ibiS) now published for 

THE FIRST TIME FROM THE MS. IN THE BRITISH MuSEUM. 

With Notes by Lord FRANCIS HERVEY. 

Dmy Zvo. los. Gd. net. [Just out. 

" This old local compendium is a book with a sound savour of its time, very 
valuable for its sidelights on history, and a choice morsel for the leisurely degustalioii 
of the noble tribe of antiquaries. I^ord Francis Hervey's notes contain a wealth of 
information. . . . Quite an artistic production .” — Eastern Daily Press. 

“To students of English county history the book will l;e invaluable, and ils 
wotth is greatly enhanced by the editing of Lord Francis llervey, and the tasteful 
equipment of binding and printing provided by the publishers. Heiaid. 


The Black Police of Queensland. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE EARLY DAYS OF THE COLONY. 

By EDWARD B. KENNEDY. 

With Illustrations. Crown Svo. los. 6 d net. [Jus/ out. 
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NEW EDITION (FOURTH) REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

Things Japanese. 

BEING NOTES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH JAPAN. 

FOR USE OF TRAVELLERS AND OTHERS. 

By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 

Emeritus Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

Demy Svo. los. Cd. net. 



t 

A Foreign View of England in the 
Reigns of Gtorge I. and- George II. 

Translated iby Madame van MUYDBN.^ 

SKa).VD Edition. IF/ 7 * tf Photogravure Plate ami many other Illustrations. 

Large Crown Svo. los. 6 cl. net. 

• 

An account of London and ICngland written during the years 1725—1729, by 
Monsieur Cesar de Siaussure, a de.^cendant of the French family of that name, who 
came over to this country for an educational visit, and wrote a continuous deAiled 
account of what he saw and did. 

The book is almost careful and remarkable de.scription of London, its life and 
society, two hunrlred years ago. * 

“ . . '.-ery amusing correspondence ... the freshness and simplicity 

lend a pet.uiicir ' harm to the hook."— Standard. 

“ The iiook is useful and amusing . . . his letters are a document of^istoric 
value."— Sth.lalor. 


The Schoolmaster. 

. A COMMENTARY UPON THE AIMS AND METHODS DF AN 
ASSISTANT-MASTER IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

By A. 0. BENSON, 

Of Eton Colleue. 

Crown 8 vo. 55 . net. 

“ This is an extremely good and useful book. We heartily commend the book." 

— Daily Neivs. 

"The book is a delightful study of character ornamented with excellent 
! stories."— James's Gazette. 
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Ten Thousand Miles In Persia. 

A RECORD OF EIGHT YEARS' CONSTANT TRAVEL IN EASTERN 
AND SOUTHERN IRAN, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY OF THE COUNTRY AS 
WELL AS TO ITS COMMERCIAL RESOURCES. THE OPENING UP OF TRADE ROUTES, AND 
TO THE JOURNEYS OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND MARCO POLO. 

By Major PERCY MOLBSWORTH SYKES 

{Queen' i Bays), 

H.M. Consul at Kerman, 

Awarded Silver Medal by the Society of Arts 1807, the Back Gram in 1899, 

Royal Gold Medal in 1902 by the Royal Geographical Society. 

Second Impression. With Maps and many Illustrations. Medium Svo. 255. net. 

“ . . . we welcome the work of an author whose e.xtended journeys through 

the least familiar regions of South Eastern Persia and Baluchistan enable him not 
only to add materially to our store of geographical ' and ethnological information, 
but also to throw considerable light on some obscure historical problems "—Times. 

“There has been nothing among recent publications to compare in interest and 
importance ‘with the substantial volume in which Major Sykes has recorded his 
e.\periences. ’ ’ - Standard. 


Sir William Arthur White, 

G.C.B., G C.M.G., BRITISH AMBASSADOR AT CONSTANTINOPLR, 

18S5-1891, 

' By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

^ With a Portrait. Demy Svo. 12$. net. 

“ Mr. Sutherland Edwards has excellently performed a task which was not 
unnecessary. Sir William White deserved the recognition of a memoir, and that 
here presented is soundly executed and sufficient.” — Athciueuni. 


A WORK OF MOTION. 

The Life of John William Walshe, P .S.A. 

isdited, with an Introduction, by MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, 

Author of “ In Tuscany," etc. 

Crotun Svo. 6 s. net. 

This bcory, the scene of which is laid in Tuscany and Umbria, purports to be 
told by thi Scholar’s Son, and while dealing largely with matters of purely human 
interest, will be found to contain much relating to Franciscan studies and the deeper 
side of Roman Catholic Mysticism. 
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The Rescue. 


I A NOVEL. 

By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 

Autlior of "The Confounding of Camelia." 

Crown 8t>o. 3s. 6d. net. 
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The Evolution of the English Bible. 

BEING AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE SUCCESSIVE 
VEl^IONS FROM 1382-1S85. 

By H. W. HOARD, 

Late of Balliol College, Oxford, now an Assistant Secretary to the Board of Kducation, Whitehall. 
With Portrait and Specimen-pages from Old Bibles. 

SECOND AND CHEAPER KDITION, REVISED. CfOWH Hvo. JS. 6d. net. 

“Wc are glad to call attention to the second edition of Mr. Hoare’s volume. 
The book should he found not only on the shelf of every gentleman's Library, but in 
the hands of all English speaking people.”— if Wf/i/t Weekly. 


'Handbook — Japan. 

INCUIDIN(i THE WHOLE EMPIRE FROM YEZO TO FORMOSA, 

By BASIL HALL CHAMBHRLAIN, F.R.a.S., 

Kilif'ritu . Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University of TokyS. 

AND 

W. B. MASON, 

Corresponding Meiuher of the Koyal Scottish Geographical Society, and late of the Imperial Japanese 
Departments of Communication. 

Sixth Edition, Revised. With Twenty-eight Maps and Plans and numerous ■ 

' Jllustrations. 20s. 


The inc j,^rtSi 

THE ORIGIN, AIMS AND CONDITION OF ARTISTIC WORK AS 
APPLIED TO PAINTING, SCUI.PTURE AND ARCHITECTURE. ' 

By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., 

, Professor of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh ; Formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

New Edition. 

With many new lllnstVittions. Croum 8yo. 6s. net. 

"It is a work that ought to be in the library of all thoughtful students cf 
Art."— Literary World. 
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Dangerous T rades. 

THE HISTORICAL, SOCIAL AND LEGAL ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONS AS AFFECTING PUBLIC HEALTH. 

BY A NUMBER OP EXPERTS. 

Edited by Dr. T. OLIVER, M.A., M.D., P.R.O.P., 

Medical Expert on the White [.ead, Dangerous Trades Pottery, and Lucifer Match Committees oi the 
Home Office; Professor of Physiology, University of Durham; Pliysicitm to the Royal Intirniary, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

With lumcrous Illustrations. Demy Svo. 25s. net. 

*' Covers the widest possible field and its information is definite and convincing. 
Each chripter, and there are seventy, disposes of its own subject in a conclusive 
manner .” — Daily Chronicle. 

“ Will be of great value not only to medical men, whose practice brings them into 
contact with the working classes, and to certifying siit>jeons, factory inspectors and 
employers of labour, but also to all members of the educated public who recognise 
that the physical health as well as the morjil well-being of our great industrial 
armies is a matter of the greatest importance .” — Morning Dost. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 

Contentio Verifatis. 

ESSAYS IN CONSTRUCTIVE THKOLO.GY. 

By SIX OXFORD yUTORS. ♦ 

8 {*(.'. 125. net. 

CONTENTS i. Tiik Ultimate ]>a.sis ok Tjiklsm. Uy the Rev. H. 
Rai-hdall, M.A , 1 > Litt., bellow and Tutor of New College and Preacher at 
Lincoln's Inn — - 2. The Person ok Christ. i3y the Rev W. K. Inle, M.A., 
Fellow and iutor of Hertford College and formerly Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge— 3. The Teachi.nc, ok Christ. LJy the Rev. H. L. Wild* M.A., Vice- 
Principal of St. Edmund Hail — 4. The Pkr.manent Relkhous Valui-: ok the 
Old Testament. Jjy the Rev. C. F. Puknev, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
St. John's College— 5. Modern Criticism and the New Testament. By the 
Rev. W. C. Allen, Chaplain, Fellow, Sub-Rector, and Lecturer in Theology and 
Hebrew, of Exeter College- - 0 . The Church. By the Rev. A. J. Carlyle, M.A., 
Chaplain and I-ecturer in Theology, [formerly Fellow] of* University College; 
Redor of St. Martin and All Saints’, Oxford- 7. The Sacraments. By the 
Rev. W. R. Inge, M.A. 

” We cordially commend this important and suggestive volume.”— r//t’ Times. 

” Interesting and able collection of essiiys.” — Gmiraian. 


Education and Empire. 

ADDRESSES ON TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

Ey B,. B. HALDANE, K.O., M.P., LL.D. 

Crovn Sm. 5s. ti-.I. 

“ Well informed, earnest and well written."- TJi: S;otsiiia:i. 
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NEW ISSUE, WITH PORTRAIT OF LORD DUFFERIN. 

Greek Coins and their Parent Cities. 

By JOHN WARD, P.S.A., 

Author of Pyramids and Progress,’* “The Sacred Beetle, ’’ &c. 

BElNfJ A DESCKIPTION OF THE AUTHOR’S COLLECTION OF GREEK CoINS, WITH 

Autotype Illustrations of upwards of Soo Pieces from the Author's. 
Collection, accompanied by a 

CATALOGUE BY G. F. HILL. M.A., OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The Volume also contains a Topof*raphical and Historical Account of the Countries which 
produced the Coins, with upwards of 500 Illustrations, 4 Maps and many Portraits. 

Dedicated to the (late) Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 

Crown ^to, gilt. 25s. net. 


Practical Legislation. 

Instructions for Dkaftinc; Acts of. Parliament, and for the Composition 
OF OTHER Business DocuMi^>Ts, with an Introduction giving some Personal 
Reminiscences of the Life of a Parliamentary Draughtsman, with some 
Notices of the Mode of Transacting Parliamentary Business, by Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. * 

» By LORJ) THRING, K.O.B. 

Demy Svo. ys. 6d. net 


. Cuchiilain of Muirthemne. 

THE STOKY OF THE MAN OF THE RED BRANCH OF ULSTER 
■ Arranced anm) put into English uv LADY GREGORY. 

With a Preface by W. B. YEATS. 

• Large Crown Svo. Os. net. 


Savage Island. 

AN ACCOUNT OF A MISSION To' NlUfi AND TONGA IN THE 
PACIFIC OCEAN. 

By BASIL THOMSON, 

Lately H.M. Special Commissioner. 

With Map and Illustrations, Crown Svo. 75. Od. net. 

'* Mr. Thomson has produced a most ^'aUlul>le and charming account ot hi.s 
visit. . . . We heartily recommend tliis instructive and diverting volume to the 
reader ."— Mall Gazette. 
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Notes .on Fortification. 

With a Synoptical Chart. 

By Major B. R. WARD, R.E. 

Demy 8t;o. 5s. net. 

"The chart contains a vast amount of interesting and instructive information.” — 
United Service Gazette. 

♦♦ 

Practical Spanish. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE WITH EXERCISES, 
MATERIALS FOR CONVERSATION ANfji VOCABULARIES. 

Part /.—Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, etc. 

Part //.—Verbs, etc., with Copious Vocabularies. 

By Don FERNANDO DB ^RTBAGA, 

Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the University of Oxford. 

2 Parts. Crown 8 vo. 7s. 6 d. 



We Are Seven. 

HALF-HOURS ON THE’ STAGE,* GRAVE GAY. 

By HAMILTON AIDE, 

Author of *‘ The Snares of the Vi’orld." 

Crown 8 vo. net. 


Alaska. 

GIVING THE RESULTS OF THE HARRIMAN ALASKA EXPEDITION, 
• carried out with the co-operation of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences. 

BY 

JOHN BURROUGHS, JOHN MUIR, GEORGE BIRD GRINNBLL, 
WILLIAM H. DALL, CHARLES KEELER, HENRY GANNETT, 
WILLIAM H. BREWER, C. HART MBRRIAM, 

M. L. WASHBURN. 

VOLUME /.—Narrative, Glaciers, Natives. 

VOLUME //.—History, Geography, Resources. 

With 5 Maps, 39 Coloured Plates, 85 Phoioqravures, and 240 other Illustrations. 

Large 8 vo. 2 Vols. 3s. net. 
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THIRD IMPRESSION. 

Old Diaries, 1881-1901. 

By LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. 

With Portraits and Illustrations.. Demy Hvo. 15s. net. 

»» 

Speeches on Canadian Affairs by Henry,. 
4th Earl of Carnarvon. 

Edited by The Honble. Sir ROBERT G. HERBERT, G.O.B. 

With Maps. Crown 8w. 7s. 6 d. net. 


h'elicia Skene, of Oxford. ^ 

* A MEMOIR. 

By B, ,0, RICKARDS. 

With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8tv. los. C>d. net. 

Felicia Skene was a traveller, author, linguist and musician, but she waj'best 
known for her philanthropic work, carried on especially in the City and County 
t.laols, where for more than 40 years she visited the prisoners and laboured to 
ameliorate their condition. 

" One of the most absorbing volumes of biography published for some time." — 
Boahnan. • 


Christ our Life. 

By the ’Rev. Canon R. C. MOBERLY, D.D., 

Ki’i-iiis Professor of Pastoral Tlu-ology, Oxford, 

Amhor of "Atonement and Personality," " Ministerial Priesthood." 

Demy Svo. 95. net. 


Archdeacon Denison : 

FIFTY YEARS AT EAST BRENT, 1S45-1896. 
Based on his Diaries and Correspondence. 

Edited by his Niece, Miss LOUISA DENISON. 

With Portraits and lUhstrnfions. Demy Svo. rj5. net. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 

Lady Sarah Lennox, 1714-1826. 

Edited by the COUNTESS OF ILCHESTER 
* and LORD STAVORDALB. 

Fourth Impression. With numerous Pliotof^ravun Portraits. 

2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. net. 


The Autobiography of» Lt.-General 
Sir Harry Smith, Bart., of Aliwal, G.C.B. 

Including his Services in South America~In tisie Peninsula and France— 
At New Orleans— At Waterloo— In North America and Jamaica— In South 
Africa during the Kaffir War— In India during the Sikh War— and at the 
■Cape, &c. 

• Edited by G. 0. MOORE SMITH. 

WITH SOME ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS SUIVLIED BY THE EDITOR. 
Third Impression. With Portraits and Jlhstrations. 2 Vols. Demy Suo. 24s. net. 


Godly Union and Concord. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY IN THE 
INTEREST OF CHRISTIAN FRATERNITY. ■ 

By H. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D., 

Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 

Cunon of Westminster, and Rector of St. Margaret's, Westminster. 

Second Impression. Large Croivn Svo. 6s. net. 


Mary Boyle, H er Book. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by the late Sir COURTENAY BOYLE, K.C.B. 

Second Impression. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy Bvo. los. 6d . net. 

" A perfect storehouse of delightful anecdote.”— DtuVy Mail. 

" Mary Bo;, le was intimately acquainted with so many persons of note, and could 
discourse about them and herself so pleasantly, that her bock has all the charm of 
I'-.e most entertaining diary. Her cheerfulness and kindly humour shine vividly on 
evtry page,"- Standard. 
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In Tuscany. 

TUSCAN TOWNS-TUSCAN TYPES-THE TUSCAN TONGUE, Etc., Etc. 

"Cara e beata e benedetta Toscana Patria d’ogni eleganza *e d’ogni gentil 
costume, e sede eterna di civilta.”— Leopardi. 

By MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 

British Vice-Consul for Wnst Tuscany. 

Cheaper Edition. With numerous Illustrations, Large Croivn Svo. 6s.net. 

" . . . A delightful book. ... He has given ns sketches from the life 
of types of character of delightful raciness and vigour.” — Tabht. 

" This is a singularly deli'|htful book. . . . Mr. Carmichael has perceptive 
eyes, perceptive ears, and a sense of character. . . . He avoids alike the 

sentimentality of yesterday and the brutality of to-day, and writes no less than 
nobly when he is grave and no less than graciously when he is gay.”--Pt/// Mall 
Gazette. 


Water-Tube Boilers. 

BASED ON A SHORT COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED 
AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

By LESLIE S. ROBERTSON, 

.M.InstC.E., M.I.M.E.. M.I.N.A. 

With many Illustrations. Demy Svo. S.<;. net. 

" We have no hesitation in warmly commending this work."— 

* Railway Engineering. 


The Sacred Beetle. 

A POPULAR TREXTISE ON EGYPTIAN SC.VRABS IN ART AI^D 

HISTORY. 

By JOHN WARD, P.S.A., 

Author of " Pyramids and Progress, " etc. 

With 500 Examples of Scarabs from the Anther’s Collection, many Royal Portraits, 
and other Illustrations. 

The Translations by P. LLEWELLYN GRIPPITH, M.A. 

, Demy Svo. los. Od. net. 

". . . not only every student of Egyptology, but all who are interested in 
antiquities, will be charmed with this beautiful and instructive, yet never pretentious 
volume."— 
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Recollections of the Old Foreif^n Office. 

By the late Sir ^DWABD HERTSLBT, E.C.B., 

, For many years Librarian and Keeper of the Archives of the Foreign Office. 

With Portraits and Illustrations. Dewy Svo. 12 s. net. 

“ . . . . entertaining volume . . . full of good stories and interesting 
recollections ."— Gazette 


TWO WORKS ON ITALIAN ART OF USE 
TO TRAVELLERS. 


The Frescoes in the 
Sixtine Chapel in Rome. 

By Miss EVSX.YN MARCH 
PHILLIPPS. 

With 24 lllmtrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Croion Hvo. 6s. net. 

,“Miss Phillipps has written a handy Ixiok, 
which travellers intelligently interested in Italian 
Art could, greatly to tlioir advantage, take with 
them to Rome. . . . 'Fhe volume is well suited 
to its purpose, and that purpose is one which may 
l»e warmly commended.”— 

•A sc.holarly handbook which no vi.sitor to the 
Sixtine Chapel should be without.’’— .Uas:n.:»»r 
(,fArt 


\ The Painters of Florence. 

pRo.^ THE Thirteenth to the 
Sixteenth Century. 

By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 
(Mrs. ADY). 

With lUustnitions. Groin Sw. Gi. net. 

” Visitor*; to Florence will find admir.ible 
' guidance .is well as good literature in Mr^;. Ady's 
I opportune volume. damn's Gazette. 
i ** An excellent handbook ... of great 
both to tr.ivellers in Italy and to 1110*^0 who wish 
■ to learn the outlines of Florentine art history tn 
tlio gallet 'cs at home."— 7 mrs. 


The D omain of Art. 

The Slade Lectures for 1901-2. 

By Sir W. MARTIN CONWAy. 

Demy 8yo. js. 6d. net. 


China : 

HER HISTORY, DIPLOMACY AND COMMERCE, FROxM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PHESJ2NT DAY. 

By E. H. PARKER, 

Professor of Chinese at the Owens College. 

With 19 Maps, etc. Large Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 
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THE CHEAPER EDITION OF 

Charles Darwin’s Life and 

♦ ' 

Works. 


Charles Darwin. 

His Life Told in an AuxomoiiRAPHicAL 
Chapter, and in a Selected Series of 

HIS rURLlSIIKD LKmiiKS. 

Edited by his Son, 
FRANCIS DARWIN, 

Fellow o£ Chi ist thillcKe, Cain’|i(lgc‘. 

With tf Vhoio^Mcm'c roviniii. 

Large Crom iivo. Gran cloth, is. 6d. net. 

The Descent of Man, 

AND SICUCCTION IN KELATION 
TO SE.X. 

loOo pages . I Vith llUistratthu s . 

Large Crown Svo. Green cloth. 2$. ChI. net. 

. . thr Standard Kditiun of what is CLiiaidly 
a standard woil\."--’77i<? -S'lD/^nnni. 

A Naturalist's Voyaj^e. 

Journal of iin.'^LAReiiEs into hie 
Naturai J-Tisvory and Gkoloov of 
THE Countries Visited DuiuNii the 
V oYAOE OF ll'.M.S. “l?EA(iLF. " KODND 
THE World, under the Command of i 
Capi. Fit.: Roy, K.N. ! 

With many llln^trations. Large Cruim l^uo. | 
Green cloth, is. bit. net. | 


The Origin of Species 

BY MICANS OF NATURAL 
Sl'LliCTTON. 

The only nnlhorised and coniplde Kdilion (Tut 
Si.vi H), of which the lofyi if^hl docs not e.xpire 
for several ymrs to come. 

Large Crown 800. Green cloth, 2s. Od. net; 
or, smaller type, paper covers, is. net. 

Mr. Murray desires to inform lh«i imblic that 
the c«lition which has just lost copyrii'lit is tliu 
imperfect (Imkst) edition which was subbcquenlly 
thoroughly revised by Mr. D.arwin? This imperfect 
c<fttkm has been reprinUfl by other publishers 
without the consent or authority of Mr. Darwin’s 
represontaii\es. 

liXTKACT FROM A LKTTliR OF CIIAHI.liS 
DARWIN TO II. FALCONER. 

Octo/ier, 1, 1862. 

“I ?iippusi' \i»u .ui; tired of the and 

will iM ver lead it ■ij’.iiii : o!!u,rwi..i; I should like 
)onloh.iS(' the tlnri ulidoii, and would gladly 
send it r.ithor ilimi \ou should look at the first or 
s< cond edition.” ' 

\At the time of wniine;. the jid was the 
current Edition, but the remark applies ‘ a 
fortiofi ' to thetth Edition which embodies 
three thoroufch revisions of the work and is 
the basis of till copies sold by Mr. Murray. 


The Lady Poverty. 

A XIllTH CKNTURY •ALLICGORY. 

Translated by MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, 

Author oi " In Tuscany." 

Rubricated, ivith Photogravure Frontispiece and designed Title Page, 
iiino. js. net. 

This was the first book ever written aluut St. Francis of Asiisi, having been 
completed less than a year aiter the Saint's dcaoi, and is now translated into 
English for the first lime. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES OF 

Secondary Education Text-Books 

Edited by liAUBIE MAGNUS, M.A., 

Magdalen Collngfi, Oxford. 

COMMERCIAL* FRENCH. In Two Parts. By W. Mansfield. Poole. M.A., 
Instructor in French to the Channel Squadron, formerly Assistant Master at 
Merchant Taylors' School, and Michel Becker, Professor at the Ecole 
Alsacienne, Paris; Author of “ L’AHeinand t'ommercial,” and "Lectures 
Pratiques d’Allemand Moderne.” With a Map in each Volume. 

Part I. — Consisting? of Simple Sentences and Passages in French, with occasional 
Business Lfitters, and containing in an Appendix a clear system of French (rramniar 
with special reference to the Verb. Crown 8vo. 2S. 6 d. 

" . . . a most careful piece of work ... an excellent book . . . wc 

warmly recommend to all who have to leach Commejdal Vranch.” —Educational Times 

Part //.--Comprising an Advanced Commercial Reader. Crown 8vo. 2s. rni. 

" The good opinion formed by us on seeing I’art I. is confirmed by the .second 
i nstalment, really an admirable piece of work. We know of no better book to serve 
as an introduction to the more strictly technical study of Commercial French.” 

--School World. 

BRITAIN OVER THE SEA. A Reader for Schools. Compiled and edited by 
IvLTZ.dJETii Lee, Author of “ A School History of ICnglish Literature,” etc. ; 
Editor of *' Cowper's Task and Minor Poem^J,” etc. With I'our Maps of the 
British Empire at ditTerent periods. Crown 8vo. 2S. hi. 

This Scliool Reader is conceived on novel lines. The extracts are arranged in 
sections, comprising "The English Colonics up to 1900,” "Aiislrnlia,” "India,” 
" South Africa,” etc, ; and the .selection.s range from the wqyksof Sir Walter Raleigh 
tp, the speeches of J.,ord Beaconsfield. It contains a literary introduction, and the 
name of the author, who is a contributor to the Dictionary vf National Din^raphy 
carries a.ssurance that the editorial work is well <lone. 

Mr. P. A. L-vknett (H.M, Inspector of Training Colleges). — " I congratulate you 
on the production of a very excellent ])iece of work. I hopt? the schor)ls will u.se it ; 
but it is almo.st too good for them." 

COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE. A Manual of I>iHine.s.s Methods and Trans 
actions. By Alc.eknon Wakken. (.hown Svo. 2s. bd. 

This text-hook of Ilandchu'isscnschajt is designed for the use of students who intend 
to enter the higher branches of commercial life. It includes chapters on Supply and 
Demand ; Free Trade and Protection; Partnership; Companies. Syndicates, and 
Trusts; Principal and Agent: Contracts; Banking; Trgujsit : insurknee; Tariffs. 
Employers' Liability ; Commercial Travellers ; (Consuls, etc. 

•' The book should be u.sed in every senior class both of our Ixxird and i)ri\'ate 
schools, and as an introduction to business life it should prove of great value.” 

‘ • ■ ^Statist 

INTERMEDIATE FRENCH ACCIDENCE AND OUTLINES OF 
SYNTAX, with kistorical* Notes. By G. H. (,'lakke, M.A., of Hyiners 
College, Hull, and L. R. Tan^uerey, JhesL. Crown Svo. 35. 6 d. 

"In short, we like it much, for it is full without confusion, correct without 
peilaniry, and modern without vulgarity.”— Gwun/ww. 

ARITHMETIC MADE EASY. Lectures on Metliod, with Illustrations for 
Teachers and Pupils. By Maeki. A. Maksii. Crown Sno. 2i. {Just out. 
Tliis MaiiUal applies the lieuri.slic method lo anilimeiic teaching, anil i.’ 
especially recommended fur use in Training Colleges and Ux all members of llio 
leaching professipn. 
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COMMERCIAL GERMAN. In Two Parts. By Gu.stav Hein, University of 
Berlin, and Lecturer in German (Honours) to the University of Aberdeen, and 
Michel Becker, Professor of Modern languages in the Ecole Alsacienne, 
Paris. 

Part with a Map. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [lust out. 

This Manual is uniform with the first part of Commercial French by Poole hnd 
Becker, and is^specially adapted for the i4>e of Students in Commercial Classes and 
Continuation Schools. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By Professor Charles 
Glauser, and W. Mansfield Poole, M.A., Instructor in French to the 
Channel Squadron, formerly Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors' School. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. . [Jiiat out. 

" Holh as a handbook and as a work of reference, the work seems well calculated 
to supply the needs of advanced students, and to be of extreme utility to persons 
already engaged in the practice of commercial pursuits."— 

“ We know of no better work: of its kind for the use of advanced students in 
commercial schools and cIah^qs." -S tandard. 

CHRONIQUE DU R^GNE D£ CHARLES IX. By Prosper Merimee. 
Prepared and edited for theiise of Schools by Prtofessor Ernest Weekley, M.A. 
University College, Nottingham. With Historical and brief Grammatical 
Notes, and a Critical Essay. Crown 8vo. 2s. bd. 

This volume, which will be followed by a School edition of Lc Gcttdrc M . Poh'icr, 
by the same editor, and by other ^French and German texts, is prepared according to 
the most ap[iroved methods of modern language-teaching, and may confidently be 
recommended to the attention of masters and mistresses. [Just out. 

#4 

A General* History of Europe, 350-1900', 

By OLIVER J. THATCHER and FERDINAND SOHWILL, 

Authors of “ Kuroju! in the Mi<l<ilc .A^es." 

Revised and •adapted to the requirements of English Colleges and Schools, 
by Arthur Hassall, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 

With Bibliographies at the end of each section. 

IVit/i Maps, Genealogical Tables. Cyoivn ^ih). ys. 

“. . . n model of condensation, omitting no essential facts. . . . the 

volume is greatl\' enhanced b)- a wealth of maps and chronological and genealogical 
tables. Among general histories this will take a leading place " — Dundee Advertiser.* 

- ■■■■■■ 

Crucial Instances. 

By EDITH WHARTON, 

Author of “ Gift from the Grave.” 

Crou'u Spo. 5s. net. 

" It is but rarely that a reviev«r, loiling ihrougdi a mass of mediocre fiction, has 
the good fortune to light on :>o admirable, a collection ol stories as those in ' Crucial 
Instances ' . . . clear-cut and polished style ... a volume of remarkable 
quality. Telegraph. 
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National Education. 

ESSAYS TOWARDS A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY. 

Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., 

MaKdalen College, Oxford. 

8 vo. 75. 6 d, net. 

I. Aims and Methods. By the Editor.— 2. Church Schools and Religious 
Education. By the Rev. Bernard Reynolds, M.A.— 3. Registration and 
Training of Teachers. By Francis Store, B.A.— 4. The Inspection of 
Secondary Schools. By Sir Joshua G. Fitch.— 5. Science in Education. 
The Need of Practical Studies. By Prof. H. E. Armstrong, LL.D., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.— 6. Industrial Needs. By A. D. Provand, formerly M.P. for Glasgow. 
—7. Commercial Education :—(rf) 'SiYOMitfry. By T. A. Organ, B. A. (b) University 
By Prof. W. A. S. Hewins.— <S. Agricultural Education. By John C. Medd, 
M.A.— 9. The Teaching of Modern Languages. By H. W. Eve. 




Finland as h is. 

By HARRY pB WINDT. 

With Map and numerous full-paac and other lelhistrations. 

Latxc Crown 8 vo. 95. net, * 

. . brightly written . . . a lively sketch of his travels and adventures.” 

—Spectator. 

, " . . . a chatty, lively ^account of the land and the people ... the 
reading of it creates an ardent desire to visit Finland. . . . No one should go to 
Finland without this hQo\i.''— Publishers' Circular. 


4 » 

Old English Plate. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, DECORATIVE AND DOMESTIC, ITS MAKERS 
AND MARKS. 

By WILFRED J. ORIPPS, O.B., F.S.A., 

Author of “ College and Corporation Plate," " Old French Plate," etc. 


With 123 Illustrations and upwards 0/2,61^0 Facsimiles of Plate Marks. 

A larf^ ' paper Edition with additional Photogravures. Crown .\to, £2 2s. net. 
New Edition of the Plate Marks, revised. Price 5s. 
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The War-Songs of the Prince of Peace. 

A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE PSALTER. 

By the Rev. R. M. BENSON, M.A., 

Sometime Head of the Cowley Fathers. 

2 Voh. Crown Svo. 5s, tiet each. 

VOLUME /..-—Helps for Using the Psalter. 

VOLUME II.:— A Commentary on the P.salter. 


I 

The Dawn of Modern Geography. 

A HISTORY OF EXPLORATION AND GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE 
FROM THE OPENING OF THE TENTH TO THE MIDDLE 
OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY (A.D. 300-1260). 

By 0. RAYMOND BEAZLBY, M.A., P.R.G.S.; 

Fellov^ of Merton College, Oxford. 

Author of " The Dawn of Modern Geography, Irom the Conversion of the Roman Umpire to 900 A.D." 

With Ixcpyoluctions of the principal Map^ of the times. Demy Si'o. 2 Voh. iSs. each. 

<% 

Vol. I.— A.D. 300-900. 

* Vol. II. — A.D. ooo-i2()0. 

". . . Marked by the same admirable qualities which chanacterised the first 

voliime~'.sch(darship, immense* research, and exhaustiveness ... on the method 
he has adopted Jiie has rendered an immense service to geography £>f the middle ages, 
which is accessible in no other single work ." — The Times. 


AN HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
GREATER BIHTAIN. 


The Growth of the Empire., 

By A. W. JOSE. 

With many Coloured and other Maps and Diagrams. Cromi Sro. 6 s. 


^ccommendfid for Examinations by thu Cambiidm* Local Examination Board. 


" . . . an eminently useful book ... as serviceable as it is readable 
It is systematic in methpd and accurate in statement."— 'Ar Globe. 

"... this excellent manual is written by an Australian Briton. . . That 
the colonial history of Great Britain should be worthily told was a crying need, and 
we congratulate Australia upon producing the historian, and the historian upon the 
production of an admirable book ." — Daily Chronh/e. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 

Home and School Library. 

Edited bjr LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 

SerieBt 

FIRST MAKERS OF ENGLAND: Julius C.'esau, King Arthur. Alfred 
THK Grkat. Bv Lady Magnus, Author of " Boys of the Bible," etc. 
With Illustrations. F’cap 8vo. is. 6d. 

This volume i.s based on the recommendations for history teaching made by 
Profe-ssor Withers at the invitation of the School Board for London. 

“In her hands the old* legends lose nothing of their beauty in force or power of 
inspiration. . . . Cannot fail to interest both the children for whom it is primarily 
intended and children of a larger growth. The rhoral teaching, which forms the 
basis of the work, though not obtruded, is beyond Educational Times. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF COINS AND CURRENCY. By Lord 
Avebury, F.R.S., &c. With many Illustrytions. F’cap 8vo.. 2S. 

“. . . a treatise as fascinating as a romance."— 

“. . . a valuable and charmingly instructive member of Mr. Murray's excellent 

library." — Glasgovj Herald. 

PLATO’S 'REPUBLIC’ By Prof. Lewis C|MPiJEf.L, Hon. Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. With Illustrations. F’cap 8vo. 2 S. 

“ Professor Campbell has done good service in writing this excellcmt book."— 

. Spectator. 

- “An excellent addition to the flome and School Library,^ . . . The sketch ol 

tj^e piirpo.se and development of Plato's work ili admirable."— A/Gr/i///,*,' J^ost. 

INTRODUCTION YO POETRY. (Poetic Expression. Poetic Truth, the 
Progre . of Poetry.) Bv Laurik Magnus. F’cap. 8vo. 2.s. 

“. . . from beginning to end it is excellent, and the delightful style, the 
breadth and incisivene.s.s of view, the sidelights which it opens upon life and thought, 
and the frequently ‘deep philosophy which is attractively veiled in tlv author’s per- 
suasive rhetoric, make it at times fascinating."-- -5t7<w/ IVurfd. 

“ He has brought to the task a critical taste and judgment almost as refined and 
‘often as illuminating as that of Kuskin. "™yor^s/i/n’ Post. 

THE FACE OF NATURE. Popular Readings in Elementary Science. Bv 
THE Rev. C. T. Ovenden, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick’s, Rector of 
• Enniskillen. With numerous Illustrations. F’cap ^vo. 25. 

HEROES OF THE WEST, A Biographical Sketch of Modern History. 

By the Rev. A. J. and Mr.s. Carlyle and F. S. Marvin, M.A. Two VoIs. 
Vol.*L With 4 Illustrations. F’cap 8vo. 2s. [Just out. 

**B*'SeHeB. 

ALGEBRA. Part I. By E. M. Langley, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, 
Modern School, Bedford, and S. R. N. Bradly, M.A., Mathematical Master, 
Modern School, liedford. F’cap 8vo. is. Od. 

This volume i.s .specially adapted to the requirements of the First Sta||e of the 
Directory of the Board of Education, South Kensington. 

Answers, for teachers only, can be obtained separately. P^ice is. net. 

Profi'ssor Joun Pkrry, of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, writes:--'* I never do 
praise a book unless I believe it to be good. Your Alnebra (regardtjd as a book for Ixiginners) pleas(!B 
?jie very much indeed. I cannot imaf^ine an Algebra prepared for schools in general, and esp<^cially 
\nr uBi* by te.lv hers in general, which would come n^fer njy potion of vyhat an Algebra ought to be, 
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« B ” Swleu— continued. 

A FIRST COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, with full directions for 
experiments and numerous exercises. By ]. H. Leonard, B.Sc., Lond. 
With a Preface by Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S. F’cap 8vo. is. (k. 

" This is an admirable little book. . . . The ffreat point of Mr. Leonard’s book 
is that he writes, as do too few instructors for, the absolutely ignorant pupil, and 
that unfortunate being is the one who is too often not considered. In all the 
experiments he gives the reason why. . . Such books as the one before us should 
be scattered broadcast."— T/ic Lancet. 

“The author evidently understands the difficulties which assail a young boy 
who is starting 'on a course of experimental science."— Jo iivnal of Rdiicaiion. 

A FIRST COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. By J. H. Leon.vrd, Author of 
“ A First Course of Practical Science." With numerous diagrams. F’cap Svo. 
IS. Oil . 

. . Teachers of junior slience classes will find it a book worthy of careful 
exami nation . ’ /iisgott' 1 1 mild. 

. . An excellent little book for young .students . . . expounded with 

admirable simplicity and good order ... a valuable introduction to experimental 
knowledge of the constitution of Ihings."— .SVe/iwuM. , 

ELECTRIC WIRiAg. A Primer for the use of Wiremen and Students. By 
W. C. Clinton, B.Sc. (Ixind.), Demonstrator in the Pender Laboratory, 
University ('ollege, London. With 80 Illustrations anil a selection of Workeil 
Ixxamples. l''’cap Svo. 14. 6d 

Written with jmrticular reference to the requirements of the c.xaminations of the 
(.‘ity and Guilds of London Institute. 

“ It is written in simple and comprehensive language, free from technicalities, 
except such as are duly explained in the course of the text. , . the .section on 
jointing being c.xceplionally good . . . tliis little work rejilete with usefj^l 
infoiTiiaiion to those engaged in electrical wiring "—Hkdricily, 

♦♦ 

WHYMPER’S ALPINE GUIDES, 


Chamonix and Moivt 
Blanc. 

By EDWARD WHYMPER. 

With 60 llluslraiions and Maps. 
Croo'n 8i'ii. 3s. net. * 

Skykntu KnmoN TMOuouc.ni.Y rkvisku 

, ANI> IIKOOIJMT Cl’ TO DATK. 


The Valley of Zermatt 
and the Matterhorn. 

By EDWARD WHYMPER, 

With 7H Illustrations and Maps. 
Crvivn Svo. js. net. 

Sixth Kditjon tuorocghly •rfyiskii 

AND lIKOCCiHT Ul' TO DA'IJ:, 


A Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence. 

HASKI) ON LECT,UKES DEI.lVEKliD AT UNIVEKSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 

By G, VIVIAN POORE, M.D. 

Skcond EmTiotJ. With^Illusiyatii'Ki. Svo. us. iief. 
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Small Boat Sailing ; 

#0r, practical hints for practical yachtsmen, 

By B. P. KNIGHT, 

Author of “Whore Throe Empires Meet,’’ “The Cruise of the Falcon," &c. 

With numerons Diagrams. 

Large Crown ^vo, 5s, net. 




THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


Elements of Agriculture. 

A TliXT-BOOK. 

PREPARKH UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE ROYi^L AORICULTURAL .SOCIETY OF 
' ENGLAND. * 


* 


By W. FRBAM, LL.D. 

New Edition {Seventh). Crown 8i'o. 3s. Cd. 

A 


THE COMPLETE AUTHORITATIVE EDITION OF 

GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 

* 

Large Crown Svo. Os each. 

With (1 Photogravure and Illustrations in each Vol. 


It would be impossible to conceive a better Edition than the present one."— 

County Gentleman. 


The Bible in Spain. 


* Lavengro. 

(The only Complete and Copyright 
• Edition.) 


The Romany Rye. 

I Wild Wales. 

I The Gypsies of Spain. 

; Their Manners, Customs, Religion, 
• AND Language. 


The Natives of South Africa. 

THEIR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITION. 

Edited by the 

SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE RACES COMMITTEE 

With Maps. Demy timi. I2S. net. 
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Notes from a Diary. 

By theBt, Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART B. GRANT DUFF, G.O.S.IJfc 

FIRST SERIES, 1851 — 1872. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. i8i. 

SECOND SERIES, *1873 — 1880. 2 Vols. Crown 8 vo. 185. 

THIRD SERIES, 1881—1886 (India). 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 185. 
FOURTH SERIES, 1886-1888. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. i8s. 

FIFTH SERIES, 1889-1891. 2 Vols. Crown 8 vo. 185. 


TO ALL LOVERS OE MUSIC. 

* 


MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 


(^roum Svo. 5s. net. each. 


The Orchestra^and 

Orchestral Music ; 

With Eight Portraits a^id other Illustrations. 


What is (iood Music? 

Suggestions to I'er.sons De.siring to 
Cultivate a Taste in Musical Art. 


Songs and Song Writers 

By HBNET T. PINOK. 

With* Eight Portraits. 

The Opera, Past and 
Present. 

An Historical Sketch. 

By WILLIAM FOSTER APTHORP 

With Portraits. 


How Music Developed. 

By W. J. HBNDBBSON. 

Music ; 

How IT Came to be What It Is. 
By « HANNAH SMITH. 

With Illustrations. 


Choirs and Choral 
Music. . 

By ARTHUR MBBS. 

With Portraits. 

IIow to Listen to Music. 

IIiifTs AND Suggestions to 
Untaug.ht Lovers of the Art. 

By HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL. 

With Eleven Portraits. 
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The Greek Thinkers. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 

By Professor THEODOR GOMPERZ, 

Of Vienna University, 

Hon. I.L.D., Dublin; Ph.D. Konigsberg, &c. 

Demy ^vo. 145. net. 

VOLUME /.—Translated by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 

“ We are glad to welcome the first instalment of the authorised translation of 
Professor Gomperz’s great history of ancient philosophy. . . . The translation 
is excellently done and the translator has had the ber'fefit of untiring help from the 
author. Such an excellent reproduction of so important a foreign work on one of 
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the evils of the drink traffic, a struggle reaching through 
nearly four hundred years of national history ; for in it 
there is all the pathos of a great and noble conscience 
wrestling ineffectually with a besetting sin. The uniform 
failure of Act after Act to do more than temporarily 
allay the abuses which it was intended to root out will 
leave its impression on his mind, but he will appreciate 
the steady growth of a deeper and broader recognition 
among the people of the far-reaching evils which intem- 
perance has fastened on the nation. 

Had we only the Statute-book before us on which to 
base an estimate of the attention giwn to the temperance 
problem since the rejection by Parllrtraent of Sir William 
Harcourt’s Local Control Bill in 1895, wo might be led to 
conclude that the nation, wearied by the persistent agita- 
tion of extreme doctrines and preoccupied by the South 
African war, had turned its thoughts away from such 
questions altogether; yet, as a matter of fact, the last 
five years have been remarkably full of activity and solid 
work and thought in the cause of temperance — an activity, 
moreover, which is characterised by a tendency to question 
" old ideals, by the exploration of new paths for experiment, 
and by the influx of a large volume of moderate opinion 
into a field hitherto filled by the loud battle between the 
extreme Prohibitionists on the one side and the advocates 
of the ‘ trade ’ on the other. This period has seen three 
^salient events in this connexion ; firstly, the appearance 
of the Reports which are the outcome of the long and 
laborious investigation into the operation of the Liquor 
Licensing Laws by the Royal Commission presided over 
by Lord Peel ; secondly, the publication and wide interest 
excited by Messrs Rowntree and SherweU’s book, ‘The 
Temperance Problem and Social Reform ’ ; and thirdly, 
the birth of a new movement in practical temperance 
reform called the Public-house Trust Movement, which is 
associated with the name of Lord Grey. 

The eleven ample Blue-books in which the vast inquiry 
and the final reports of Lord Peel’s Commission are 
recorded for the guidance and instruction of future legis- 
lators, form a mine of historical, critical, and statistical 
wealth on the subject of the Liquor Licensing Laws the 
mi^itude of which has never before been equalled. It 
is difficult to decide whether it is a matter to deplore or 
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the reverse that at the last sittings differences arose 
among the commissioners which led to the issue of two 
separate reports. A unanimous report — if such a concord 
between all the shades of opinion represented on the Com- 
mission, from the prohibitionist views of Mr Whittaker 
on the one hand to the militant trade advocacy of Mr G. 
Walker on the other, were ever within the bounds of 
possibility — ^would certainly have carried immense weight; 
but, on the other hand, recommendations resulting from 
the compromise of so many diverse views might have 
fallen into that colourless and anaemic condition that 
often characterises resolutions framed on the wisdom of 
a middle course. | 

These two reports — the Majority Report, signed by the 
commissioners holding moderate views, Lord Windsor, 
Sir Algernon West, Mr Andrew Johnson, and others, as 
well as by the trade members ; and the Minority Report, 
drafted by Lord Peelf and signed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Mr Caine, Mr Whittaker, and the extreme 
temperance members of the Commission — ^reflect the views 
of the two mosif prominent types, the prohibitionist type 
and the moderate type of temperance opinion at the 
present day ; and we may accept the most salient points 
dealt with in the two reports, when taken together, as 
indicating the questions that, at the moment, stand in 
the forefront of temperance politics These questions are : 
the very complex problem of compensation ; the question 
of the reduction of licenses ; the regulation of clubs ; and 
those purely restrictive measures advocated by the ex- 
treme temperance party, that is to say, prohibition. Sun- 
day-closing, and shorter hours of sale. We have not 
- included the serving of children, for, having recently been 
I the subject of legislation in the Child Messenger Act, 
this matter cannot bo regarded as in the front rank 
of the temperance questions of the day. The question of 
the reform of the licensing authority hardly yields in im- 
portance to any of the above ; but to consider it here 
would be to enter the labyrinth of that mass of uncodified 
legislation known as the Licensing Laws, a task altogether 
beyond the scope of the present article. 

In whatever direc ion reform is to move, it must, 
at the outset, encounter the barrier of * compensation.’ 

2 c 2 
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Whether we contemplate reducing licenses or abolishing 
them, or placing them under municipal or state control, 
the first step must always be to dispose of the question 
whether or not compensation shall be given to the dis- 
possessed licensee; and, if it is given, on what basis of 
calculation it is to be reckoned, and from what source the 
necessary funds are to be raised. It is round this vexed 
question, entangled as it is with arguments of law, of 
equity, and of precedent, that the trade has thrown up its 
strongest entrenchments. The far-seeing and eminently 
worldly-wise generalship of its leaders and of the power- 
ful bodies, such as the Licensed Victuallers’ Central Pro- 
tection Society of London, which ^hape the policy and 
organise the forces of the trade, has recognised the great 
strategical advantages which this^ question offers as a 
defensive position, and has chosen ‘ compensation * as the 
ground on which to accept battle. Once let Parliament 
recognise that the tenure of a lic^pse carries with it a 
legal vested right to compensation in the event of its 
being extinguished, and the position of the trade is 
enormously sti*engthened agaiqst assaults of any kind; 
* for it must bo remembered that, next to the agricultural 
interest, the liquor trade represents by far the largest 
and wealthiest interest in this country ; and any measure 
that, by diminishing the consumption of liquor, would 
touch the pockets of the trade, would always find itself 
face to face with a legal demand for compensation, on a 
scale to which the £20,000,000 paid by the nation to the 
dispossessed slave-owners of the West Indies would be a 
mere trifle. 

The claim of the trade is that a dispossessed licensee 
has a legal and vested right to bo compensated at the full 
price which his house would fetch, or which it has fetched, 
in the open market. This claim is based on the following 
considerations — that, though the license is nominally only 
granted for one year, the custom of licensing magistrates 
for many years past has amounted, in practice, to estab- 
lishing a certainty that a license will always be renewed, 
except in cases of misconduct: that this practice has given 
a security of tenure to the licensee which makes his license 
a marketable asset, and that for years past a traffic on 
a very large scale has taken place in licenses, most of the 
present holders having paid very highly for their licenses; 
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that this state of things and the right of dispossessed 
licensees to receive compensation has been recognised by 
municipalities, which invariably pay the full market value 
of the licensed house when it has to be taken in the 
course of town improvements, and that Parliament itself 
in many enactments has also recognised this, especially 
in regard to the levy of death-duties on the property of 
deceased owners of licensed houses. The extreme view on 
the opposite side, held by the leaders of total-abstinence 
and prohibitionist opinion, and by such bodies as the 
United Kingdom Alliance and the National Temperance 
Federation, is that, a license being granted for one year 
only, no question of I compensation can arise on its ex- 
tinction at the end of any year : that there is by law no 
property in a license, and it cannot bo bequeathed : that 
in cases where the magistrates have found it necessary 
to reduce the number of licenses because the neighbour- 
hood does not require them, they have exercised their 
legal right to extinguish these licenses without giving 
any compensation. 

The problem is largely affected by the growth of a 
system of tradiftg knowrr as the ‘ tied-house system.* It 
is probable that at the present moment as many as seventy- 
five to eighty per cent, of the licensed houses in England 
are * tied * to brewers ; that is to say, have been bought by 
brewers, or are financed by them, on terms which secure 
that the liquors sold shall bo supplied from their breweries. 
This plan of trading, though it has been in existence hero 
and there for the past fifty years, has latterly grown 
to enormous dimensions, owing partly to the custom 
of home-brewing having fallen into disuse, but mainly 
on account of the conversion of the greater number of 
the large breweries into limited companies. It nyist be 
nearly twenty years ago that the partners in the great 
concern of Guinness and Co. decided to offer their business 
to the public. No sooner was the prospectus issued than 
the phenomenal success of the venture was apparent. 
The shares were subscribed for many times over, and 
afterwards rose in value to something like three times 
the issue price. The other large breweries in the country 
were not long in adopting the same policy; and, one after 
the other, their undertakings wore sold to the public at 
enormous premiums. The directors in each case found 
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themselves with a large margin of capital on their hands, 
in excess of what could be profitably employed in the 
business proper, for which it was necessary to find 
an outlet that would bring increased trade and secure 
the larger profits required to provide a dividend on the 
larger capital. The outlet was found in the purchase of 
public-houses in which to sell the liquor brewed by the 
company — an expedient which provided a profitable in- 
vestment for capital as well as a means of increasing 
the trade. The competition between rival companies to 
secure houses became acute; and the prices of licensed 
houses were forced up to extraordinarily inflated figures, 
of which the following, among innumerable instances, 
will serve as a fair illustration. T|\e ‘ Crooked Billot,’ a 
fully licensed house in Newcastlc-on-Ty no, was put up to 
auction in 1896. The first bid was lor 10,000Z., and it was 
knocked down for 15,800Z. The same house forty years 
earlier had been sold for 900Z., and no important struc- 
tural improvements had been mado*in the interval. 

It is obvious that these conditions have combined to 
increase the temptation to push the sale of beer sometimes 
by illegitimate means. A brewery that has paid a high 
price for a house naturally looks keenly to the tenant to 
sell enough beer to return a dividend on the excessive 
capital. This is one of the evils laid to the charge of the 
‘ tied-house system.’ Again, it is said that brewers who 
have secured an outlet for their beer do not pay^he 
same attention to quality and care in brewing ns tiley 
did when their products had to hold their own in a free 
market. The system has been universally condemned, 
not only by several select committees of both Houses of 
Parliament, but by a practically unanimous public opinion. 
It seems to be based on an ever-pressing call to extend 
business and profits — a call to which even the most 
scrupulous of publicans cannot be altogether deaf, and 
in which, unfortunately, a large section of the public is 
now interested. But it is not with this aspect of the 
‘ tied-house system ’ that wo have to concern ourselves, 
so much as with its bearing on the compensation question. 

The question of compensation is largely affected by 
the fpct, not only that many of the present holders of 
licensee have paid abnormal and inflated prices for them, 
but that, owing to the large breweries having now been 
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formed into limited companies, their shares are distributed 
among the more influential classes of the population ; 
consequently the effect of any decision that Parliament 
may come to on this question does not merely touch the 
brewing trade, but concerns an enormous number of 
interested persons representing a large voting power. 
The trade, therefore, in choosing ‘compensation* as its 
position for battle, has chosen wisely. It does not 
propose to waste energy and resources on direct oppo- 
sition to the actual reforms that may be mooted ; its 
attitude is well reflected in the remarks which Messrs 
Walker and Hyslop — trade members of Lord Peel’s Com- 
mission — prefix to th,o ample reservations they have made 
on the Majority Report. After paying grandiloquent 
homage to ‘ the great, honest, and untiring exertions that 
are continually beir^ made for the moral and social 
advancement of the people,* they continue : 

‘As representatives of our class, we can truly say on their 
behalf that they woulfi hail with the greatest possible satis- 
faction reasonable legislation on the principles of justice and 
equity, so that in the true spirit of compromise (and whilst 
assuring to theiA the preservation of their legitimate worldly 
possessions) a satisfactory settlement of this diflicult and com- • 
plicated question may be arrived at.* 

The nature of this ‘ true spirit of compromise * becomes 
apparent in a later paragraph, where they suggest that 
the coiapeiisatiou to bo paid shall be at the full market 
value, and shall come entirely out of public funds, for, 
they add, ‘ it would be intolerable that the trade should* 
be further taxed.* 

The two reports of the Royal Commission agree in so 
far as tliey recommend that any funds for compensation 
shall be levied from the trade itself ; but on the questions 
of the justice of the trade’s claim to a vested right to com- 
pensation, and of the extent to which the claim to be paid 
at full market value may bo equitably considered, they 
are widely divergent. Wo have already stated the main 
arguments of the advocates on either side. The Majority 
commissioners, without attempting to weigh too nicely 
the whole of these arguments, express their 

‘ general adhesion to the principles of compensation equivalent 
to the fair, intrinsic sc j ling value of the license and good-will 
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apart from the extreme inflation of prices caused in some 
cases by excessive competition.’ This they do ‘ on the general 
ground of justice and expediency.* 

Tlio Minority commissioners approach the subject in 
a sterner spirit. They sift, and in some cases select for 
quotation, the arguments and evidence of particular 
witnesses in a manner which perhaps implies a certain 
.anxiety lest those arguments which tell against the trade 
sliould lose weight for want of a forcible sotting. The 
claim of the trade to full market value compensation 
cannot, they say, ‘ be for one moment entertained ’ ; and 

‘ the ti*uth is the exact contrary to the assumption of a vested 
interest in a public-liouse license. It Cannot bo too clearly 
laid down that the license lasts for one year and no longer. . . . 
The only possible conclusion is that the claim to compensation 
rests on no legal foundation whatever.’ 

Yet, in consideration of the opinion, *which has boon very 
generally held, that there is by law a vested interest in 
a license — a belief which has been encouraged by the 
usual practice of the licensing justiceh in granting 
-renewals without question year after year — they recom- 
mend that, ‘ as a matter of grace and expediency, though 
not of right, some allowance should bo made for this.' 
The compensation they suggest is a sum equivalent to 
seven years’ purchase of the annual rateable value of 
the licensed houses that may become extinguished under 
‘the scheme they recommend for the reduction of licenses. 
It is an essential of this scheme that it shall be put into 
force, and the whole reduction effected, within a period 
of seven years ; after which time no claim for compensa- 
tion is ip bo recognised. The fund required to meet the 
compensation claims during this seven years* period is to 
be raised by additional license rentals upon the rateable 
value of all licensed houses. The Majority Report, on 
the other hand, while deciding, like that of the Minority, 
to draw the requisite funds from the trade itself, proposes 
that every license-holder shall make a declaration of the 
value of his license and good-will, apart from the value 
of the house, and shall contribute annually to a cotnpensa- 
iion fund at the rate of 6s. 8d. per lOOZ., i.o. one third per 
cent., on the above declaratory value ; or, if his license 
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is extinguished, he is to receive compensation to the 
extent of this same declared value. 

The strictly legal question as to vested rights in 
licenses seems to have been decided by the judgment of 
the House of Lords in the test case of Sharp v, Wakefield, 
which lays down that the law recognises no claim on the 
part of the licensee to have his license renewed at the 
end of the year for which it was granted. Further, the 
niiigistrates have in places exercised tlieir discretion in 
this respect without question. In Liverpool especially, 
where the licensing bench has taken a high view of its 
duties in regard to diminishing the facilities for obtaining 
drink, a considerablo'ji'eduction of licenses has been effected 
without compcnsatic^ti ; and so recently as in May of this 
year the action of the Farnham magistrates in refusing 
the renewal of nine licenses, on information which they 
had themselves collected as to the desirability of reducing 
the number of public-houses in the district, was confirmed 
by a decision of the Court of Appeal. 

But, though it seems clear that those who claim a 
right to compensation have in strict law no case, it does 
not follow thaf they may not have a veiy strong, even ^ 
an imperative claim to receive equitable consideration 
if legislation tending to reduce the number of licenses 
throughout the country is adopted by Parliament. There 
is no doybt that the easy good-nature of the practice on 
most licensing benches has led to licenses being generally 
regarded as absolute and genuine property; and this is 
proved by the facts that they are habitually insured at* 
low rates against the risk of loss by a decision of the 
magisti-ates ; that they are constantly trafficked in ; and 
that they are accepted as real and solid assets in the 
balance-sheet of any brewery company. This bejng the 
case, any drastic law or action of Parliament that did not 
recognise the situation as it has now grown up would 
create widespread dislocation of values, and would affect 
an enormous number of persons, only so far connected 
with the liquor trade that they are shareholders in some 
concern that owns licensed property. Apart from this 
aspect which the question bears in public opinion and^ in 
the everyday transactions of life, the deliberate action 
and policy of the iicensing auihorities may be said to 
have actually croateu a state of things which gives tlie 
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claim to compensation all the force of equity, if not of 
legal right. 

There has of late years sprung up a custom among 
magistrates in many parts of the country, when granting 
a new license, to exact, in exchange, the surrender of an 
existing license in some other district under their juris- 
diction, where it is desired to reduce the number of public- 
houses. This practice, which is really nothing more or 
less than the exacting of a payment in kind for the 
granting of new licenses, implies that security of tenure 
shall be conceded with tlie license. The extent to which 
the policy of exacting surrenders has grown lias given rise 
to a keen competition among the brciwexs to buy up small 
liouses, which may be useful to surreSder in exchange for 
a now license ; and such small liouses have consequently 
come to fetch prices which are far in excess of their real 
value for trading purposes ; they, in fact, command in the 
market a ‘ surrender * value, distinct from and in excess 
of their intrinsic value. It often happens, therefore, that 
the grant of a new license has practically, by the action 
of the magistrates, cost the grantee a large sum of money ; 
and to deny him any security of tenure woidd be a distinct 
"injustice. Again, there is a laudable and growing ten- 
dency among magistrates to insist on certain structural 
conditions in newly licensed premises, in order to facili- 
tate supervision by the police and respectable jnanage- 
ment by the tenant. These stipulations often entixil the 
expenditure of considerable sums of money. Can it, after 
•this, bo fair to regard the license as terminable at the end 
of any year, except for misconduct ? 

The views on the compensation question hold by the 
extreme temperance party, and reflected in the Minority 
Report,^ have, generally speaking, been tinged with a 
feeling which is alien to an entirely open-minded con- 
sideration of tho. equity of the claim of the trade. 
Through the arguments and expressed opinions of this 
party there runs a thread of resentment at the moral 
harm attaching to the drink traffic, which shows itself 
occasionally in. a definite, though perhaps unconscious, 
desire to exact reprisals from a trade to whose charge so 
many public evils can be laid. Natural though this feeling 
may be it is out of place in the consideration of a highly 
complex question of justice, the decision of which will 
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touch a large section of the community, and produce far- 
reaching effects which no one is competent at the moment 
to foresee. We believe, too, that any view of the question 
which is narrowed by a taint of fanaticism, and by a 
leaning towards a policy of reprisal, is entirely out of 
touch with the broad fooling of tho nation and with tho 
liberal tradition which has guided the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment in like cases. Tho majority of tho nation, quite 
apart from the large class directly interested, has made 
up its mind that considerations of justice demand that 
some compensation shall be given to those who may suffer 
by any state measure of reduction ; and tho national con- 
science would not, wo think, rest easy if the question were 
settled on lines otl^cr than such as will leave no real 
grievance behind. 

One great fact stands prominently forward, and that 
is that the high-road of reform must bo cleared of the 
block presented by this problem before any real progress 
in the direction of effective temperance legislation can be 
made. When we consider that there is no direction in 
which wise reform will be of such undoubted gain to all 
classes of the Community as in that of temperance, from 
the workman who will spend his wages on better food 
and education rather than drink, to the capitalist who 
will profit by the increased efficiency of the labour he 
employe, and to the tax-payer, whose burdens will be 
lightened by reduced police rates and a more i)rosperous 
exchequers we can well afford to deal with it in no 
haggling spirit, but with a large-minded liberality. It 
would seem that the main points to bear in mind in 
planning the framework of a comprehensive measure for 
tho solution of this problem, such as will commend itself 
to tho great volume of the moderate and earnest opinion 
of to-day, arc tho following; firstly, that tho problem 
must be dealt with in a manner that shall be final and 
shall leave no room for its ro-appearanco on the political 
horizon ; socontlly, that it must be dealt with in such a 
way as not to create a legal right to compensation which 
does not now exist, and so give to tho trade an effective 
legal weapon with which to combat future measures of 
reform, and to hamper the action and independence of 
the licensing benclies ; and thirdly, that in consideration 
of the enormous v« lue of the monopoly given away by 
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the nation to tho trade — a monopoly whoso not profits 
aro reckoned at about 20,000, OOOZ, per annum, and for 
which tho nation has received nothing in return — the 
fund required for compensation purposes shall be raised 
wholly, or in very largo part, from the trade itself. 

We now turn with relief from tho perplexities of tho 
compensation problem to consider tho actual measures of 
temperance reform that at tho moment are uppermost in 
the practical politics of the day. Wo will first consider 
those measin’os aboutwhich there is the greatest unanimity 
of opinion both inside and outside Parliament, that is to 
say, tho question of reduction of liceuses, and that of tho 
regulation of clubs, leaving those mofro purely restrictive 
remedies, which are advocated by the extreme temper- 
ance party, for later consideration. Mr Ritchie’s recent 
Act has not touched the question of reduction. Its nn- 
hcroic ambition is satisfied by an attem^^t to grapple with 
the club difficulty; by increasing irf some measure the 
power of tho law in dealing with drunken persons or 
with the publican who serves a drunken person ; and by 
amending some parts of tho colnplicatcd machinery of 
tho licensing laws. To have touched the question of 
roductior would have involved the opening of tho com- 
pensation question ; and, in avoiding tliis, an overbur- 
dened Government, largely dependent on the support of 
licensed victuallers, has doubtless been avoII advised. 

There is, however, no solution which commands such 
*i general consensus of opinion in its favour as that of th(5 
reduction of licenses. Tho principle that a considerabhj 
reduction is necessary has been adopted almost uiuitii- 
mously by both sections of the Royal Commission. At 
public n^etings and in the press the same princii^le com- 
mands the readiest assent, and is accepted as n panacea 
almost without question. There is a strong feeling every- 
where that a bettor state of things in regard to both tho 
diminution of drunkenness and stricter police supervision 
must result if tho smaller and least reputable houses aro 
snuffed out, and if the trade is entrusted to fewer hands, 
and is administered in larger and better adapted houses, 
situated in the main thoroughfares, and in places loss 
rongeniul to scandalous orgies that shun the light. 

At the same time it should be borne in mind that mere 
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statistics by no means i^rove that where public-houses 
are few drunkenness is less. The judicial statistics of 
1893, published by the Home Office, are accompanied by 
a map designed to illustrate, by comparative shades of 
black, the degrees of drunkenness in each county, calcu- 
lated on the number of offences recorded by the police. 
It is a disconcerting fact that the patchwork shading of 
this map supplies no argument for reducing licenses ; on 
the contrary, a first glance conveys the startling impres- 
sion that the statistics on which the map is based point 
to the opposite conclusion. The blackness of Northum- 
berland, Durham, and Lancashire contrasts with the com- 
parative whiteness of Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, 
and Suffolk ; yet in these last counties the public-houses 
are thickly strewn ^ver the land, whereas the three 
former counties form part of the group of seven in which 
the proportion of licenses to population stands lowest. 
Wales and all the Midland and northern counties fall 
under a uniform tiiit of sombre shading; most of the 
agricultural counties stand out lighter, though there are 
blotches of sh^do on Berkshire, Hampshire, and Sussex, 
which serve as a warninff against drawing any swooping 
conclusions from the statistics which the max) illustrates. 
Glamorgan, foremost among thinly licensed (jounties, and 
coming under the Welsh Sunday-closing system, stands 
next to the three northern counties in blackness. 

Are we tlien to conclude that a multiplicity of public- 
houses means less rather than more drunkenness ? Such 
a conclusion would xuobably be as unjustifiable as the’ 
ox)X)i->site view. Wo have before us merely another illus- 
tration of the fact that statistics are misleading, unless 
every circumstance which affects the figures is taken into 
eonsidoration. In this instance no just conclusion can be 
drawn until, in addition to comx)aring in each county the 
number of arrests with the number of public-houses, we 
have accomplished the apparently imx)Ossiblo task of 
gauging how far the comparative strictness of police 
administration has affected the former, and how far 
a higher current rate of wages has given the men in 
one county a larger margin of cash for self-indulgence 
than in anothei'. 

The Majority commissioners leave the manner and de- 
gree of the reduction to the disscx’ction of the local licc?is- 
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ing authority, its extent being necessarily limited by the 
resources made available under their scheme for providing 
a compensation fund, which, it will be remembered, is 
found by a levy of one third per cent, per annum on the 
declared value of the license and good-will (p. 366). The 
Minority commissioners lay down that, within a period 
of seven years, licenses all over the country are to bo 
reduced until there is left only one house to every 750 
inhabitants in towns, and one to every 400 in rural dis- 
tricts. This, it is calculated, is equivalent to the extinc- 
tion, in the course of seven years, of about half the exist- 
ing number of houses. 

Meanwhile, in certain large cities the question has 
already been taken up practically ; aiSd it is possible that 
the public-spirited policy of the leading men in these great 
centres will open a way by which the independent action 
of licensing bodies may accomplish a reform which 
Parliament is unwilling to initiate^ In Liverpool the 
activity and businesslike methods with which the licensing 
laws are administered by the magistrates and the police 
have received strong support from 2 )ublic opinion in the 
town, and are doubtless largely duo to that opinion. The 
Liverpool justices take cognisance of, and deal effectively 
with, ofr..aiding houses by methods not usually adopted 
elsewhere. In objectionable cases licenses have been 
refused; and the formal notice of objection served by 
the police on owners of other undesirable houses has 
often deterred them from applying for renewal, so that 
in eight years as many as 181 houses have been closed. 

In Birmingham a scheme in which Mr Arthur Cham- 
berlain is taking a leading part has been set on foot, 
whereby, with the co-operation of the brewers themselves, 
a large reduction of licenses will, it is hoped, be accom- 
plished. Roughly speaking there are over 2000 licenses 
in Birmingham, or about one to every 230 inhabitants. 
With the exception of some of the smaller beer-houses it 
may be said that all these licenses arc in the hands of 
ten or twelve large brewers. These gentlemen have 
been public-spirited enough to recognise and endorse the 
soundness of the magistrates’ policy of reduction. They 
have also been wise enough in their own true interests to 

that a monopoly can be administered in a few large 
houses with greater economy than in many small ones ; 
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and that, although less liquor may be sold, diminished sales 
may be compensated by an appreciation in the value of 
securities due to that increased popular favour which 
attaches to the cleaner trade in preference to the less 
reputable, and to interests which are at one with the 
forces of law and order instead of at variance with them. 

It is obvious that a scheme of this kind, by which the 
intentions of the magistrates are, as it were, anticipated 
by the voluntary surrender of licenses under a mutual 
arrangement among the brewers themselves, must, to 
make it effective, be based on a skilfully contrived plan 
of finance. In rough outline this plan is as follows. A 
valuer is chosen by the brewers to act for them. He 
values each house in^thc district in which the magistrates 
liave decided that the number of licenses is excessive. 
From his report the joint committee of brewers is able 
to decide which licenses to surrender. The valuer then 
estimates the extent ^o which each house that is left will 
benefit by the removal of the adjacent competing houses. 

two valuations, that of the surrendered houses and 
that, of the bfitterment accruing to those that remain, 
supply the data from which a satisfactory adjustment of 
mutual comx3ensation among the brewers can be made. 
Should this axiparontly wise and statesmanlike experiment 
prove*- to work successfully, there is e^^ery possibility that 
it may be repeated in other parts of the country, and that 
without the intervention of Parliament a considerable 
reduction of licenses may be effected. 

No recjont symptom is more encouraging than the 
grow til of the spirit of public duty among the justices 
in regard to licensing. The Liverpool and Birmingham 
benchers constitute no solitary example. Many of the 
largo centres, notably Glasgow, may congratulate them- 
selves on the intelligent zeal of their magistracy ; and, with 
regard to rural districts, the important initiative taken by 
the Farnham bench, to which wo have already referred, 
may be the precursor of a new and more exacting estimate 
of their duties being taken by the county justices. Un- 
fortunately, it frequently occurs that the veto of the 
Quarter-sessions annuls wise and well-considered decisions 
of the licensing magistrates : and there can be little doubt 
that something needs revision In a law which obliges a 
bench of able men of business, such as that of Binning- 
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ham, to submit its decisions to a Quarter-sessional court 
composed of Warwickshire county gentlemen, who can- 
not be in touch, and must often bo out of sympathy, 
with the aspirations of a great and progressive industrial 
city. 

We have already referred to the difficulty of getting 
distinct evidence of a convincing kind that a decrease in 
drunkenness accompanies a decrease in the number of 
Xmblic-houses. On the other hand wo know that, con- 
currently with the reduction that has been carried out in 
many districts in recent years, drinking-clubs have sx)rung 
into existence and year by year increased in number, 
wherein men of the class who frequent public-liouses find 
facilities for obtaining the strong liquors which reduction 
was intended to place further fro;,n their reach. This 
shoAvs the fallacy of the view so strongly held in temper- 
ance cii’cles, that in abolishing tlie tavern you abolish 
drinking. The magistrates of NorUiumborland, a county 
that has been foremost in pursuing a policy of reduction, 
now fully recognise that in places where, for instaiu^e, 
new watei’works or big contracts are set going, and 
where there exists no facility foV the supply of liquor to 
the men, it is actually advisable to establish a cantecui 
under supervision, rather than leave the Avay clear for the 
incAd table hawker of bottled sjnrits. The groAvdli in th(^ 
number of Avorkmen s clubs is the most jnarktui feature 
in the evolution of the drink question Avithin the last 
^ decade ; and there is every indication that Ave are destined 
to see a great develoj)ment of tliis movement in the near 
future. Many of these clubs arc respectable} institutions, 
formed for social intercourse of a more select kind than 
the public-house provides ; but, on the other hand, many 
are merely unlicensed x)ublic-houses, masquerading as 
clubs, where drinking goes on at all hours and Avithout 
restriction. In the evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission, it is stated that, in some instances,' i)ublicaiis, 
Avho had been deprived of their licenses for misconduct, 
have turned their houses into so-called ‘ clubs.’ 

It may be said that the growth of education and refine- 
mei.t among the Avorking-classes makes for a doA’clopment 
in the direction of club-life, for in a club a man can have 
some control over his company, and can enjoy the 
pleasure of dispensing hospitality and entertaining his 
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friends ; in fact, all those features of club-life that attract 
the West-end man must, in their degree, have a like 
effect on the artisan and workman of the more refined 
order. The unmistakable connexion, however, which can 
bo traced between the reduction of public-house accom- 
modation and the growth of clubs points assuredly to the 
chief cause of that growth being the need or desire for 
gi*eatcr drinking facilities. It is in those localities where 
the public-houses are fewest in proportion to population 
that the clubs are the most thickly scattered and the 
most flourishing; and in Newcastle the rapid exten- 
sion of the club system, and its increasing hold on the 
l)opulation, appear to those who have the social welfare 
of the town at heart |to bo a great and pressing danger. 
Th('. town of Nelson,^ in Lancashire, a place of recent 
growth, is another instance in p(^int. Hero the magis- 
trates have steadily refused to grant new licenses, so that 
there is probably no spot in the kingdom whore licenses 
are in a lower pi’oportlon to the population ; but the work- 
ma.Ti has taken the matter into his own hands, and a 
multil ude of clubs i)rovido him witli the liquor wliich the 
magist rates havh denied. • The coiiclusioii to which these 
facts seem to point is that, while in many districts the 
proportion of licensed houses to population is too liigli, 
tlicre are others in which the insufiicioiicy of the accom- 
modati(ai. for su])plying legitimate wants encourages 
irregular drinking in places out of reach of the law. 

In Mr liil chic’s now Licensing Act, the most prominent 
feature of ^chich is the part dealing with clubs, Parliament 
has adopted the suggestion, which is to be found in both 
reports of the Royal Commission, that all clubs should 
be registered with a view to their bona jides. The Act 
is not so stringent as to make it dillicult for gijnuinc 
(dubs to be carried on. A club is a private institution, 
bound by its own conditions, and therefore quite distiiu-t 
from a licensed trading-liouse ; moreover, to borrow a 
hapi)y phrase from Mr Ritchies speech in introducing 
the Bill, the law which is to regulate clubs in St George’s 
in the East must also reach those in St George's, Hanover 
Square : we may not discriminate between the West-end 
and Whitechapel. The x\ct leaves it easy for a club to 
register; all that u required i.r the entry of certain 
particulars on a prescribed form, which is to be sent in 
Vol. 196.— No. S9?. 2 D 
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to the clerk to the justices. No elaborate onus of proof 
as to bona fides, such as is recommended by the Minority 
commissioners, is imposed on the club secretary. Once 
registered, it is within the powers of the police, or any 
one else, to represent to a court of summary jurisdiction 
that the club is not being conducted in good faith, or 
that there is frequent drunkenness, and the court can 
then decide to strike the club off the register. Heavy 
penalties attach to the sale of any liquor in an un- 
registered club, for in the eyes of the law it is on a par 
with a shebeen. 

Of the restrictive measures so zealously advocated by 
the extreme temperance party, t^he chief are Sunday- 
closing, shorter hours of sale, and^^ prohibition. Sunday- 
closing has been universal in Scotland since 1851, and has 
been twenty years at work in Wales, so that there should 
be sufficient means of gauging its effect on tlie drinking 
habits of a largo section of the Nation. The advocates 
of the measure place great reliance on the police statis- 
tics of arrests for drunkenness. Mr Sidney Peel, in his 
‘ Practical Licensing Reform,’ quotes fighres from Liver- 
pool which show a much smaller number of arrests on 
Sundays than on either Saturdays or Mondays; and, 
attributing this solely to the shorter hours of trade on 
Sundays, he argues that complete Sunday-closing would 
still f urtlier decrease drunkenness. He says, ‘ If necessary 
for homo consumption, a supply of bottled beer can be 
laid in.’ These words give rise to an irresistible suspicion 
that the number of police arrests may, after all, not afford 
an altogether certain gauge of Sunday drinking; and 
that, with a handy supply of bottled beer at homo, the 
hard-di’inker may be able to satisfy his craving without 
the risk of running the gauntlet of the constable in the 
street. Home-drinking is a more terrible evil tlian any, 
for it may contaminate the wife and children ; and the 
mere suspicion that Sunday-closing may open the way 
for so great a scourge to domestic happiness must make 
us pause. Thousands of people see no reason for marking 
the Sabbath by abstention from strong drink ; and no 
law or restriction will prevent their getting it somehow 
if they want it. It is a question whether the cause of 
temperance is not better served by allowing these people 
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to take their drink at stated hours, in well regulated 
and duly licensed houses, than by driving them to carry 
liquor home, or to frequent drinking-clubs. The Derwent 
Valley Water-board, a few weeks after opening the can- 
teen for the navvies employed on their works, found it 
advisable to rescind the Sunday-closing rule because of 
the irregularities it encouraged. 

It seems clearly established that in Wales and in 
Scotland a movement to repeal the Sunday-closing Act 
would find little support. The feeling of the people 
themselves seems to be that the Act has done and is 
doing good ; and it is asserted that the county of Mon- 
mouth, which is not at present covered by it, would 
gladly come undc^r itsi provisions. So far as rural Wales 
is concerned, there se^ms little doubt that the Act has 
worked satisfactorily, and has been enforced without 
much difiicuUy ; the same cannot, however, be said of 
the great and busy f;ommercial port of Cardiff. Even 
the evidence of Mr Donald Maclean, the leading local 
advocate of Sunday-closing, amounts to an adinission of 
past I’aihire, qiag-lified merely by a sanguine anticipation 
of success. The soil of dardiff is undoubtedly anything 
but congenial to the tolerance of Sabbatarian restraints, 
there being a large and fluctuating sea-going x^opulation 
unaccustv)nu.d to submit to law, and unable easily to 
wear the* slrait-Avaistcoat of a Sunday-closing Act. It is 
admitted that the main difficulty arises from the drinking- 
clubs, whicti on Sundays administer an irregular solace 
to the alcoholic craving that, since the Act. was introduced, 
fails lo tind h^gitimate means of satisfaction. 

It is not easy to recogni.so any logical grounds for 
the contention that the closing of public-houses on one 
day out of seven tends materially and pernianoAtly to 
strengtJien habits of tomj>craiice among the people, or 
for Mr Peers view ‘that a complete break in the Aveck’s 
di'inkiiig would be very heuelicial.'' Tlu^ IVeli ng in favour 
of Sunday-closing is x)rol)ably to a larg(^ extimt religious, 
quite ax)art from moral or o<*onomical considerations ; for, 
seeing that Sunday-closing is sui)ported mainly by the 
Nonconformists in Wales, and by the Presbyterians in 
Scotland, we may safely adsunie lliat the Sabbatarianism 
which still holds out so fir ml;) lound tho Chapel and 
the Kirk has much to say in fostering the movement. 

2 D 2 
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As the Commission of 1890 and both reports of the 
Licensing Commission have passed a favourable verdict 
on the working of the Sunday-closing Acts in the rural 
disti-icts of Wales and in Scotland, wo may porhai)s 
accept their view so far as these districts are concerned. 
The denser population of England, however, presents less 
favourable ground for the working of the Act ; while the 
tendency of the Englisli working-classes towards a loss 
strict Sunday observance, and the growing habit of 
Sunday excursions, make it improbable that the move- 
ment will take further hold in England. 

Many of the arguments used for Sunday-closing may 
b(5 applied in favour of shorter hours on week-days. 
There is mucli to he. said for earlier closing in towns 
where? the 11 o’clock rule holds ‘good; for the? ‘ller(?e 
dr’iukiiig,’ as a rule, taki?s place Ix^i wcu'n 10 and 11 p.jm. 
(JiLitc^ as miK'li, if not more, may he urged iu favour of a 
latcM* opcniiug, a. chaiigc? Avhich mtglit put a. stop to the 
baneful liabit of beginning the day’s woik with a draught 
of bo(?r on an em])ty stomacdi, and would give the coflce- 
stalls more chanca? of subslitidmg thcdi atiractions for 
those of the i)ublic-houso in the (?arly hours of the morning, 

A survey of tlie great struggle in favour of Prohibition 
which, during three (lecad(?s pix?(*eding 1895, filled the fore- 
front of t he stage in temperance politics, indu(?es a feeling 
of profound admiratio7i for tlic jdiilanlhropy and the 
splendid sincerity which initiated and gaA e its strength 
to the movement. The unflagging loyalty and zeal of its 
leaders, the manliness of thought and purpose which has 
united the great body of working-nuai that form its rank 
and file, and the steady striving after bettcjr things which 
charafcteriscs its aims, are beyond all pi’aisc? ; and even 
those who are uiifible to accept its j)oli<*y may fairly 
recognise the lofty moral spirit which has animated it. 

The supportei’s of Locnl Option i)ropose to grant to the 
people themselves that control of the drink traffic which 
at present is in the hands of the licensing justices — a 
control which is to be exondsed by vote, and which there- 
fore in its practical apj)licatioij, must always entail the 
forcii g of a minority to conform to cciiiditions of life and 
to ideals which aire uncongenial to it. It is this imposition 
of the will of a majority on a recalcitrant minority that has 
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been looked upon as the ugliest feature of the principle of 
the direct veto, and is now generally felt to he alien to 
the sense of political justice which has usually inspired 
British legislation. It will ho remembered that the long 
and unremitting agitation of the Prohibitionist party 
culminated, in 1895, in the conversion of Mr Gladstone’s 
Government to the principle of Local Oi)tion ; and in April 
of that year Sir William Harcourt introduced his ‘ Liejuor 
Traffic (Local Control) Bill.’ The rejection of this proposal 
by Parliament may bo regarded as the turning-point in 
the tide of extreme opinion, which, in the adoption of 
Prohibition as a Govoriiment measure, attained a high- 
water-mark from which it has ever since been r(!C(*ding. 

When argument gives place to blows, the impulse of 
interested bysLindorf-^ is to form a ring and to await in 
silence the issue of tlui light. So it has been that in the 
loud clash of the contest between llu^ e.xtreme temperanetj 
party and the trade, marked by much liarsJi int()lej*aiice 
on the one side, and *by cyiiical worldliness on the other, 
the great mass of moderate opinion, kecmly interested 
though it has been in the questions involved, has remained 
a silent spectator. The 'light has lasted long, and has 
been fought bravely, if bitterly, on both sides ; and tlu^ 
combatant whose zeal, if only tempertHl with discretion, 
would liave had all our sympathy, is sliowing unmistak- 
able sigiiv of lassitude, if not of exhaustion. There is an 
increasing tendency among the leaders to listcai to the 
suggestion of compromise, to modify the irreconcilable 
attitude which has so k>ng beem the distinguishing feiitui’e 
of their iacrtics. Concurrently with this gradual toning 
down of extreme opinion, indications of an increasing 
activity in the thought and speech of the moderate section 
have become xjerceptiblo. , 


In April, 1899, there was published, under the title 
‘ The Tcmi)erancc Problem and Social Beform,* a thick 
and closely printed vohinu! of some six hundred pages, in 
which the joint authors, Mr Joseph llowntree, of York, 
and Mr Arthur Sherwfdl, <>mboclied a rich harvest of 
facts and statistics — the fruit of nccessiirily long and 


costly labours — and summed up the conclusions to which 
a singularly independent and iagorous investigation had 


led them. The appearance of this^book, in which the 
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whole field of temperance policy, both in this country 
and abroad, is reviewed, and conclusions are put for- 
ward altogether at variance with the orthodox tenets 
of the Temperance party, may be said to mark an epoch ; 
and the rapidity with which its editions, now amounting 
to nine, with a tenth in cheap popular form, have followed 
each other is evidence of the appreciation of this fact by 
an eager public, who have long doubted the wisdom of 
the extreme temperance programme, and have waited in 
silence for some one of a different school to take up the 
work. 

Wo can here only attempt to state, in the briefest 
possible form, the general scope of the work and its final 
conclusions. Having first undertakf»n the task of investi- 
gating the actual condition of this Q:)untry with regard to 
intemperance, the authors say : 

‘ The inquiry resolves itself finally into two main questions : 
what in this age and in this vonntiy are the causes which 
create intemperance? and what are tlie influences which can 
be brought to bear in counteracting it ? * 

t 

These influences they class in 'two separate categories, 
namely, ‘restrictive’ and ‘constructive.’ The former 
class consists of agencies of a negative or restraining 
character, ? uch as the reduction of Iic(3nses, shorter hours 
of sale, and the measures advocated more espdcially by 
the Prohibitionist party. ‘ Constructive ’ agencies, on the 
other hand, aim at the elimination, by the supply of alter- 
' native attractions, or by other means, of the sources and 
causes of intemperance. Such agencies have hitherto 
been left to private effort, and have not yet been seriously 
taken up as a matter of national concern. 

Unbaring personal investigation and exhaustive re- 
search are then applied by the authors to the considera- 
tion and criticism of the various forms of ‘restrictive’ 
temperance legislation that have been put into practice 
in different countries. Prohibition, in the several forms 
in which it has been tried in Canada, in the United States, 
and notably in the State of Maine, naturally holds a 
prominent place in the book. We cannot hero even at- 
tempt to touch the fringe of the enquiry, built up and 
buttressed as it is on voluminous statistics, examples, and 
reports. We can only summarise the main conclusions 
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drawn, which are as follows : That prohibition has suc- 
ceeded only in very thinly populated rural districts ; that 
it has failed and has been abandoned in the more densely 
populated states ; and that, since the poj)ulation of Great 
Britain is vastly more dense than that of the states in 
which prohibition has failed, the success of prohibition by 
Act of Parliament in this country must be regarded as 
hopeless. 

The authors next turn to experiments in ‘ constructive ’ 
reform. They examine the spirit monopoly in Russia, 
bringing into relief the good effects which the policy of 
spending the revenue so derived on the encouragement of 
‘counter-attractions’ to the spirit-store has had on the 
temperance, the behj|viour, the health, and the material 
resources of those alf|cted. In this state monopoly they 
however recognise a danger in tlio temptation to use it 
for state profit, and purely as a handy source of revenue 
— a danger from which the Scandinavian ‘Company 
System’ is free. A review of the Scandinavian exx>eri- 
mciits occupies an important section of the work, and 
immediately precedes that in which the authoi’s give us 
tlieir ‘ Solution of the Problem.’ 

In Norway wise legislation has converted what was 
once the most drunken nation in Europe into the most 
sober. It was in 1805 that the ‘ Company System ’ was first 
establishlnl in the town of Gothenburg, whence by private 
effort and state encouragement it has spread over the 
Scandinavian peninsula. Its underlying principle is 
the eliminatio?i of private profit from the retailing of* 
alcoholic drink. Tlie houses and bars where drink is 
retailed are held in monopoly by private companies, con- 
stituted under the self-denying ordinance of a strictly 
limited return to shareholders; and these eonipaiiies 
appoint agents for tht; retailing of drink under conditions 
of remuneration which exempt them from any personal 
interest in the amount of alcoholic trade that passes 
through their hands. Among the- advantages attributed 
by Messrs Rowiitreo and Hlierwell to this system, the 
following appear to be most conspicuous. A dangerous 
trade is placed under efficient control ; evils such as 
gambling, drinking on cvfcvlit, the pushing of the sale 
of drink by the publican, disappear ; a source of corrup- 
tion detrimental to social progress is removed ; a divorce 
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is effected between drink-selling and politics, and the 
way made easy for further reform, for where no personal 
interest is concerned, political propagandism ceases to 
find a reason for its existence ; illicit drinking and the 
‘ club * difficulty disappear, the drink traffic being kept 
above, not driven below the surface ; and finally, the 
large profits that otherwise go to the trade are, after 
satisfying the modest conditions of interest on share- 
holders’ capital, made available for furthering the cause 
of temperance by establishing counter-attractions to the 
temptation to drink. The practical conclusions of value 
to this country to be deduced from the experiments in 
Scandinavia arc thus stated : 

‘ Tlie first, the bed-rock upon wliiclj^^any fabric of offeetivo 
licensing reform must be built, is to take the trade out of 
private hands. So long as th(5 private int(‘r(^st of the sillier runs 
counter to the interest of the State, so long will the effort of 
the State to restrict and control tlie ^raflic be bafiled. The 
second is that the trade, when taken out of private liands, 
shall be worked locally, not by the State, and should be sub- 
ject to no other State control than that wliick is necessary to 
secure lionest administration and tfie com))l(jte cai*i*ying out of 
tlie conditions determined by the statutory law under which 
the localities carry on the traffic.’ 

The authors consider that, to effect any material knprovo- 
nient in this country, ‘restrictive’ legislation must bo 
backed and supplemented by ‘ constructive ’ reform ; that 
Vhen the former has gone as far as we can reasonabl}^ 
hope to see it go in the reducing of licenses and in the 
removal of the obstruction presented by the corni^ensation 
question, there will still remain four great evils to be 
taken in hand, namely, first, the loss to the community 
of the monopoly values now given away to tlie trade with 
every fresh license that is granted ; secondly, the xiushing 
of the sale of drink by every means that the interested 
retailers can devise, and their evasion of the laws that 
run counter to their interests ; thirdly, the corruption 
of politics by the tavern wire-pullers ; and fourthly, the 
evils of the ‘tied-house system.’ All these can only bo 
touched effectively by ‘constructive’ reform, following 
the lines that have worked successfully in Norway. 

As in animal life, so in the movement of thought, 
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the subtle influences of circumstance and the stream 
of tendency combine to produce, at a given time, like 
eifects at different and wholly independent points, A 
new idea comes spontaneously to life in several places 
at once, as an inevitable corollary to the prevailing drift 
in evolution, in experience, or in social progress. The 
dawn of the idea of ‘ constructive ’ temperance reform 
in this country really dates back to a time some years 
before the appearance of Messrs Rowntree and ShorweU’s 
book ; and, while they were laboriously gathering the 
data on which their conclusions are based, others were 
independently occupied in thought, as well as in practical 
experiment, in the same direction. Hero and there small 
and generally succesijf ul attempts at public-house manage- 
ment on the principlj of the elimination of private profit 
had been attempted, notably that by the Rev. Osbert 
Mordaunt at Hampton Lucy ; but the first serious effort 
to bring the question on to the platform of national 
politics was made bjr Dr Jayne, the Bishop of Chester, 
The idea that something in the nature of constructive 
reform afforded the only solution to a question so long 
l)lrjcked by prohibitionist politics had for some years 
o(^cupied him ; and the account published by Dr Gould, 
special commissioner of the United States Labour Depart- 
ment, on the success that had attended the ‘ Gothenburg 
system ’-of reform in Norway, matured his convictions 
and init them into shape. These took the form of a Bill 
which he introduced into the House of Lords in 
under the title of the ‘Authorised Companies (Liquor)* 
Bill.’ 

The maijj provisions of this Bill, in the drafting of 
which he was helped by the experience and strong 
sympathy of Lord Thring, were, that by the ^ vote of 
any district a company could be formed in which should 
bo vested the exclusive right to sell intoxicating liquors 
ill that district ; that all existing licenses should bo 
surrendered to the company under certain conditions 
of notice and compensation, which wo need not hero 
specify ; that the return on the cajiital of the company 
should not exceed five per cent. ; that surplus profits should 
bo handed over to the local authority for local objects of a 
public or charitable nature not maintained out of rates. 
Open spaces, libraries, musc^ums, hospitals, and old-ago 
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pensions were specially mentioned in the Bill as objects 
on which these surplus profits might appropriately be 
spent. To further the principle of this Bill a great 
meeting was held under the presidency of the late Duke 
of W(\stminster at Grosvenor House. Mr Chamberlain 
spoke at the meeting in strong support of the new plan 
of reform ; and Mr Gladstone’s sympathy, which had 
some time previously been made public, did much to 
attract attention to the importance of the question 
which the Bishop of Chester had brought forward. The 
wide-spread interest which this meeting excited was the 
means of launching the movement in favour of con- 
structive reform as one of public concern in this country. 

Except for the sporadic existence of isolated experi- 
ments of a practical kind like that (li Hampton Lucy, and 
the larger undertakings started more recently, such as 
the canteen at the Elan Valley, and the reformed jniblic- 
house at the Hill of Beath Colliery^ the question so far 
assumed the shape of a matter for legislation pure and 
simple. The feeling among those who had interest(Hl 
themselves most keenly in Dr »Iayno’s proj^osals was that 
legislation must first open a way along wliich reform on 
the Gothenburg system could travel. Later exporienco 
has, however, pointed to the opposite course as the most 
practical ; “’nd private enterprise has come forward to 
pioneer a high-road which may be used horeafteV by the 
stage-coach of legislation. In 18l)G a small company, 
called the ‘ People’s Kefreshment-house Asso(dati(in,’ was 
formed, under the presidency of the Duke of WestminstcT, 
with the Bishop of Chester as chairman of the executivti 
committee, its object being to acquire public-houses, and 
manage them on the Gothenburg principles. Though 
its progj’css was slow and tentative in character, it con- 
tinued, in fulfilment of its function as a pioneer company, 
to break new ground, and to make good the ground it 
had gained. Financially it was able to pay the full five 
per cent, to its sliareholdcrs — the maximum return 
allowed under its rules — and to give surplus profits to 
such local objects as village -nursing, a library, an 
improved water-supply, a rifle-club, and others. Four 
years of experience in the management of some fifteen 
public-houses showed that the scheme was based on sound 
liri-AUcial principles ; and further, that the principle of 
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eliminating private profit from the retailing of strong 
drink served, as it were automatically, to tap at its 
spring the source of temptation to the publican to push 
the sale of intoxicants and to comply laxly with the law. 

It was left to the insight and personal influence of 
Lord Grey to expand this practical experiment into the 
wider form of a national movement. The special advan- 
tages which he perceived in the scheme were that it 
afforded a means of saving to the community the enor- 
mous values in unearned increment which are continually 
being given away to private individuals with the new 
licenses as they are granted, and of i)reventing the further 
growth of the obnoxious ‘ tied-house system.’ He recog- 
nised that the mofit effective way of establishing the 
scheme on a scale alXe to cope with the magnitude of the 
questions at stake was to associate it wdth the county 
areas, and to enlist the support of the men of most in- 
fluence and weight in each county; and by means of a 
vigorous propaganda in the press and on the platform 
he has succeeded in getting the idea taken up in a 
practical forni^ by the establishment of County Public- 
house Trust Companies all over the kingdom. The aim 
is to acquire existing houses not already ‘ tied’ to brewers; 
to oppose the granting of new licenses to brewery com- 
panies or to Yjrivate persons; and, in every case where 
the magistrates decide that it is advisable to create a new 
license, to ask that the license shall on public grounds be 
entrusted to the company. 13y this means it is hoped to 
draw a ring-fiaice round the area now in the hold of the 
‘tied-house system,’ and to occupy the ground outside 
this area wdth th(5 trust-company system, under wdiich 
private profit well be eliminated from tlie retailing of 
drink, tind the great values that go with the gift of new 
licenses may be administered for the public good. 

In Scotland Dr Jayne from the first found the warmest 
sympathy with his ideas, and here it was that they 
earliest took legislative shape?, in the so-called Threefold 
Option Bill, wdiich proposed to submit the question of 
‘ local management ’ to the popular vote. It is not sur- 
prising therefore to see the now trust movement taking 
vigorous root in that part of the kingdom. In Glasgow 
a strong company has been promoted by leading men of 
that city with a capital of 25,000?. ; and its carefully drawn 
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rules may well serve as a type of their kind. The pro- 
spectus sets forth that ‘ the object of the company is the 
promotion of temperance by the trial of various means 
calculated to reduce excess in the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors.’ The principle underlying the methods proposed 
to be followed is that of the elimination of private profit. 
The interest on capital is at four per cent, per annum. 
The surplus profits are to be paid over to trustees, to be 
expended by them for the public benefit, with special 
regard to the fostering of counter-attractions to the 
public-house and encouraging rational recreation and 
entertainment, but not in relief of rates ; or these profits 
may be paid into tlie national exchequer if thought ex- 
pedient. With regard to new licenses which the autliori- 
ties may find it necessary to grant/ the directors of tlie 
trust in effect say to the magistrates, ‘ If you grant a 
license in this district at all, we ask that it be granted to 
us in the public interest to be managed as a public trust. 
Wo shall hold the profits at the disposal of the trustees, 
and we shall be iDrepared to surrender the license at any 
time, without compensation, if authoritatively required.’ 

Criticism was naturally not long in raising its voice?. 
Sir Edward Fry addressed a letter to the ‘Tiiru?s’ in 
November Inst', and was closely followed by the ilisho}) 
of Herefor<^ Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and several adh(?r(5)Us 
of the extreme tcmi)erance party. Sir Edward, .writing 
as a well-wisher to the movement, gave ex|)ressioii to a 
fear that the scheme may eventually be debauched by the 
great profits that will be at its disposal; the philanthropift 
investors who supported the scheme at the outset may, 
he fears, be swamped by greedy capitalists, possibly 
brewers themselves, anxious to secure a iirst-class invest- 
ment paying a sure four or five per cent ; and in this way 
the movement may, he thinks, lose its original charactiir 
and direction. He looks still further to the tinu? when 
the sum of something over 20,000, OOOZ. annually made in 
net profits from the retail drink trade of the United 
Kingdom may have to bo distributed ; and ho can hardly 
conceive of any method by which this vast sum of 
money could be diffused over the country without the 
production of evil. He suggests that the least objection- 
able couise will be, after providing adequate ‘countcr- 
atlractions,’ to devote the balance to extinguishing the 
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National Debt. Tho Bishop of Hereford, noticing that in 
one or two cases village schools have received support 
from tho public-house profits, demurs to the idea of 
education being subsidised by the proceeds of drink, and 
sounds a warning to all good churchmen on this theme. 

These criticisms seem to anticipate difficulties at present 
imaginary. If to subsidise education from tho profits of 
drink is recognised as a mistake, there are plenty of other 
ways in which those profits may be employed. If, in tho 
dim future, Sir Edward Pry’s forebodings prove true, and 
tho great gains wliich, as ho anticipates, will bo saved to 
tho nation by this new scheme raise the x>orplexing 
(piostion of their disposal, ho at any rate offers us a 
substantial (‘.onsolation in the thought that we may, by 
Tollowing his advice?, eventually wipe out the burden of 
the National Debt. 

The opposition to tho new movement from the extreme 
temperance party lyis taken a tone of some bitterness 
and a good deal of sarcasm. Lord Peel has proclaimed 
his scepticism of temperance being furthered by tho 
efforts of tlii5 soda-water missionary’ from behind the 
])ar of the refornu'd puhlic-hoiisc ; and there can bo no 
doubt that tlie inlierited liabits of a people accustomed 
for many generations to excessive indulgence in drink 
cannot be changed at once. This is borne out by the 
invos^^igalifuw of tlioso t(*m]>orance writers who approach 
the sul>;j<'ct from tho side of the social, physiological, and 
climatic influences that affijct it. ]\Ir. Arthur Shadwell^ 
the latest exponent of this school, shows in his book, 
‘Drink, Ttunperance, and Legislation,* how inveterate is 
the drjTik habit of tho nation, and discourages the hope 
that any immediate change can ho effected cither by 
l>rohil)itive or constructive reforms. We cannot, however, 
acquiesce in the l(tiss(*z-faire attitude of opinion which 
these conclusions encourage, and which characterises the 
views expressed by Mr Shadwcll. We rather think that 
to tho reforming forces of education, culture, and a higher 
standard of hygiene, should bo added all the power of a 
vigorous toTuporanco prox>agarida, and of a wise public 
control of the retail drink trafiic. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson resents the suggestion of any 
remedy that falls short of Prohibition, and especially 
deplores the attempt to raise the tone of the public-house 
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and of the publican. To make those more respectable is, 
in his eyes, little short of criminal, for ho holds that the 
respectable house will attract the respectable customer, 
and bring temptation to those who at present shun the 
disreputable precincts of the ordinary tavern. To the 
dispassionate mind there is a cynicism in such an argu- 
ment which, coming from any other quarter, would 
convict its author of inhumanity. Wo know that many 
extreme teetotalers hold equally strong opinions on the 
unrighteousness of war. Would their consistency carry 
them so far as to condemn the ministrations of the Red- 
cross Society, lest, by mitigating the horrors of the 
battle-field, they dim the grimness of its object-lesson 
and so encourage the growth of a m^re tolerant attitude 
of public opinion towards warV|Ol995/^ 

The Trust movement comes as a ‘ first aid,’ with the 
princii^le of the elimination of private profit as its anti- 
septic. It seeks to mitigate the evils of the drink traffic 
— the crime, the ruin, the degradafion — by diminishing 
the consumption of drink and removing some of the 
causes which tempt the publican to push Jiis wares and 
the public-house customer to consume tliem. It blocks 
no road to reform, but rather opens the way in every 
direction for it. The growth of the ‘tiod-house system’ 
will be checked if the ground whi(*h it has not yet (;overed 
is occupied by the trust companies, for tliese companies 
seem to offer the only practical alternatJve, (he only 
hope of prevmiting tlio ‘tied-houso system ’ from l)ecoming 
universal. The increasing complexity of tlio ‘ compensa- 
tion ’ problem would be arrested, and its claims kept within 
bounds, if all new licenses that might have to be granted 
were entrusted to the county companies, to bo administered 
by them as long as the license is needed, and to be 
surrendered, without compensation, if so rcjquired, in the 
interest of the community. Prohibition, for those w'ho 
believe in this panacea, should be witliin easier reacli if 
public management of the liquor trade can be established 
l)y means of the trust companies, for the great question 
of compensation will have disappeared, and politics will 
have been divorced from the public-house. 

The antagonism of the trade has been slowest in 
finding expression in print; hut, judging from a small 
book which has recently appeared, ‘The Commonwealth. 
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as Publican,* by Mr John Walker, it seems likely to adopt 
methods of a not very scrupulous order, and to employ 
those partisan tactics that find ready weapons in doubtful 
statistics and hazarded deductions, and rely on a pic- 
turesque arrangement of facts in light and shade, accord- 
ing to their convenience or otherwise, for purposes of 
argument. 

Among the critics of extreme views, Lord Carlisle has 
expressed his apprehension that the policy of the Trust 
movement in coming forward and applying for new 
licenses may tend to increase the number of public-houses 
in the country. It should, however, be remembered that 
the demand is only put forward as an alternative to the 
license falling into private hands. There is every indi- 
cation that the truift companies intend scrupidoiisly to 
rcjspect those areas and estates where an experiment in 
prohibition is established, and to ax:)ply for new licenses 
only where the conditions of population and the feeling 
of the magistrates nisxke it plainly clear that one should 
be granted. The fact stands that new licenses are being 
granted in those places where the restriction of licenses 
tends to develo*pe the drinking-club evil. In those circum- 
stances is there before us at present any better alternative 
than that offered by the trust companies ? 

There would, in fact, seem to bo no reason why this 
scheme v>f constructive reform, which is in every direction 
rallying the gix^at body of moderate tomperanco opinion 
in the country, should not also obtain the support of the 
extreme j>arty, and f)e tlu? means of uniting a large section* 
of the nation in an attempt effectually to control a trade 
which, as Lord ]ios(d)ery has told us, is daily gaining 
strength, and at present bids fair in the end to control 
the Stale itself. The future seems to a large extent to 
depend on the attitude of the extreme party. Will they 
maintain the hopch^ssly irreconcilable attitude of the last 
thirty years, and choose rather to see their cause starve 
than take tlu) half-loaf wdiich is within their reach; or 
will they unite to help l*or\^ ard a movement of construc- 
tive reform, which, though it does not abolish strong 
drink, aims at diminishing its consumption ; which, 
though it lots the publi<*-b^uise still live, seeks to destroy 
its political power and its power to do evil ; and which, 
though it does not sweep away the liquor interest, seeks 
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to stop its growth ? It is earnestly to bo hoped that the 
Prohibitionists of this country may bo guided by the 
same spirit as those of Sweden, and may accept the now 
scheme as the best practicable solutiop. 

The attitude of the Chnl'ch, as a body, has been sym- 
l)athctic to Pi'ohibition, and the great influence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and of the Chprcli of England 
Temperance Society has been exerted on behalf of the 
party which, in Parliament, has for so many years been 
led by Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Wo cannot, however, think 
that, like that party, their action has- been guided by a 
blind belief in the ollicacy of legislative restrictions and a 
naive faith in the power of bye-laws, police regulations, 
and Acts of Parliament, to control an evil which, as history 
sliows, has always evaded any coiitul of this kind. Wo 
believe that the Church, having had, on this as on all 
great social questions, to declare herself, and having 
hitherto had only the two alternatives of the extreme 
temi>erance party or the trade beford her, has of necessity 
cast in her lot, with the former. Jhit the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society has'always been ready to admit 
and examine new ideas, and wer trust it Avill be able to 
modify its policy Avith the tiim^s. 

The Trust movement is an important step in the direc- 
tion of thi; popular control of the drink tniffic and the 
elimination of the incentive of private profit. Ib'is, Iioav- 
over, obvious that Avithout legislation enabling eitheu’ 
municipal coiincJls, or trust (companies, or the State it- 
self, to become the monopolist of all licenses, nothing of 
a comprehensive nature can be effected ; and this is especi-: 
ally the case in bkigland, Avhere the ‘ tied-house system ’ 
has a stronger hold than in Scotland. May wo hope to 
sec the whole body of temperance o})inion in the country 
unite and, sinking minor diffcreiices in mutual concession, 
combine forces in favour of a policy Avliicli aims at giving 
vsuch legislative ]>clp as may ensure fair and free scope> 
for exx)oriments‘ in constructive riiform of the kind A\"e 
liave indicated? If such a union takes place, then Avithin 
the first decade of this century we may see the question of 
the publiv^ management of the retail liquor trade occupy- 
ing a foremost place in the field of national politics. 
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Art. II.— THE NOVEL OP MISERY. 

1. Nell Horn; Le Tenniie; IJImp^rieuse Bont6; La Char- 
pente. By J.-H, Rosny. Paris : Plon, Savine, etc,, 1886- 
1900. 

2. Workers in the Davm; The Unclassed; Demos; The 
Nether World. By George Gissing. London: Smith 
Elder, etc., 1880-1889. 

The Record of Badalia Herodsfoot (in Many Inventions). 
By Rudyard Kipling. London: Macmillan, 1898. 

4. Tales of Mean Streets ; A Child of the Jacjo. By Arthur 
Morrison. London : Methuen, 1891-1896. 

5. Liza of Lamheih. . By William Somerset Maugham. 
London : Unwin, 1®7. 

6. East- End Idylls. By A. St John Adcock. London : 
Bowden, 1897. 

7. MordEm'ly. By W. Pett Ridge. London : Pearson, 1898. 

8. Maggie: a Child hf the Street. By Stephen Crane. 
New York : Appleton, 1896. 

9. Out of Mulhep y Street. By Jacob August Riis. New 
York : Century Co., 1898. 

And ollim* works. 

In (considering tlu^ ijilluen(*e which Victor Hugo liad upon 
tile literature of France, one is struck by its persisteiKio ; 
and, strange as it would have seemed twenty years ago, 
liis inlliiemM* lias remained more in the art of tie! ion tlian 
in the arf of poetry. At least, this is the case at the 
present day. It is generally thouglit that the romantic 
movement, of which ho was the principal apostle, was 
•superseded by the realistic or naturalistic movement ; but, 
as a matter of fact, th(^ earlier movement, so far as fiction 
is concerned, has survived the later one. Betweeli 1881, 
when ‘Notre Dame do Paris’ was published, and 18()2, 
when ‘ Los Misorables * appeared, there arose a new con- 
vention in the arts of tlio novel and the drama, which was 
directly opposed to the conviiition of the ‘cloud-weaver 
of phantasmal hopes and fears.’ The novels of Balzac, 
and more especially of Flaubert, the plays of the younger 
Dumas and Augier, and the scientific criticism of Taine, 
were the expression of this new convention. Tlie ideal- 
istic novel, however, did not disappear. Victor Hugo, in 
^ Quatre-vingt-troize,’ which app^'niod in 1874, was of 
Vol. 100.— Vo. JPO. i T5 
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course faithful to the imaginative conception ; and more- 
over, the second-rate romantic work of an early day, with 
its insipidly noble and devoted hero, its sentimentality, 
and its fine, but unconvincing, motives, still lived on 
somewhat obscurely. ‘ Lo Voeu d’uno Morte,’ by the late 
M. Zola, which was published tibout 1867, is an uninspii'od 
production of this second-rate romanticism. 

Throughout his career M. Zola has been an example 
of the persistence of the romantic movement. It would, 
of course, be unfair and uncritical to estimate him by his 
first essays ; but even in the works of his prime, in ‘ Ger- 
minal,’ ‘ L’Assommoir,’ and ‘ La Debacle,* for instance, has 
ho not entirely followed the methods of Victor Hugo? 
There is the same unreal but efTective personification 
of material objects — the cathedral (in ‘ Notre Dame ’ and 
the tavern in ‘ L’Assommoir ’ ; the sea in ‘Los Travaillours 
de la Mer * and the mine in ‘ Germinal,’ or the railway 
engine in ‘La Bote Humaine’; the French Revolution in 
‘Quatre-vingt-treize ’ and the French army in ‘La Debacle.* 
In the novels of each writer there are many pages that 
seem copied from a badly edited encyclopedia ; and the 
characters of both novelists are not indWduals but sym- 
bols of some single liumaii passion, creatures of one idea, 
whose living representatives usually obtain care and com- 
fort, but not liberty. M. Zola was in no sense a realist, 
so far as the word denotes a writer who describes that 
which he has seen, and that only. Ho obtained his facts in 
the same way as the other romanticists ; that is to say, 
by aid of an imagination that fed on books. The story of 
‘ L’Assommoir,’ for instance, was taken from ‘ Le Sublime,* 
by Denis Poulct ; and the local colour, even in regard to 
some of the names, was obtained from the same source. 
Again, to the making of ‘La Debacle’ — the story of a 
campaign in which the novelist took no part — there went, 
M. Zola, tolls us, more than a hundred works. 

If the question of the degree of genius bo excepted, 
the only difference between Victor Hugo and M. Zola, 
as novelists, is in regard to the spirit in which they regard 
humanity. This difference, however, is fundamental, and 
it is the explanation of M. Zola’s apparent originality of 
method. The author of ‘ Les Mis<5rables * had so high an 
opinion of human nature, even at its worst, that, described 
with his dazzling rhetoric, a convict appeared an heroic 
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soul, besido whom, it has been said, a man of the middle 
classes who fights against temptation and leads an honest 
life, seems like a sinner beside a saint. The author of 
‘ La Terre * went to the other extreme, picturing mankind, 
with equal rhetorical exaggeration, as vicious and hideous 
animals, compared with whom the goat Avere continent 
and the tiger mild. 

Few writers before the time of Zola could claim any 
miistery in representing the facts of existence. Till then 
novels had been tales more or less after the manner of 
the * Arabian Nights.’ They lacked the central conviction 
that the life of man was a nightmare of sensuality, crime, 
drunkenness and ncjrvous disorders. Moreover, the people 
Avho lived before the age of Taine and Claude Bernard 
had not shaped theX: existence in accordance with the 
very latest scientific and pathological hypotheses. In 
many cases they even struggled against the circumstances 
of their lot and overcame them, Avhich was an absurd 
thing to do, having regard to the novelist’s idea of the 
law of environment. Worse still, they Avere often de- 
scribed with dangerously contagious sympathy as possess- 
ing virtues whibh had no place in a ‘ realistic * conception 
of the universe. 

It must not be overlooked that the new movement, 
which did aAvay Avith all this, was essentially the adoi)tion 
of a rigorously materialistic standpoint. In regard to 
method of construction and to style, there is little or no 
similarity betAveen Balzac, Flaubert, the Do Goncourt, 
Zola, Maupassant and Huysmans. The main point of 
agreement is their theory of materialism, of Avhich 
Balzac’s novels arc the most complete, and Zola’s noA^els 
the most extreme, expression. According to this theory, 
man, when all pleasant illusions are put aside, is a machine 
driven by a few well-defined appetites common to all 
animals, and only dominates his felloAV-beasts by reason of 
being craftier, fiercer, and moi’c devilisli. This was called 
reality; and to write novels based on this fundamental 
conception of human nature was to be a realist. And the 
realist, recognising the gulf that separated him from the 
novelists of an earlier day, was no longer content to be 
a mere man of letters. He bestowed upon himself the 
title ‘homme de science.’ The ennobling and purifying 
power of literature had no more place in his work than 

2 B 2 
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it would have had in a scientific monograph on earth- 
worms. 

Scientific monographs however do not enjoy a very 
largo sale ; and the realist did not wish to be a man of 
science in this respect. Consequently ho had to find some 
other means of making his novel attractive to the general 
public. This was easily done. Not having the delight 
which an artist would have had in appealing to the higher 
instincts of a reader, the realist appealed to his worst. 
This was the triumph of the novel of misery. Of all 
classes of society the lowest was that which the realists 
loved most to describe. Here, they explained, was man, 
unsophisticated by civilisation, in all the vilencss and 
bestiality of nature. To picture hini required not art, but 
merely insensibility. With this, one was able to treat of 
matters so horrible in themselves that a gift of descrip- 
tion, which, if employed on the wholesome aspects of life, 
would be regarded as commonplace and insignificant, ap- 
peared remarkably powerful and effective. 

M. J.-H. Rosny in ‘ Lc Termite,’ a poor and unpleasant 
novel of French literary life between j.880 and 1884, 
analyses this development of *tho realistic movement. 
The aim for him and for a hundred other writers of that 
day was to descend into the foulest phujcs {boijainc) of 
low life. Unconsciously they formed ii code of composi- 
tion by which charm was interdicted, and only trivial 
situations and an entirely materialistic standpoint per- 
mitted. It appeared artistic to exaggerate defects ; and 
blame was attached to any optimism in regard to man- 
kind, collectively and individually. The formula of the 
note-book, of life taken down as life, of the verity of the 
thing seen, of the simken word, of the real occurrence, 
became sacred. Suppression was forbidden, transforma- 
tion of facts disallow’cd, and any use of a constriudive 
conception condemned. ‘ There was, above all,’ M. J.-H. 
Rosny says, ‘ the abolition of all that was noble, generous, 
disinterested and beautiful, in the evolution of the beings 
evoked.’ (‘ Le Termite,’ p. 85.) 

About this time, MM. Rosny — for J,-H. Rosny is the 
Tio?a de guerre of two brothers — were amongst the most 
able of the younger realists. M. Huysmans said in ‘ Lu- 
bas* that J.-H. Rosny was the best of Zola’s pupils, but 
this was too generous an abdication of his own position. 
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That MM. Rosny at first imitated very closely the author 
of ‘ L’Assommoir * is clearly seen in their earlier works, 
such as ‘ Le Bilateral,* a study of the Parisian socialists 
and anarchists. Another of their first novels, ‘ Nell Horn, 
do I’Arm^e du Salut,* is perhaps a better example for our 
present purpose, as it deals with the lower classes in 
London. In this it resembles most of the other novels 
of misery which wo propose presently to examine as repre- 
senting the beginning and the end of the realistic move- 
ment in England. 

‘Nell Horn* justifies so completely MM. Rosny *s con- 
demnation of the French realistic novel of the eighties, 
that wo are suri>risod they should have recently republished 
it. It is a disagi'oeablo book, badly written and badly put 
togethoi\ An unwoiiued sense of jnty is wholly insufficient 
to redeem its faults ; and, save for tlu^ fact that it was 
written by authors who afterwards produced works of 
singular and attractive qualities it would long since have 
been justly forgotten.* The stylo is very irritating, con- 
sisting partly of French words strung together on an 
English idiom, ^nd partly of a somewhat less enigmatical 
diction, which, however, has none of the merits of sound 
French prose. 

No doubt, in 1882, when MM. Rosny appear to have 
been in London, the subject seemed a very promising one. 
It occurriad to a young English author also about the same 
lime. ‘Let mo get a little more experience,’ Mr George 
Gissing said, ‘and I will write a noA cl such as no one has ^ 
yet ventured to write, at all events in England.* The 
horrors of the slums of Paris were almost exhausted ; and 
for a French novelist, London, as the scene of description, 
was in itself a tine discovery. Even the Anglicisms wore, 
at that time, meritorious. Zola had been accustewned to 
put into print expressions that no man with a feeling of 
self-respect W'ould dare to use in any society. If his pupils 
surpassed him by using phrases which had never been 
uttered by man on earth, it was only to obtain a similar 
eifect of reality ! 

The story of Nell Horn may be told in a few words. 
She was a pretty working girl, who joined the Salvation 
Army, and by chance became acquainted with a French- 
man staying for a while in London. She thought ho 
honestly wished to marry her. He, however, deceived 
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her, undermined her faith, and deserted her ; and in order 
to obtain food for her child she was compelled to go deeper 
into the mire. The theme, it will be seen, does not display 
much originality in its selection ; but one does not ask a 
realist for originality of invention. Of all the tales of 
misery it is the one which in its main lines has been the 
most often told, and the one therefore that requires the 
utmost novelty of treatment. This was obtained by pic- 
turing the manners of the lower classes in London, which 
were doubtless strange to the French novel-reading public. 
The rantings of the men who vent their wrongs and 
opinions in Hyde Park and other open spaces are given 
literally, and the description of the meetings of the Salva- 
tionists, of their battles with opponents, and of the aspect 
of Hackney Road, would be creditable work for an ap- 
prentice reporter. J.-H. Rosny, in fact, shows us that he 
lived in London for some time, and always carried a note- 
))ook. Such translations as ‘ totaliseurs do th^^ ’ for Uhi- 
totalers, and ‘ garde-noir ’ for blackguard, are slight indi- 
cations of the demerit of ‘ Nell Horn.’ Even as a realistic 
study, it is superficial. With all its pho^ogra])hic detail 
it exhibits no knowledge whatever of the fundarncntiil 
characteristics, social or psychological, of the London poor. 
It is as interesting, and only as interesting, as ordinary 
newspaiier work ; its note of actuality has been obhiined 
at the exiiense of all permanent litei’ary valine. 

Yet, even in this early work, MM. Rosny distinguished 
, themselves from the school of Zola by a sense of 
jiity for the patient and suffering creature whom they 
described. And it Avas no doubt this healthfiihu'ss of 
conception in regard to human life that led them to draw 
up and publish in the French press, on the appearance of 
• La TeiTe,’ their famous protest against the cynicism and 
scurrility of M. Zola. In this they were joined by M. Paul 
Margueritte and three other writers, who had hitherto 
been the obedient i)ui)ils of the master of the realistit; 
movement. Less, perhaps, by reason of * la protestation 
des cinq ’ than by the revulsion which the Avork itself pro- 
duced on every sane reader, the realistic movement practi- 
cally came to an end in Prance on the publication of ‘ La 
Terre.’ 

MM. Rosny, like M. Margueritte, were men of original 
mind, who, so long as they subordinated their genius 
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to the methods of M. Zola, seemed scarcely to possess 
talent. In ‘ Daniel Valgraive ’ they revealed themselves, 
as M. Margueritto did in his fine study, ‘La Force des 
Choses ’ ; but neither of these is a novel of misery. In 
‘ L’Impdrieuse Bont(5,’ the authors of ‘ Nell Horn ’ returned 
to the question of the lower classes, and showed them- 
selves as idealistic as they had been realistic. About this 
time tlieir former master appears to have placed himself 
at their feet and learned morality and kindliness. M. 
Zola, the apostle of nihilistic pessimism, was actually 
converted to the idea of the innate goodness of human 
nature. The belief in the final victory of righteousness 
became a valuable literary asset, and M. Zola also set to 
work to regenerate prance, but in the strangest i^ossible 
way. Even when he wished to promote virtue, he was more 
disgusting than many a writer with worsts intentions ; 
and, as M. Anatole France said, his purity cost him dear, 
for he paid all his talent for it. 

The most sincere admirer of MM. Rosny’s genius findwS 
in ‘ Llmperieuse Bont(5* more to make excuse for than to 
Xirais(\ Their ^ault is that they are the most leariK'd of 
novelists, and are at times ostentatiously so. They have 
translated stories from the languages of anci(»nt India, 
Egypt, and the Semitic races ; they have written books on 
prehistoric subjects ; and in modern science they are what 
M. Zola f)retends to be, well-read. One is not made aware of 
all this in reading MM, Rosny’s best novels. The reader is 
more struck by their insight and imagination, their nobility 
of conc(!ptioii, tlu^ magic of their descriptions of natural 
objects, (^wjocially of the changing aspects of the sky, 
and by the loving fidelity of their portraits of children. 
Above all, there is in their finest work a poetic quality 
which is to be found in none of their coutenipora/’ies, and 
for which one forgives them very many defects. These 
merits arc not entirely absent from ‘ LTinpdrieuse Bontd,’ 
but they are obscured by an unfortunate vocabulary, con- 
sisting largely of a mere jumble of scientific terms, unin- 
telligible without a glossary. That strange style, V4criture 
artiste, also increases the unintelligibility. Besides all 
this, the book has a great defect ; it is not a novel ; it is 
merely a partial and unconvincing statement of a theory 
which has much in common with the evolutionary theories 
of Mr Benjamin Kidd. 
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The thonis of the work is a fine rhetorical idea of a 
Charity Organisation Society with an executive of men of 
individuality and genius, heroic souls who will combine 
the virtues of all the saints and the abilities of the greatest 
statesmen with the detective qualities of Sherlock Holmes. 
They will abolish vice and poverty from the earth. Not 
only will they rescue those who have suffered shipwreck 
in life through accident more than through lack of ability, 
but they will also shelter the incurably miserable, the 
idlers in body and spirit, the tramps and loafers; for 
these types of character, that cannot exist under the yoke 
of modern civilisation, may bo as necessary to its future 
development as the plagues of bygone days were necessary 
to the development of the science of modern sanitation. 
This dissertation is broken by fragmAits of narrative con- 
cerning Jacques Fougeraye, a young enthusiast in social 
reform, who is made almoner to a millionaire, and con- 
verts him partly to his views. 

In ‘La Charpente,’ a later sociological romance by 
MM. Rosny, there are happily fewer words for an ordi- 
nary reader to boggle at. ()n the other hand there is 
no story worth mentioning, and. the principal character 
talks more than Jacques Fougeraye. The book contains 
his opinions on the middle class, the aristocracy, and the 
people ; and in order to find occasion to explain his vic'ws 
he associates with the different grades of society. . In this 
novel MM. Rosny liave lost all interest in ih(n’r marvellous 
Charity Organisation Society. are presinited, instead, 
•with Avhat looks like a humorous ]>erversion of Mr Herbert 
Spencer s analogy between the animal organism and the 
social organism. The aristocracy and the middle class con- 
stitute tile framework of our-.leviathan ; and it apiiears 
well established that the working-classes are the skin ! 
The thiAl part of ‘ La Charpente ’ deals with tlie sufferings 
of this sensitive outward layer, sufferings which no Jacques 
Fougeraye would now think of removing, for it is by suf- 
fering that progress is olitained ! 

Magnificent developments, it seems, keep occurring in 
France in the art of novel-writing, while English authors, 
such as Mr George Meredith and Mr Thomas Hardy, still 
continue to describe men and women and natural scenery 
from an obsolete, unscientific point of view. The fault of 
the English mind, as Mr. Wells has recently pointed out, 
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is its dislike of ideas, its love of mere fact. It cannot ac- 
cept a theory for tlie theory’s sake. Even in the matter 
of literary art, what can we show against all the new 
principles that the French writers of late years have ex- 
emplified and cxliausted ? Realism, impressionism, ideal- 
ism, symbolism, satanism, neo-catholicism, and twenty 
more ! What have we to compare with such a play of 
ideas ? True, wo have had the aesthetic movement and 
the Celtic Renaissance, but even these have obtained 
little support from the general reading public. 

Of all our novelists, Mr George Gissing has shown him- 
self the most open to the influences of continental litera- 
ture; but we doubt it* oven ho, at the beginning of his 
career, set liimself docilely to translate into English the 
Last achievements of the realistic school of Prance. That 
they served as a slight impetus to his work is unquestion- 
abl(i, but he was too true an artist to be a more imitator ; 
and, even though he had in his youthful days a wish to 
equal their ‘ glorious dffects of filth and outrage,* he had 
not the heart to do so. Some of the ‘ efflorescences ’ of his 
veiy early works no doubt hindered the appreciation of the 
oi’iginal qualities which hi! exhibited, but they were merely 
passages of youthful braggadocio, and most of them have 
been omitted from later editions, llis first novel, ‘Workers 
in the Dawn,’ piddished in 1880, it would bo unkind to 
criticise Tniiiutely, It was promising, but very immature. 
It shows what books iiiflueiiccul Mr Gissing when he was 
twenty-one years of age, more than what powers of 
observ.aiion lie was to developo ; for his characters are 
distinguished chiefly by the opinions which they are given 
to express concerning humanitarian matters and the con- 
flicting theories of Comte and Schopenhauer. 

In ‘The Uiiclassed,’ published four years latpr, Mr 
Gissing made a great advance in the foundation of the 
novelist’s art, in insight into human nature and experi- 
ence of life. Ill spite of this, ho\vever, Mr Gissing still 
showed that he had yet to learn that the first quality of 
art was sincerity, and the second, in regard to his talent, 
moderation. Unfortunately he chose a very difficult and 
unpleasant subject, in the exposition of which all signs of 
his defects of insincerity and extravagance were intensi- 
fied by the nature of the theme — a theme which only a 
man of genius, of the highest sincerity and self-restraint, 
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had the right to attempt. The hero of the tale, Osmond 
Waymark, was, like Mr Gissing, a young novelist, whose 
first novel concerning the lower classes was not a success. 
To him are allotted the passages of braggadocio to which 
we have referred. 

‘ Two supreme artists,’ lie says in one of liis outbursts, * are 
at work in the creation of the world, — God and the Devil. 
Some of us delight to imitate the former, some the latter. 
In the work of the Devil I find my own delight and inspira- 
tion. I lijive only to go out inti> the streets all night to come 
across half a hundred scenes of awful suffering or degrada- 
tion, every one of which fills me with absolute joy. There is 
nothing of malice in this; it is simply that every human 
situation is interesting to mo in proportion as it exhibits 
artistic possibilities, and my temperainent is especially sensi- 
tive to the picturesque in what is usually called vileness. 
Thus, for instance, prostitution, and everything connected 
with it is my highest interest.’ (‘ The Unclnssed,’ iii, 9.) 

I 

It is, in fact, this difficult and iinplciisaut subject tliai 
is dealt with in ‘The Unclassed’; but Mr Gissing’s work 
is far from ranking with Do Qoncourt’s ‘La Pille hjlisa.’ 
Instead of taking a low view of human iiaturo, Mr Gissing, 
it seems to us, rated it too high. The story, in brief, is tliat 
of an unfortunate girl of strong and original disposition, 
who inherits, j^artly through her own obstinacy, her 
mother’s calling, hut who is redeemed by bar love for tlui 
literary hero, Waymark. Their marriage?, in (*ir(?umsf.ancos 
of prosperity, ends the romance. In effect, the? book is not 
unlike the ‘New Arabian Nights.’ The figures resemblt? 
those in the late Mr R. L. Stevenson’s tales by the manner 
in which they become acquainted with one? another; but 
what ill Stevenson was art was in Mr Gissing artlessness. 
Some ^of the characters are not realised, and in other 
cases their characterisation does not justify theii* actions. 
Abraham Woodcock, for example, is laboriously endowed 
with all the qualities of the general type of p(jtty usurer — 
the analysis occupies six pages — and yet, towards the closi? 
of the book, he becomes a repentant and generous grand- 
father, who might have brought to a happy ending sonic 
Christmas story by Dickens. 

As a matter of derivation, Mr Gissing, in his earlier 
essays in fiction, owed more to Dickens than to any real- 
istic novelist. We say this in spite of the fact that many 
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of the observations made by his hero might have appeared 
in the declaration of faith of some very young disciple of 
realism ; for these passages, we think, represented not the 
result of Mr Gissing’s own reflections, hut the course of 
his ‘reading.* Nevertheless, Mr Gissing did not imitate 
Dickens witli the obsequiousness with which Mr George 
Moore, who began to write novels about the samti time, 
imitated the French realists. The inspiration was indirect. 
Mr Gissing had not the master-faculty of the author of 
‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ and he did not counterfeit it. But 
in studying the works of Dickens, he appears to have 
seen how much of the real gloom had been left out of the 
picture of the London populace ; how much what was 
eccentric and humorous had been insisted upon, and how 
mucli what was joyless, and yet equally representative, 
had been omitted ; and this darker and more unrelieved 
side of lower London life Mr Gissing determined to 
describe. 

The result was seen in ‘The Nether Woidd,’ which 
appeared in 1889, and it justified the attempt, for the 
novel was impressive^ and original. Dealing mainly with 
the working-classes, liowever, the work contained mdther 
any * glorious eft'ects of filth and outrage,’ nor any realisa- 
tion of a chara(^ter of groat nobility of soul, which, to 
paraphrase the saying of lienan, quoted on the title-page 
would vindicate the use by an artist of such (diects. * The 
Nether World,’ in fact, is hardly a correct title, as it is 
not a descrij)tion of the lowest depths of London life. , 
The hero, Sidney Kirkwood, is a working jeweller in a 
good position ; Clara Hewett, whom ho marries, is a girl 
of intcdlect and personality; and Jane Snowdon, whom ho 
should have married, grows up into a kind, sensible, 
capable woman. 

Yet for all this, ‘The Nether World* is one of the 
most dexiressing and ijowerful of the novels of misery. 
It is written in a spirit of desiiondency Avhicli alVects one 
more keenly than all the outrageousness of the realistic 
school. The exceptional natures of the jirincipal actors 
are fairly and sympathetically jiortrayed, only to inten.sify 
the hopelessness of their stiuggle to escape from the dull, 
mean, and yet respectable, condition of the working- 
classes. And it is also implied, unfairly, but skilfully, by 
means of secondary figures, that the picture is a repre- 
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sentativo one. Some of the characters are described as 
patient and tender-hearted ; but this, it seems to us, is 
only done in order to show how useless their virtues are, 
how cunning, avarice, and cruelty, as personified in other 
chaiactors, make all their efforts unavailing. Mr Gissing 
even went out of his way to make the creatures of his 
fancy unhappy. Ho was very unkind to Clara Hewett. 
She had obtained the part of the leading-lady in a touring 
company. A capable actress, waiting for an opportunity 
to reveal her power, her position was well assured ; but, as 
she entered the theatre, an angry rival, by means of vitriol, 
disfigured her for life. Returning home, she renewed hov 
acquaintance with Kirkwood, and covering her horrible 
face with a thick veil, she induced him to marry her, despite 
the fact that he was deeply in love with another woman. 
Those incidents are as ‘romantic,* to use Mr Gissing’s 
word, as the idealism of ‘ The Unclassed.’ They are, how- 
ever, of a piece with the misfortunes that overtake most 
of the other characters ; and if theke ocjcurrcnces do not 
strike the reader as too imi^robable for belief, it is bocanso 
of the skill by which Mr Gissing, in the story, sustains 
the atmosphere of wrctehedn«5ss which tlic^y servo to 
intensify. 

Yet the general sentiment of the novel is not so much 
pessimism as idealism in revolt. The author, with the 
intolei’ancc of youtli, 'was disstitisfied w’ith the world as 
he found it, not because it was the worst of all possible 
worlds, but because it was not the best. ITis standpoint, 
W'o think, had become a purely personal one ; and it w as 
only ])y depicting in his hero and in the w^oman h(^ marih's 
two exceptional natures, discontented with their condi- 
tion, that he was able to w^ite so sincere and impressive 
a nove^. Like Turgeniev’s ‘Virgin Soil,* ‘The Nether 
World * has, in addition to the contexture of incident and 
characterisation, a social interest. As a picture of the 
lower classes w'o do not think it a fair one. Judging 
the proletariat from the standpoint of his own culture, 
Mr Gissing saw clearly all their defects, but overlooked 
many of their good qualities because ho did not then share 
them. Most artists are able to endow the creatures of 
their imagination only with the powers which they jwssess 
or sympathise with; and the power which Mr Gissing 
lacked and did not appear to appreciate justly in others, 
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was that exuberance of animal spirits of which, in litera- 
ture, Dickens was the incarnation. A man of sensi- 
tive and refined nature, with little spontaneous gaiety, 
whose temperament is moulded as much by a reaction 
from mean and vulgar surroundings as by the direct 
stimulus of culture, is apt to foster a feeling of pitying 
contempt as a protection against the coarse, vigorous 
animal life around him. And although Mr Gissing, even 
in his earlier days, was too strong to give way wholly to 
this feeling, there still remained a mixture of pity and 
disgust in his descriptions of the populace. To picture 
with sympathy or gusto the diversions of a Bank-holiday 
crowd at the Ciystal Palace, one must needs have the 
merry, kindly eye of a Dickens in selecting the picturesque 
details and overlooking the unseemly ; or else that fierce 
delight of a Merimee or a Rudyard Kipling in all the 
manifestations of the rude energy of life, which would 
enable one to forgive the accompanying vulgarity. With 
Mr Gissing a feeling o^ abhorreiK^e and distant compassion 
effaced all other sensations, and his ironical description 
ends in an attac^k of the nerves. ‘ A great review of the 
pc'ople. Since man came' into being did the world ever 
exhibit a sadder spectacle ? ’ 

It is not as a study of the lower classes that ‘ The Nether 
World* resembles Turgeniev's novels. The Bank-holiday 
scenes, dnd the Peckovers, the Snowdons, and other 
subsidiary figures are not the essential part of the book. 
The real intercist lies in Clara Tlewctt, and, more especi- 
ally, in Sidney Kirkwood. Kirkwood, like Tiirgeniev’s 
Bazaroff, is the study of a type. A good workman, but 
without the force of character or the power of mind 
which would enable him to rise far above his fellows, he 
had been made unhappy through being cducatcd» above 
his position. All the highest refinements of life, its social 
charm as well as its intellectual tastes, he had sufficient 
receptive capacity to esteem and hunger after, but not 
sufficient ability to acquire. He represents not an incon- 
siderable class of men, and a class that is increasing in 
number and in discontent. Ho is a product of a system 
of universal education which, instead of making technical 
instruction more thorough and more general, and thus 
replacing the obsolescent custom of apprenticeship, gives 
the more sensitive, and often the least powerful minds, 
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intellectual needs that they will, for the most part, be 
unable to gratify. 

In ‘Thyrza’ and ‘Demos,’ two other earlier novels 
of Mr Gissing, there is the same forcible representation 
and gloom in dealing with the lower orders as in ‘ The 
Nether World ’ ; while the better classes, shown by way of 
contrast with their culture of mind and character, are 
described with an admiration so general that one can 
understand how it was that Mr Gissing, some years ago, 
saw more clearly the demerits than the merits of the 
rougher people. Mr Gissing’s novels are in one respect a 
history of his opinions ; and it is only fair to say that this 
merely reactionary admiration was soon replaced by a 
more critical view. In ‘ The Whirlpool * and other later 
works the deficiencies of the cultivated world are observed 
with a maturity of i)ower much in advance of the im- 
pressive but narrow conception underlying the earlier 
novels, which alone come within the scope of this article. 
Even ‘ Thyrza,’ the story of a disastrous attempt to intro- 
duce the faint sweetness and feeble light of culture, as a 
means of salvation, into a district of working people, must 
be passed over here, 

‘ Demos,’ on the other hand, is, like ‘ The Nether World,’ 
a striking study in what MM. Bosny would call the psy- 
chology of the English proletariat. In ‘ Marc Fane,’ MM. 
Rosny exposed the meaner side of French socialism, with 
the leaders intriguing against eacli other and against any 
recruit of ability who threatens their pre-eminence. In a 
work far superior in point of art, Mr Gissing gives us a 
subtle and interesting analysis of the vulgar and selfish 
side of British socialism. The defect of MM. Kosny’s 
figures is that they arc symbols, and, at times, merely 
speeches with a name; they represent ideas more than 
individuals. Mr Gissing, without the eloquent fervour 
and enthusiastic faith of the authors of ‘ L’Impdrieuse 
Bonte,’ is a better novelist. His characters are, first of 
all, portraits of living beings, and only in a secondary 
way types ; and this only because they have been selected 
as embodying typical qualities. For instance, Richard 
Mutimer, in ‘ Demos,’ is mainly interesting because of his 
energy and ambition, although, as a socialistic agitator, 
personifying some of the best attributes of the working- 
classes, he has also a representative value. Possessing 
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a force of will that Mr Gissing’s heroes often lack, he is 
analysed very clearly, and not always unsympathetically ; 
and the manner in which his characterisation justifies his 
actions is a skilful piece of work. Our only regret is that 
Mr Gissing did ii(3t make the novel an equally convincing 
sociological study. Ho might have shown how a sincere 
and upright working-man, who held extremely one-sided 
ideas of socialism, was forced by his experiences as an 
employer of labour to see the other side of the question 
and relinquish the childish theory of the equality of men, 
Richard Mutimer is not sincere and upright. He is an 
ambitious egotist, wholly without natural refinement, 
who subtly chiinges his political creed when, by the death 
of a relative, he becomes himself an employer of labour. 
He is not a typo of the man who rises by his own ability : 
he never would have risen ; and the position of wealth 
and power whicdi he by chtance inherits is designed by 
Mr Gissing to show on a larger scale the essential vulgarity 
and selfishness of the Agitator’s nature. 

All the characters of the novel are well realised, and 
one of them, Emma Vino, is a nobly-pathetic figure. In 
Mr Gissing’s portraits of* humble and patient sufferers 
there is never any excess of sensibility ; in fact, he often 
seems to describe, in compai’ison with Coppee and Daudet, 
more the squalor than the pathos of their lot. In this 
instance, Jiowevcr, his restraint is more afflicting than the 
tearfulness of the French writers. Emma Vine was a 
working-girl, whom Mutimer had engaged to marry, but 
whom, when he became rich, ho cast off, leaving her not 
only in extreme anguish of mind, but in circumstances of 
increasing poverty and with increasing responsibilities to- 
wards the children of her drunken sister. Through all 
her troubles the girl remains silent, forbearing, and — this 
is art — natural. The reader of her story experiences that 
cleansing and ennobling emotion wdiicli is the elfect of 
real tragedy. When Mutimer dies, his widow, who is also 
a woman of fine nature, visits Emma, and, more by sym- 
pathy than by converse, divines the greatness of the little 
dressmaker. 

Adela wciiti away with a heart not altogether sad ; it was 
rather as though she had been hearing solemn music, which 
stirred her soul oven Avhile it touched upon the source of 
tears.’ (‘ Demos,’ iii, 20tt.) 
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Mr Gissing, since his knowledge of life has increased, 
since his art has grown more objective, has written better 
novels than the earlier works which wo have mentioned. 
He is the representative in English fiction of the develop- 
ment of the novel into a kind of criticism of some social 
movement, and he excels most of the living continental 
writers of this school by the greater comi)loxity and 
individuality of his characterisation ; but ho has never 
described a more noble creature than Emma Vino. 

It is one of the paradoxes of art that the sulTering.s 
of those born into misery are the least fit matter of a 
tragedy. It is easy to make them melodramatic, eithc*r 
in the sentimental or in the realistic manner ; the reality 
of Mr Gissing s genius is shown by the fact that ovcui in 
his earlier tales ho did not often resort for ofTect to what 
R. L. Stevenson, in his essay on Victor Hugo, calls 

‘that sort of brutality, that useless insufTorablo violoiieo to 
the feelings which is the last distinctuni between nielodraiua 
and tragedy.’ 

To make a tired and ailing beggar, lost uf/on a wild lioatli 
on a stormy night, as tragic a ligurc as King L('ar, would 
require a force of sublimity greater than that Avhicli 
Shakespeare exhibited. Jhit it would, of coiirsi', be easy 
for any writer with the talent of a doscrij)tiv('; reporter 
to make the beggar a more horrible figun*. Describe 
him, with repulsive detail, as eaten away by disease, 
fainting with hanger, and revealing in delirium tlic^ ut- 
most degradation of the human soul, and you will produce 
an overpowering impression upon the mind of any one 
foolish enough to read you. But all this would have no 
more relation to art than the physical shock whic.h a man 
might*cxi)eriencc in witnessing a frighful street accident. 
This ‘ physiological effect,’ as Tolstoy calls it in a criticism 
of the realistic novel, is generally employed by a man 
who wishes to write something effective but is powerless 
to obtain this end by means of art ; or by a man who, 
as Ruskin puts it, delights in convulsion and disease for 
their own sake, and who finds his daily food in the dis- 
order of nature mingled with the sufferings of humanity. 

Zola, Huysmans, and Mr Kipling ! Tolstoy places them 
together. It must, indeed, be admitted that Mr Kipling 
has in some of his tales written as pitilessly, as brutally, 
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for the mere sake of effect, as either Zola or Huysmans. 
In one of these stories, ‘ The Record of Badalia Herods- 
foot,’ ho uses the ‘glorious effects of filth and outrage,* 
which Mr Gissing discussed, but hesitated to employ. 
As Mr Kipling had, for the purpose of the novelist, re- 
discovered India, so ho further quickened the art of fiction 
in England by showing the material that lay unused in 
the foulest slums of London. The story of Badalia Herods- 
foot and her husband, Tom, who, when they had been 
married two years, ‘‘took to himself another woman and 
passed out of Badalia’s life, over Badalia’s senseless body,* 
who robbed, ruined, and deserted the other woman, and 
who then returned to his wife, knocked her down, and 
kicked away at her head so that she died of the injuries, 
might, perhaps, have been intended as an essay on social 
reform, and not as a work of art. In the same way Mr 
'Kipling’s tales of Mrs Hawksbec’s adventures w^cre, per- 
haps, writttm, not with tlie gust of immorality with Avliich 
Maupassant wrote similar stories, but as awful examples 
of vicious conduct adduced by way of edification. Wo 
cannot, liowever^ regret that Mr Kipling has not returned 
to the brutal surroundings* of Badalia Herodsfoot. They 
offer too strong a temptation to the lower side of his 
forceful personality. 

Mr Arthur Morrison, one of the first to follow in Mr 
Kipling’s footsteps through the slums, did so with the 
most humanitarian purpose. 

‘It is the artist’s jaivilogcV he .says, ‘to seek his material 
where he tlihiks well, and it is no man’s privilege to say him 
nay. If the community have left horrible places and horrible 
lives before his eyes, then the fault is that of the eommuiiity ; 
^aud to iiicture these pliiees and these lives becomes not merely 
Jiis privilege, but bis duty.’ (‘New Review*,’ xvi, 318.) * 

Consequently, eitlier onr jioels, from Cliaucer to Teimy- 
^^on, and our novelists, from Kicliardson to Meredith, arc 
not artists, or else they have sadly neglected their duty. 
Perhaps, however, misery did not exist in their day ; or it 
may bo that, owing to some orroneons theory of aesthetics, 
they considered art to bo something Qiitiroly different from 
the sensational description of the disgusting, the vicious, 
the bestial degradation of mankind. 

Although Mr Morrison imitated Mr Kipling, it must 
Vol. 190.— iVo. m. 2 F 
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bo allowed, if effectiveness be the measure of artistic 
worth, that he possessed greater genius, for his characters 
represent lower depths of degradation. Tom Horodsfoot, 
for instance, is a poor hero compared with Billy Chope. 
Billy Chope, while living on the earnings of his mother, 
saw how profitable it would be to have two women to 
labour for him instead of one. Ho ^married, therefore, a 
factory girl, and obtained a considerable increase of in- 
come until his wife became a mother and was no longer 
able to work, when he sent her out in the stiroets to get 
him money. Another tale in the interest of social reform, 
entitled ‘A Poor Stick,’ relates how a husband became 
half-witted in consequence of his wife’s infidelity ; another, 
‘Without Visible Means,’ how working-men rob their 
fellows, not only of their money, but of their tools, and 
leave them to die. 

These essays in philanthropy appear to have been so 
successful that Mr Morrison wrote a novel in the same 
spirit. • 

‘ It was my fate,’ he says, ‘ to oncounter a place in Shoreditch 
where children were born and reared in dreuinstances that 
gave these children no reasonable chance of living <lecont 
lives : where tlniy were born foredamned to a criminal or 
semi-criminal career; ... I endeavoured to do my duty 
by writing a tale wherein I hoped to bring the condition 
of this place within the comijrehension of others.’ * 

Tlio tale was ‘ A Child of the Jago.’ We think Mr Morri- 
son must have* found his duty a very pleasant one. As 
the intention of his book was not that of a work of art, 
he was able to cover its lack of construction and charac- 
terisation by describing things so horrible in themselves 
that tliey would lend an air of brutal strength to any 
book i^ which they were narrated. In point of con- 
struction, the novel, as a story of the career of a child 
of the slums, does not give enough space to the prin- 
cipal figure ; on the other hand, as a description o£ a 
square of two hundred and fifty yards in which ‘the 
human population swarmed in thousands,’ it wants that 
stir of multitudinous life, that movement of the crowd 
which is necessary to such a picture. There is no sensa- 
tion of reality in this respect, even in the accounts of the 
street-fights. Moreover that verisimilitude of presenta- 
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tion which should be the note of a novel pretending to 
exhibit only facts, is destroyed by violent coincidences in 
the plot. That Perrot, for example, should have been 
unlucky enough to break into the house of the captain- 
general of London burglars — the one drime the conse- 
quences of which he could not hope to escape—is as viole'nt 
a coincidence as any that occurs among all the imita- 
tions of ‘Sherlock Holmes.’ ‘A Child of the Jago’ also 
resembles such later, works of Mr Morrison as ‘Martin 
Hewitt, the Investigator,* in that the figures are distin- 
guished more by their crimes or criminal tendencies than 
by any attempt at characterisation. Weech, the villain 
of the piece, seems to have been drawn with the greatest 
care; but he is merely an amalgamation of two well- 
known characters of Dickens — a Uriah Heep carrying on 
the business of Fagin. 

In spite, however, of these defects, it is indisputable 
that in ‘ Lizerunt ’ and ‘ A Child of the Jago,’ Mr Morrison 
surpassed, in point of* eifectiveness, the author of ‘The 
Record of Badalia Ilerodsfoot.’ In fact, as soon as Mr 
Kipling had 8ho)vn the way to the slums, he was surpassed 
in all that ho had aimed* at by many writers, who, like 
Mr Morrison, have displayed but little talent in other 
directions. But Mr Morrison has been, in his turn, outdone 
by a later writer, Mr W. S. Mailgham, the author of ‘ Liza 
of Lambeth,’ who, apart from his greater realistic effect, 
wrote with a frankness of intention which gives him an 
advantage over the author of ‘ A Child of the Jago.’ The 
usual humanitarian motive he did not feign ; and finding 
it pleasant and easy to describe the animal side of the 
lower classes, he related his story more effectively than 
any other writer of his school, because he made less pre- 
tence of being cither an artist or even a social ref ormer, 
and more openly enjoyed the scenes of filth and outrage 
which he depicted. The story itself, a miserable tale of 
the seduction of a factory girl, does not call for remark. 
Originality was another quality that Mr ^Maugham did 
not pretend to have. Ilis novel stands out from the 
others, partly because it is written as photographically 
as the criminal law of England in its present state allows; 
and especially because of its absolute vulgarity, it having 
pleased the author to exhibit, in the passages of conversa- 
tion which occupy most of the book, the vernacular idiom 

2 F ^ 
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at its worst; imbecile grossness having been his only 
idea of wit and humour, and inexpressive and irritating 
barbarisms his only means of forcible statement. 

About the date of the appearance of ‘ Liza of Lambeth ’ 
the English writers of the same kind of novel were suffi- 
ciently numerous to constitute a school of fiction feebly 
imitating the French naturalistic movement in the eighties, 
described in ‘ Le Termite * of MM. Rosny. The English 
authors, however, did not combine under the influence of 
any theory of philosophy or aesthetics. Their movement 
was purely commercial in its origin. Save in regard to 
the works of a few authors of genius too inimitfible to bo 
coimleif cited, every novelty in English fiction — such as 
‘ The Prisoner of Zenda * or ‘ A Window in Thrums ’ — that 
meets with success is at once imitated by a class of writers 
whose special office it is to convert into a trade each 
happy inspiration whicli at first was not without art. 
The fact that the works now in (piestion had not from 
the beginning any pretension to *art, made iliem easier 
to manufacture. M. Le GoHic, in liis book ‘ RoTiianciers 
d’AujoimTluii,’ gave a list of over forty jR'rencli novelists 
who wrote after the manner of MM. Zoia, I)e Goncourt, 
and lluysmans. (3ur list of their e(*hoes, in whi(*h, un- 
fortunately, Mr Thomas Hardy, as the author of ‘Jude 
tlie Obscui 0 ,’ stooped to take a ])lace, would consist only 
of twelve names ; and we do not think that fr<)m a literary 
])oint of view the list would jmssess the slightest interest. 
Even an examination of the general character of the tales 
would merely serve to show how very scanty, after all, 
was the new material for fiction which Mr Kipling found 
in the slums, and how seldom it was handled with any 
originality of method. We need not refer to tlu^ grosser 
su})jects. liut how many descriptions, almost identical in 
tr(3atiHcnt, are thoni of a light betwcien two men about a 
girl ? J.-H. Kosny, ])y a happy simihi, likens the struggle to 
a combat between two knights for the favour of a noble 
dame. It strikes Mr Morrison «as a buttle for Helen of 
Troy, whilst Mr A. St John Adcock calls his story, in 
which the lady herself enters the lists, ‘ Helen of Bow.' 
In another talc — we have already forgotten the name of 
the writer — the prize of beauty is described after the fray 
by both her champions. Another topic, the desire of 
the very poorest peoplq to give their dead respectable 
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burial, is a common theme for humorous sketches ; and, 
indeed, MM. Rosny, Mr Morrison, Mr Maugham, and Mr 
Pugh are perhaps at their wittiest in dealing with this 
pleasant weakness of human nature. As wo have men- 
tioned Mr St John Adcock, it is only fair to say that in 
many of his stories in ‘ East-End Idylls ’ and ‘ In the Imago 
of God’ ho described with syTn])at]iy and restraint tlio 
obscure and patient sufferings of the weak and outcast. 
With his talent for characterisation and his gift of kindly 
liumour he might liave lightened more than he did the 
generally gloomy cast of his work. Mr Pugh’s ‘Tony 
Drum ’ is another exception from the stdiool of crude and 
violent effects ; and this tale of an imaginative little 
cripple of the slums only required some art in tlie telling 
of it in order to survive all tlui other books by the 
same author. It is possible that Mr Pugli’s failure to 
rliandle the subject witli adequate charm and delicacy 
was due to the fact that lie had blimled his artistic per- 
cex)tion by relying on the most horrible and outrageous 
sensationalism, by desc.ribing such a scene as that in which 
one of bis heroes strangles a woman of the streets, and, 
when she is dead, bites offdier fingers and commits otlier 
abominations. 

During the vogue of tin', slum novel in England, there 
was a similar vogue in the liction of the United States. 
The two movements w<n’e, v/e think, indej)endmit of each 
other, their resemblance being perhaps due to the common 
qualities of the two nations, and to tlu'ir common deriva- 
tion from the novels of th(5 realistic school in France. 
As a matter of fact, Mr Kipling’s tale, ‘ The Record of 
Badalia Herodsfoot,’ had but little priority in date of 
appearance to ‘Maggie; a Child of the Street,’ a finer 
'story of the same class by a young American writer, 
the late Mr Stephen Crane, who republished it in 
1896, In this first work of the author of ‘The Red 
Badge of Courage,’ one can easily see from whom he 
learnt his art. Mr Stephen Crane would not have ap- 
peared so surprisingly original if he had written in 
French. As the passages relating to railway engines 
and wheatficlds in ‘ The Octopus,’ by a recent American 
novelist, seem to have been paraphrased from ‘La Beto 
Humaine’ and ‘La Terre,’ so the style of Mr Stephen 
Crane’s earlier works appears to have been modelled 
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upon V^criture artiste of the Do Goncourt. This im- 
pressionistic manner of writing, with its repetition of 
unnecessary details for the sake of the strange effect 
obtained by repeating them, its omission of the essential 
features for the sake of the strange effects obtained by 
omitting them, its staccato sentences and its other man- 
nerisms, strikes one, at its worst, as the symptom of a 
nervous disorder more than an innovation in style, and, 
at its best, as a diction with pictorial qualities that 
redeem its artificiality. It is undoubtedly curious as an 
experiment, but one soon wearies of it. 

‘ Maggie ’ is the New York version of * Nell Horn ’ and 
‘ Liza of Lambeth.* She was a rare and wonderful pro- 
duction of a tenement district, a pretty girl. Her father 
and mother drank and quarrelled, and, by reason of the 
horror and miseiy of her home, she drifted into evil ways. 
The remainder of the story relates her degradation and 
death. It is told with effect and restraint, in a series of 
snap-shots, vivid with detail and ;^et not disgustingly ex- 
plicit. Its main fault, wo think, is a want of logic in the 
characterisation. The figures are mecjianical in their 
conduct; they seem like curioUs x)ieces of machinery in 
spasmodic action. Yet, for all this, ‘ Maggie * is the best 
of all the recent novels of misery; and, together with 
‘George’s Mother,’ it represents the talent of the late 
Mr Stephen Crane employed in its immaturity •and upon 
diflScult subjects, but employed with the instincts of art. 

If we were considering, generally, the novel of the 
slums, we should have to mention another class of writers 
who can scarcely bo said to have described only the 
misery of the poor. But, as in the case of ‘ De Profundis : 
a Tale of the Social Deposits,’ by Mr William Gilbert, 
published about 1864, many of these writers, while con- 
tinuing the traditions founded by Dickens, exhibit in 
their works all the great defects in construction whicli 
only the genius of a master could force us to overlook. 
Mr Pett Ridge, however, as an exception, deserves notice. 
For, although he takes a wholesome view of human life, 
yet we hardly think it can be denied that he describes 
one side of the existence of the lower classes with as 
much reality as any of the realists. His novels of ‘ the 
social deposits * have many of the faults of ‘ De Profundis,* 
and we consider them inferior to his shorter tales and 
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sketches, for in the latter he happily relies almost entirely 
on the gift which makes his books worth reading. His 
real merit consists in the liveliness and vigour with which 
ho describes the rough humour of the London crowd; 
and in this he claims kinship with Dickens himself. The 
fact that he has not attempted to create any memorable 
figure, such as Sam Weller, is owing quite as much to 
the difference of his method as to his want of power to 
conceive such a character. In the ‘ Sketches by Boz,’ the 
merest caricature of a human being is singularly drawn ; 
but in Mr Pett Ridge’s work the boisterous manners and 
rude incisive banter of his personages are the mark not 
so much of the individuals themselves as of the class to 
which they belong. Moreover, while these studies are 
generally so true to a type as to appear to have b(jen 
rax)idly sketched from life, Dickens’ idiosyncratic creatures 
seem to have been evolved out of their author’s own 
abundant vivacity of spirit. To say that Mr Pett Ridge 
seldom paints the verjj darkest side of life is but to define 
and commend his talent. He is a man of humour who 
prefers to smile where others groan ; and we may well 
be grateful, for liumour is as rare as genius. 

AiK^ther American writer who describes the ‘ tenement * 
life of the great American cities truthfidly and not realis- 
tically is Mr Jacob A. Riis. Mr Riis’s sketches are as 
effective as those of the school of filth and outrage ; but 
as he writes in a spirit of charity and pity he has succeeded 
in strongly influencing public opinion, while the realists 
have only impressed a little circle (^f readers with a sense 
of their descriptive power, which was often only a power 
to disgust. The other American writers who, for a time, 
found their material in the slums of New York and 
Chicago are scarcely known in England; and even the 
most promising of them, Mr George Ade and Mr J. K. 
Friedman, must, in our judgment, produce finer work 
before their English rights become very valuable. Mr 
Ade is certainly not without talent, but some of his 
books strike us rather as ingenious journalism than 
as literature; and he has still to discover that the 
slang of the Chicago streets is not, as an instrument of 
expression, equal to the English language. Mr Friedman’s 
last novel would have been a very interesting study of 
one side of the great industrial undertakings of the 
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United States if he had connected his scones by means 
of a representative incident instead of by a love aifair 
between two young people of the better classes. This 
defect notwithstanding, it is a meritorious piece of work, 
which proves that a novelist of ability finds bettor sub- 
jects in the world of work and business and social move- 
ment than in dreary and monotonous slums. Even Ibsen 
has hardly succeeded in investing the business of a sani- 
tary inspector with any tragic significance. 

There remains, of course, the philanthropic motive. 
Our design, however, has been merely to deal with the 
novel of misery as a form of art, and therefore wo have 
not referred to those writers of fiction who only pretend 
to ventilate the difficult problems which Mr 13. S. liown- 
treo has properly discussed in his recent work, ‘ Poverty ; 
a Study of Town Life.’ A novel, as Goethe said, proves 
nothing. The novel of the imperfections of the social 
scheme is, even at its best, as in * Les Misorables,’ a 
singularly unconvincing form in wlych to write a treatise 
on the condition of the lowest classes; and when it is 
written after the manner of Mr Richard Whitciiig’s ‘ No. 5, 
John Street,* it can only inlluoiice the opinions of that 
body of readers who appear to exist for the mere purpose 
of making poor novels .popular. Yet readers of this class 
have certain negative virtues for which they deserve 
credit. They require, as the price of their patronage, 
that the novelist shall adopt their standpoint in art 
and morals. Now in art their standi)oint is very low, 
but in morals it is not altogether despicable. Con- 
sequently they have neglected the novels of the writers 
who relied upon ‘ the glorious effects of filth and outrage,’ 
in spite of the fact that the artistic qualities of those 
works were, generally speaking, exiictly consonant with 
their taste. This lack of popular encouragement would 
not have put an end to a real movement in literature. Of 
all the school there would have survived some artists 
who would have held to their conceptions from the love 
of their art. But, as wo pointed out, the recent vogue of 
the novel of misery was purely commercial in its origin, 
and, like most commercial undertakings, it was discon- 
tinued so soon as it was discovered that it did not pay. 
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Art. III.-~.THB GAME-LAWS OP OTHER COUNTRIES. 

1. Oke's Game-Laws, Fourth edition. Edited by J. W, 
Willis Bund. London : Butterworth, 1897. 

2. Sport in Europe, Edited by P. G. Aflalo. London; 
Sands, 1901. 

3. Notes for Travellers and Sjiortsvien in the Sudan, 
Cairo, 1901. 

4. Game-Laws in brief. New York ; * Forest and Stream * 
Publishing Company, 1901. 

5. Codes-Manuels du Chasseur et du Pecheur, By Gaston 
Lecouffe. Paris : Girard, 1900. 

0. Sammhing der deutschen Jagdgesetze, By Josef Bauer. 
Ncudamm : Neumann, 1891. 

7. Legislation de la Conf deration et des Cantovs. Bern ; 
Michel, 1895. 

Spout with rod and gun has l)een so long regarded as 
the inalienable prerogative of the Anglo-Saxon all tlio 
world over, that wo are apt to make light of the sporting 
customs and ganie-laws of other nations. Hero and there, 
as in Scandinavia, it is true tluit the Briton was the 
pioneer of sport, and found his recreation in their lakes 
and forests before the natives themselves awoke to the 
sporting possibilities of their otherwise not over-produc- 
tive country. In the vast majority of cases, however, 
though the sport of angling may have lacked recognition 
among the upper classes, the chasse, in some form or other, 
has long been established, formerly as the privilege of 
Court and clergy, latterly as the right of all who choose 
to pay the necessary taxes and obey such other regula- 
tions as are framed for the protection of the game. 
These laws, as drafted and administered in the different 
countries, have an increasing interest in these daj's of 
easy travel ; and it is the object of the present article to 
examine a few of the first principles on which they are 
based in the chief Latin and Germanic communities. 

We do not preface this enquiry with any preliminary 
remarks on the definitions of game and trespass, property 
and poaching, vermin and shooting rights; for such 
matters belong rather to the legal specialist, and it is 
from another point of view that foreign game-laws are 
to bo briefly reviewed in these pages. Nor have we 
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regarded it as essential to a proper understanding of the 
subject once more to go over the somewhat hackneyed 
ground of the ethics of game-laws generally. There is a 
curious style of argument that professes to blame the law 
for the very crimes that it aims at suppressing. If there 
Avere no game-laws, we are told, there would be no 
poaching. This is undeniably true, because if there were 
no game-laws there would soon be no game. The lesson 
taught and learnt in every land with indigenous or 
acclimatised game worth the name, is that game-laws are 
an absolute necessity ; and some of the most democratic 
communities in both America and Australasia have un- 
complainingly submitted to sporting-laws more rigorous 
than those wliich survive in some of the oldest mon- 
archies of Europe. 

In the majority of cases Englishmen will have no 
difficulty in understanding those broad principles which 
have inspired the framing of foreign game-laws, though 
local requirements have often modified the ai)plicatiou 
of these principles. Thus, the question, comparatively 
unimportant in this country, of indemnifying the agri- 
culturist for damage done by game, whether bird or boast, 
assumes quite different proportions in Belgium and 
Germany, where wild-boars thrive in the neighbourhood 
of cultivated land, and are not merely destructive to the 
crops, but oven dangerous to man. In most European 
countries, therefore, not only may the boar be hunttjd at 
all seasons and without licence (Sardinia alone protects 
the animal between March 1 and November 15), but 
those who rent sporting-forests are compelled by law to 
keep the number of boars reasonably low, even if they 
have to go to the trouble and cxi)enso of organising grand 
battues for the purpose. 

One or two aspects of sporting-laws in other countries 
find, it is true, no counteri^art in these islands. We have 
not, for instance, the passion for acclimatising now game- 
birds which seems to possess our neighbours. The Scotch 
grouse, as a case in point, latterly turned down in western 
Germany, near Malmedy, or the Braziliiin tinamu^ accli- 
matised in almost every country in Europe, must soon be 
provided with special close-times in accordance with their 
seasons of reproduction where these differ from those of 
the indigenous game-birds provided for in older codes. 
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Again, the suppression of vermin other than boars is an- 
other serious consideration in some continental countries, 
of which we have no conception at home. In each of the 
two dual kingdoms, for instance, Austria-Hungary and 
Scandinavia, the Government ojffers large rewards every 
year for the destruction of birds and beasts of prey; 
while in Portugal the private ‘ Associacjao dos Cacjadoros 
Portuguezes * holds out a similar encouragement. 

The difficulties arising out of a complicated code of 
conflicting laws in the various states, counties, depart- 
ments, or provinces of a country are also almost unin- 
telligible to ourselves, so long have wo been accustomed 
to a practically uniform sporting-code for the United 
Kingdom. It is true that the hare is protected in Ireland, 
and not in England or Scotland ; but such slight local 
variations do not affect the general uniformity of our 
sporting-laws. A disorder yet more incomprehensible 
to English sportsmen may arise on frontiers between 
countries or division^ of countries. Thus, the close-times 
in force for wild-fowl in the estuary of the Scheldt arc 
so various tha^ wild-duck may be shot a fortnight earlier 
on the Zeeland shore tiian on that of North Brabant. 
On Lake Champlain, again, which lies between New York 
and Vermont States, the Vermont laws are more lax 
than those of the other State, with the result that New 
York anglers are seriously handicapped in their black- 
bass fishing. 

Among the cosmopolitan principles which inspire the, 
legislators on game in many lands, mention may be made 
of the prohibition of night-shooting, of shooting in the 
snow, and of fishing through the ice. Sunday shooting 
is only discountenanced by ourselves and in some parts 
of the United States. In continental countries, however, 
as well as in other parts of the States, not only is Sunday 
shooting widely practised, but Sunday is a favourite 
opening day, and, in some cases, cheaper permits are 
issued for Sunday sportsmen. As regards the illegality 
of night-shooting, it may be borne in mind that, whereas 
it does not in this country cover wild-fowling, flighting or 
otherwise, this is not the case in America, where such 
sport is unconditionally forbidden. In some countries 
the exact moaning of * night’ is very strictly defined, 
generally as embracing the period between one hour after 
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sunset and one hour before sunrise; but in others the 
meaning is extremely vague. Similar ambiguity rests 
upon the condition that can be defined as ‘ snow sufficient 
for tracking purposes ’ ; while the conditional illegality of 
fishing when ice covers all or only part of a lake has also 
in groat measure to be determined by the eloquence of 
the advocates or the humour of the law-courts. 

The subject of big-game extermination was discussed 
in these pages* at the time when a convention was signed 
at the Foreign Office by representatives of the Powers 
concerned in African dcveloi^ment; and it seems desirable, 
by way of bringing our account of the question down 
to date, and also as a general introduction to the more 
characteristic xAiiglo-Saxon methods of protection, to toxich 
briefly on the new Sudan regulations promulgated in the 
latter part of 1901. They are in every way admirable. 
Not only does the combined system of heavy licences and 
limited bags promise efficient protection of the threatened 
species, but the authorities have gufirded most effect ually 
against any contemplated evasion of this bag-limit by the 
payment of licence fees in more than one mudlrivh 
(i.e. divisional district). This means that tfio tusk-hunt(M’ 
will not be able to shoot Ins two elephants in the mudlrleh 
of Kassala, and then proceed to bag other two in the 
viudirieh of Sennaar. In all the five game districts into 
which, for convenience of administration, the Sudan has 
been parcelled out, we find unconditional protciction ex- 
tended to the zebra, wild-ass, eland, gii*afTe, rliinocc'ros, 
•chimpanzee, secretary-bird, shoe-bill, and ground-hornbill. 
The hippopotamus, on the other hand, which is absolutely 
protected around Kas.sala and in the northern province, 
may, on payment of somowdiat heavy fees, bo shot else- 
where ; ^and similar conditions apply to the elephant, 
buffalo, ostrich, and various kinds of antelope. The 
authorities at Khartum, not satisfied with these already 
effective measures, have further imposed export-fees on 
living or dead specimens of almost every animal likely to 
attract the sportsman or collector, and have sot aside a 
large game-reserve for tlie exclusive use of oflicials. 

Another regulation, which we have not yet mentioned, 
suggests a digression upon a subject which must bo near 
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the heart of every sportsman. We should welcome the 
promulgation of an analogous rule by the County 
Council which controls the district of the Broads, for it 
inflicts a penalty of 51, on any one shooting from the 
Nile river-steamers, either in motion or at rest, except at 
crocodiles; and even this practice, as the wording quaintly 
has it, ‘ is to be deprecated as being more dangerous to 
the riverain population than to the crocodile.* In very 
few countries is sufficient attention paid to the careless 
handling of firearms. With ourselves, there is no sign 
of any endeavour to prevent shooting accidents, except 
perhaps in the intention, as suggested above, of the Acts 
prohibiting shooting at night. In America, indeed, the 
frequent casualties and fatalities in the deer-forests have 
caused a general outcry ; and the game-laws of the 
State of Maine go so far as to fix a maximum penalty of 
ton years* imprisonment, or a fine of a thousand dollars, 
for any one who, ‘ while on a hunting trip, or in the 
pursuit of wild gaifie or game-birds, negligently or 
(*arelessly shoots and wounds, or kills, any human being.* 
Tlioso who condemn the Ioav value put upon human life in 
the United States should* bear in mind this unusual legal 
recognition of res^xuisibility. Whore, as now and then 
liappens, an Indian is the victim of a sportsman’s careless- 
n(\ss, political considerations complicate the case, for tlio 
Indians,* who do not perpetrate such criminal blunders 
themselves, are not unnaturally loud in their reproaches. 

It is proposed to make it compulsory in American 
forests to wear distinctive red caps and jerseys. This 
attire would inev itably lessen the chances of a good bag, 
since every experienced deer-stalker knows he must adapt 
his costume as closely as possible to the background and 
environment in which he shoots. Nevertheless, the added 
security may w(dl be worth the price. It must be ad- 
mitted that shooting fatalities are less common in this 
country ; yet it is not long since a wild-fowder was acci- 
dentally shot in the eastern counties, being taken, as ho 
stood up in his punt by moonlight, for a rising bird, and, 
as such, at once bagged by another gunner concealed 
among the reeds. 

Let us now take notice of some of the more remark- 
able regulations that afVcct fishing and shooting in other 
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countries. We cannot, of course, include every country in 
this enquiry. We must pass over Russia, which in Europe 
alone embraces some seven hundred and fifty million 
acres of sporting territory, and which for all time iirotects 
its Lithuanian bison, but, on the other hand, cancels all 
close-times for the benefit of Siberian exiles who may 
depend for their bare living on the spoils of the chase. 
We must spend no time in Turkey, with its loosely 
framed, and yet more loosely interpreted, ‘ R^glemont de 
Police,’ with its vague March to August close-time for all 
game, its protection from trap and call of every small 
bird, with a single exception in the quail, the one bird of 
passage that most needs protection, and its arbitrary 
fixing of close-seasons for the fishes and crustaceans. 
This last example of legislation is most remarkable and 
almost without parallel, for the merdjian^ a favourite 
sea-fish, was protected from March to August in 1899 ; 
red mullet were protected during April and May, 1900 ; 
then both prohibitions wore cancelle J, and lobsters in their 
turn were given a period of immunity. Of the laissez- 
faire noticeable in Japan since the decline of the feudal 
rigimey of the comparatively ineffectual ley de caza in 
Spain, of the mild and inadequate penalties prescribed in 
Denmark, our tour of enquiry can take no notice; but 
even with these omissions it may perhaps afford material 
for a comparative study of the world’s game-laws. 

The game-laws of France are not, as has already been 
indicated, a credit to the legislature of that country. As 
France so long and so strenuously upheld feudal rights, 
in sport as in other aspects of the national life, it was only 
to be expected that she would, in the Revolution, witness 
the most complete volte-face in her game-laws. That such 
was the case, the records of that terrible time abundantly 
show; but reaction followed reaction, and the excessive 
liberty allowed to every patriot who had converted into 
some sort of a fowling-piece the gun which had been 
given for sterner work, soon attracted the opposition of 
the agricultural clement, so that some semblance of a 
game-law was hurriedly formulated to meet the new 
requirements. Ever since that time it may bo said that 
the French Government has incessantly tinkered at its 
new code, here introducing some strange anachronism 
from the old, there devising an altogether novel and 
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amazing expedient to check some real or fancied evil, 
until there is more law and less repression in France than 
in any other country in the world. No one perusing the 
highly complex sporting-laws of modern Prance would 
anticipate such widespread complaints of unchecked 
poaching, on the part of magistrates and deputies in 
close sympathy with the offenders, and of sportsmen at 
their wits’ ends to preserve the last remnants of a once 
unrivalled game-list. 

Indeed, the French associations and leagues of sports- 
men and game-preservers have long despaired of the 
magistrates, and are now accustomed to take their com- 
plaints direct to the Minister of Agriculture or to the 
Minister of the Interior, according to the jurisdiction 
within which the particular offence falls. Having owned 
to sore confusion in our own laws, it will perhaps not be 
blamed as a throwing of stones at other glass-houses if 
wo pause to notice one or two still more remarkable 
contradictions in those of our neighbours, who profess to 
have retained in its severe purity all that was worth pre- 
serving of the old Roman law. Now there is a rule in 
France toucliing that vexed question, the reduction-to- 
possession of game — that a peasant who finds dead or 
wounded game may retain it, if the sportsman who killed 
it has given up the search. Yet who shall say when such 
a search«is ‘ given up * ? Surely we can all recall occasions 
when, almost at the end of the walk back to the dog- 
carts, our eyes always on the ground, our dogs ranging to 
right and left and sniffing the failing scent at the close of 
a cold day, we have picked up grouse or pheasants that 
must have flown or run aii amazing distance after re- 
ceiving their death-wound. Can we be said to have 
‘ given up * the search merely because wo perhaps deferred 
tlio recovery of one or two birds that we were confident 
of having mortally hit? 

In their definition of ‘vermin,’ too, our neighbours 
lack the clearness that shows itself in the lists of some 
other lands. Thus their Mies fauves^ which (if they 
threaten damage to the crops or live-stock) may be 
destroyed by landowners at all seasons and without 
licence, include the boar, fox, roe, otter, weasel and pole- 
cat, but neither the rabbit nor the hare, though these 
also may be treated in the same summary fashion. In 
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England we compel landowners, like any one else, to take 
out a game-licence and to respect the established close- 
seasons. In France, on the other hand, the anti-socialist 
principles that characterised the Government of the 
‘ bourgeois ’ king carried, in 1844, a law (still valid) which 
allows the owner of a walled or fenced estate to shoot on 
that estate at all times of the year, day and night, and 
without any licence whatever. With ourselves, again, 
gun and game licences taken out in the mother-country 
are valid only within its limits ; but the French pei'rnifi de 
chasse covers both France and Algeria, and may bo taken 
out in cither country, 

French anglers have even less reason to congratulate 
themselves on the law’s enacted for their benefit than 
their brethren of the gun ; and a more singular admixture 
of petty control on the one hand and lax indifference on 
the other it would bo difficult to find. The ‘ after dark * 
clause in the French fishery-law’s, for instance, which 
bears but one interpretation, aikl is free from the 
ambiguity already noticed in sundry shooting restrictions 
to the same effect, deprives the angler of those two most 
precious hours of his summer* fishing, the hour after 
sunset and the hour preceding sunrise. Why fishing 
should bo prohibited during these two periods it is hard 
to say. There cun be no question of the concealment oi:’ 
illegal engines — nets, traps, and the rest of the poacluir s 
paraphernalia — for daylight in Juno and July lasts more 
than an hour after sunset and begins more than an hour 
before sunrise. Side by side with this inexplicable pro- 
hibition, M. Dupuy, full of zeal in the interests of the 
working-man angler, introduces his cheap permits for 
Sunday fisliing throughout the close-season — a suicidal 
measure that France has lately borrowed from Belgium, 
where the Sunday permit during tlio fence-months has 
long been popular. Such friction with riparian owners 
as from time to time attracts general notice on the 
Thames and other of our sporting rivers, could never 
arise in Franco, for, instead of enjoying exclusive fishing- 
rights from his own bank, the French riparian owner on 
all navigable waters enjoys no rights whatever, the right 
of fishing being vested in the State, and therefore in the 
people at large. Each system has its advantages and its 
drawbacks. In England, riparian owners, secure in their 
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rights, are encouraged to interest themselves in the main- 
tenance o£ the stock of fish and to spend large sums in 
introducing new kinds. In France, angling is thrown 
open, at a small charge, to the mass of the people. It 
thus becomes a valuable source of revenue to the State ; 
and, though the sport is naturally indifferent, the mass of 
the people is content. 

Yet the Fremsh are ruining their streams with a con- 
tinual extension of j)rivilegos. Until recently we always 
confessed that their liiws liad the advantage of our own 
in restricting the meaning of legitimate angling in State 
waters to the use of one rod or other tackle held in the 
hand. Thosci wlio aj*i5 familiar with the banks of our 
lower Thames on Sundays during the open-season need 
no reminding of the pot-hunters who fish with two rods. 
The second rod is, in our opinion, to be condemned, less 
by reason (;f the numb(ir of fish that it takes, than because 
of the many which, not being struck and played at the 
right moment, merely legain their liberty with torn jaws. 
Until recently such a result was not possibh? on French 
streams ; but tljo latest modification of the French law 
legalises fishing with tackle not actually held in the hand, 
but placed wdthin reach of the hand— a method answering 
to the Tliames practice that w'e have deprecated. 

Let us, hoAvover, be just, and own feuikly wliero we 
opine that our neighbours have still the better of us. It 
appears to us that if Mr Mumhdla's Act fixing the fence- 
months for coarse fish be satisfactory in years of early 
summers, it emmot also answer the requirements of tlie 
case in years when summer is late and the rigours of 
winter retain their dominion over the waters until far 
into the s]>ring. The oidy ]K).ssible expedient, then, would 
seem to be a shifting close-time according to the climatic 
conditions of each year. This is the French ])ractice, and 
here it is that the French have the advantage of us. 
Kacli year tlu^ fence-months for lishes and the close-times 
for other animals are published, at a suniciently early 
date, in the ollicial gazettes. A similar system obtains 
generally on the Continent and in most ])arts of America. 
We alone retain our stationary close-times, fixed and 
immovable; and in this rigid conservatism onr insularity 
is not seen at its best. 

It is necessary, in comparing tlio laAvs of another 
Vol. 190.— iVb. 392. 2 o 
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country with those of our own, to make the proi)er 
allowance for different conditions, for without such 
breadth of view the value of the comparison is slight. 
We have, for instance, from time to time heard com- 
plaints on the part of Englishmen residing in Franco — 
and consequently considering themselves entitled to all 
manner of privileges withheld from French subjects — of 
the somewhat complicated procedure incident to taking 
out a game-licence, or de chassc, in that country. 

These exiles contrast, with home-sick regrets, our own 
simple purchase of the game-licence — and no questions 
iisked — at the nearest post-ollice, with the French routine 
of a|)plication to the local mayor, who in turn procures 
the permia fj’om the Minister of Agriculture. Yet there 
is good reason for the distinction, as these critics might 
easily perceive for themselves. Whereas in England the 
game-licence is a purely revenue-making device, without 
any protective object, and whereas, furthermore, it carries 
with it little right to shoot, save c?ii private lands elhci- 
ently patrolled by kee])ors, the French bestows coii- 

siderabhi sporting rights over arid abov e t{|e mere right to 
kill game. Largo tracts of open shooting (^xist in France 
such as are not to l)e found in England, our free shooting 
being for the most part confined to shore shooting of 
doubtful quality; and the French authorities liav(‘. con- 
sequently to take precautions iliat would (piit^^ outside 
the i)rovince of our Excise. A"o ft)!* instance, is 

issued to applicants under sixteen years of age ; and even 
those of less than twenty-one years requinj written lea vt^ 
from a parent or guardian. Apidicaiits iire also debari*ed 
wliose parents are not on the list of ratepay(u*s, a dis- 
qualification which almost jdaces them on a footing with 
persons convicted of vagrancy, heggary, or theft. 

We have already said that French anglers have little 
reason' to rest satisfied with tlu5 existing laws ; and, in fact, 
they have lately petitioned the Minister of Agriculture to 
apply to fishing a law analogous to that which has ox)er- 
ated so successfully in the repression of poaching else- 
where, chielly by means of handsome rewards voted by the 
authorities to keei^ers who bring delinquents to justice. 
This system of rewarding the informant, the reward 
being often in a fixed ratio to tlie fine, is very common 
in continental stfites, prirticularly in Italy, where, as wo 
shall presently have occasion to show, the old codes of 
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each province arc still in force, in spite of nearly half a 
century of attempts to pass a uniform law.* That French 
rivers are in sore need of further protection is apparent 
from the increasing number of poaching cases reported ; 
and one of these, from a western department, shows that 
the poachers have taken to ply their trade in open day 
throughout the close-;season, merely concealing their 
features in linen masks with x>ierced eyeholes, not unlike 
the disguise formerly made famous by the Australian 
bushranger. 

Such, then, is the unsatisfactory state of the sporting- 
laws in Franco. It might, x^c^i'l^aps, have been thought 
that in a land in which the shooting of game has been 
made the right of the man}'' instead of the jjrivilege of 
the few, the preservation of tht^ game woidd in turn 
apx)eal to wider sym])athies. This, however, is far from 
being tlie case; and tlie small and intoliigent minority of 
Frenchiueu wlio sigh for the reform of their game-laws 
hnds itself as far as ever from the goal of its desires. 
The attitude of the authorities is not always easy to 
understand, hut *it would seem to waver between an in- 
creasing desire to conciliate the masses and an anxiety 
to foster the State revenues, amounting, ax)X)roximately, 
i,o lifty millions of francs, which arise from the x^owder- 
tax, the game-licence, and the renting of sx)orting terri- 
tories frodi the State. As a result, the game of France 
has dwindh'd seriously ; and the French are as completely 
dexjondoiit all the year on sux>plies of foreign game as we 
are at Ohristmastiile on the sux)X)lies of foreign geese and 
turkeys. AVe, it is true, iinx^ort our quail — of which more 
hereafter — from the Mediterranean countries ; but i’aris 
alone ax)X)oa]’s to imxmrt from neighbouring counlries 
something like two thousand tons of game every year. 

Tliis suggests a temx)ting digression, wliich, however, 
we must sternly curtail, on the laws alfecting gajiie-dealcrs, 
and the radical alteration that the poxnilar estimate of 
that industry has undergone since the attemx)ts made by 
Henry VllI, and, later, by James I, Williani 111, and Anne, 
to put a stop to the trailic. • The chief ditliculty arises in 
the case of foreign game sold during the close-time. The 
burden of i)roof falls in these cases on the dealer; and 


Sec also (’arcaiii, ‘Mauuale <lei Cacciato»'i.’ Livoruo : Giusti, 
2 a 2 
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the honesty of the dealer is not always proof against 
temptation. Black grouse, for instance, are constantly 
sold in Paris in the French close-time as Scotch birds; 
and if we seek an example of dishonest commerce from 
across the Channel, it is not because abundant evidence 
of similar roguery is wanting in our own country. In 
America, too, there is constant trouble from the same 
cause, and it is aggravated where certain animals are un- 
conditionally protected over a term of years. Thus, thc^ 
State of Missouri has now prohilnted the sale of deer, quail, 
prairie-chicken, and pinnated grouse, killed within the 
territories of the State, for five years from 1901 ; but such 
game may be imported for sale from neighbouring States 
in which no such prohibition is in force. The difficulty 
of distinguishing legal from illicit supplies is obvious in 
such a case. As with ourselves, a certain number of * days 
of grace ’ are allowed in which game-dealers must dispose 
of their surplus stock after the close-season has begun ; 
and some excitement was caused m New York City, in the 
autumn of 1901, by the seizure of forty thousand head of 
game, including quail, duck, and snipe, i^l oT which wore 
found in the store-rooms of a well-known freezing company 
during the close-time. Even during the open-season most 
of the American States — Maine is a marked exception — 
impose exceedingly strict limits on the game that may be 
taken out of the State by sportsmen who liavo killed it by 
legitimate methods ; and a case was lately reported * from 
Michigan, in which sportsmen, debarred from taking the 
game home to their friends, threw it to the hogs ! 

The game-laws of Germany and of Austria need not 
long detain us. Something has incidentally beem said of 
both, and little more need he added. The confusion in- 
sojiarable from want of nniliciition in the sporting-laws 
will at once be evident by a cursory comparison of the 
close-times for Prussia and Wiirtemberg, as for instance : — 



Prussia. 

WUrtc.ni1)crt;. 

lled-deer . , 

Fallow-deer . 
Jiadger 

CaiMircaillie . 
Duck . 
Woodcock. . 

December 11 to August 31 
March 1 to J une 30 

December 1 to September 30 
Juno 1 to August 31 I 

April 1 to .Tune 30 

May 1 to June 30 

October 10 to June 30 
November 10 to June 30 
3<*ebruary 1 to August 31 
May 10 to August 31 
' April 3 to July 35 

April 10 to August 31 


* ‘ Forest and Stream,* December 14, 1901. 
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Although Prussia extends some six degrees of latitude 
farther north than the little kingdom controlled from 
Stuttgart, it would be dillicult to show that climatic 
differ<3nces warrant so considerable a discrepancy bo- 
twei^n the opening or closing dates in the two cases. 

On tlu) whole, it must be admitted that in both Germany 
and Austria tlie game-laws represent the liest traditions 
of the Germanic race and of Courts that have been firm 
siiiiportors and keen followers of the chase. The love of 
sport is imxilanted in all the upper classes of both countries 
to a degree equalled only among our own ; and it Avould 
be dillicult to assign the xialm of entimsiasm between su(*h 
men as the veteran Emjieror of Austria (when in his 
Xirinie), the German Emperor, and the aged but uncon- 
qiierahl(3 Prince llogont of Havaria, who, having long 
sin(*(3 ])as.sed his allotted threescoro-and-ten yc'ars, still 
hunts th(3 savage boar on foot or v/aits at his i)ost in the 
cold dawn for the love-sx>ell of the ca\)ercaillie. 

German liHhing-]a^Vs are somewhat comjdicated, the 
guiding iirinciple being a])parently to reserve as much 
right as xiossible to tln^ jirofessional netsmen, and to make 
tlie s])ortsman pay the highest jiossible sum for strictly 
limitcul xiriviloges. Attention has already been drawn to 
the proxiosal for aclose-time for grouse, the latest addition 
to the G(‘rmau game-list; and, pending the passing of 
sucli an -Act, all good siiortsmcn have n^solved to limit 
ea(;li gun to a daily bag of one brace, 'which is moderates 
in the extreiiu'. Another somewhat less distinguished 
game-hird has of late years been brought from over-sea, 
distributed from tlie game-farm belonging to M. Galiclud, 
a very successful French br(?eder of acclimatised s})e(des, 
and introduced into German coverts by Lieutenant Ney- 
man of Plobmiihlo, Herr Cronau, and oth(»r eiithusiasts. 
Tliis is the Unaviu, a native of tlie Pamiias. Whether the 
cat-fishes, wliich liavo been successfully jiitroduc(‘tl into 
many streams in both France and liolgium, will also 
n^ceivc a close-time of their own has yet to ho seen. 

Tile position of the gamekeeper in dilierent countries 
is among those many interesting asxiects of the subject 
under notice of wdiich considerations of space coinx^el the 
briefest of surveys. Wo have already bad occasion to 
mention the admirable working of the French arrange- 
ment by which the keei)er receives a substantial reward 
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on bringing delinquents to justice. The same principle is 
carried much further in Germany, where the ‘ Jagdschiitz- 
verein ’ makes it its business not merely to jwiy handsome 
rewards in cnses of conspicuous bravery or coolness, but 
also to pension tlie widows and families of keepers killed 
in the performance of their duty. The German game- 
kee})er appears to liaA^c very full powers, and he is in- 
A’ariably acquitted if he kills a poacher, provided that he 
shoots him in front, the inference being that the j)oacher 
was threatening violence. In Ikdgium, on the other hand, 
the gamekeeper seems to bo handicapped in doing his 
allotted work by all manner of vexatious restrictions, for 
lie may only contiscate a lAoacher’s gun in thret^ (*ases : at 
night ; Avheii the poacher is viokuit ; or Avlien he is masked 
or otherAvisc disguised.* AholIhu* curious enactment in 
tlie Belgian code is that AA'hi(*li perinils OAvners ot* enclosed 
forests to snare Avoodcock on theur own property for a 
quarter of an hour after snnsi't ev(uy evening from 
March 10 to April 1 a inclusive. Th^; British ganio-laAA^s, as 
the I’cader is no doubt aAAare, regard the wood(H)ck as. 
game only for the gun, no licence being requisite to snare 
the bird; but tliis remarkabk? exception to the usual 
B(dgian prohibition of killing game. aft(*r suns(5t is a 
different matter. 

It cannot be supjioscd that the gamo-kiAVs of modeiai 
Greece will have for English readers the same? interest as 
so much else relating to that classic kind, yet Ave may 
dcA^ote a feAV lines to the tAvo police regulations franuul 
during the last decade of the niiietecailh century by the* 
Director of Police for Athens and tin? ]k*raeus, and 
apparently taking ell'ect only Avithin his jurisdiction, 
AAdiicli is limited to Attica, It is the first of tlu'se AAdiich 
chiefly concerns ns, for tin? signilicance of the se(?ond is, 
as AAnll presently he setui, rather political than sporting. 
The regulation dated F'ebruary 10, 181M, is based on in- 
formation that the practice of the peasants in setting 
traps for hares all over the country is not only dangerous 
to both man and beast, but also spoils tlie trajiped hares 
for food ; and further, that the unrestrained shooting of 
partridges and removal of their eggs must be regarded 


* Soo, Clerfayt, ‘Guide du Cardc-CIiasse cl Forest ier/ Brussels: Van* 
buggejtthoiHli, 1001, 
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as menacing the survival of the species. It therefore 
enacts that— 

a. The shooting * of partridges is forbidden between 
February 16 and July 20 inclusive, and all other 
beasts and birds, except such as are recognised 
as vermin, ^ire protected between March 15 and 
July 20. 

/9. The trapping * of hares, as well as exposing traj^ped 
hares for sale, is prohibited at all seasons. 

7. It is also illegal to seek, use, or oifer for sale the 
eggs of the partridge or any other game-bird. 

It is unnecessary to give the various i)ains and penalties 
to be enforced for contravention of these clauses, l)iit in 
the original these follow in some detail. 

The second regulation alluded to, which bears date 
November 5, ISDS, alms chiefly at the suppression of 
armed riots, for it orders that, ‘ considering tliat certain 
persons carry amis ur-ilawfully, and that others, sports- 
men, shoot in tin? vicinity of inhabited places and public 
roads,’ 

• 

a. No arms arc to lie carried in tov/ns or villages, 

/9. No arms ai’o to bo carried even outside a town or 
village, save by sportsmen, travellers, shepherds, 
or gam(ik(*epers, and thou only by th(i bearers of 
a clnly stamped permit. 

7. There must bo no firing of guns within any town or 
village. 

o. There must bo no firing for sport or other practice 
near towns, villages, or high roads.t 

As might bo expected in so ])oor a coimiry, Greece 
enjoys the cheapest licemres to bo found in Europe*, for 
the sum of twenty drachma' (a drachma l>eing worth a 
trifle less than a franc) fixed by the stamp-law of 1887 
has, since 1892, been re'dneed to live. 

Italy and Portugal, lliough both Latin countries, con- 
trast in a mark('d degree in I’cspect of their game-laws. 


* ^ O^ipa rwu TTfpZlKcov • 7; O'fjpa rwv Xaytawy. • . . SillUC 'Nvord docs duty 
Tor both trapping and sliooting, anil lias liccn dillcrciitly rendered to suit 
the ro.quirenicnts of the ease. 

t The dednition of ‘near’ seems vague, but the original gives no clue 
to any estimate. Possibly ‘ vvilhiu gnusliot* is incaiit to be understood. ; 
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The former country appears, like France, to have become 
hopelessly democratised to the i^oint of an extreme 
toleration of poaching in every form. Those who have 
rambled amid the beautiful Apeunine scenery, or on the 
slopes of Vesuvius overlooking the Bay of Naples, or on 
the less ambitious heights of Monte Nero, which over- 
sliadow'S Livorno, must have notit?ed a singular lack of 
bird-life ; and the Italians, not content Avith having prac- 
tically exterminated their resident birds, have latterly 
turned their attention to the extinction of such visitors as 
the quail. The ease oI‘ the quail is a very serious problem 
of modern game-legislators in continental countries, and 
is one Avhich should have a si)ccial interest for Englishmen, 
since, justly or otherwise, their i^artiality for this excellent 
bird is, by common accord on the Continent, regarded 
as the chief incentive to its excessive dost, ruction. A 
prominent Parisian s{)ortsman, M. Joa]i liobert, has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a Fraiico-Ciermnn convention to pro- 
hibit the passage of crates of (pMil over the railways 
during the close-season. Whether M. Pobert and his 
friends arc correct or not in tlieir conviction that all 
these quails find their Avay to tlie London mai'ket, they 
are well advised in seeking to force on tluar respective 
Governments prompt measures for the i)rote(;tion of that 
ill-treated bird. It is pro])ab]y, hoAvever, from Egypt, 
from Tunis, and from Tripoli that the clieck must com(\ 
for it is on the southern sliores of the MediterraiKiJin that 
the heaviest toll is taken of the passing Hocks. Yet 
opinions are divided; and the Italian Gov(U’nmeiit recently 
rejected a proposition to shorten the o])en-time fo]‘ quail 
to a single fortnight in September. The season, whicli 
formerly lasted from August 1 to September 15, had 
already been curtailed of its first fortnight; and the 
authorities declined to ])ut the opening day later than 
August 15. 

Reference has already been made to tlio pressing need 
of a uniform sporting-law for all Italy, and some idea of 
the prevailing confusion may bo formed when it is stated 
that whereas the mean close-time for Tuscany lasts about 
one hundred and twenty-seven days, that of the province 
of Aquila lasts only eighty-seven days. In I^alenno, 
again, the close-time covers only the first fortnight of 
August ; but even this disgracefully inadequate abstinence 
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is bettor than the licence accorded at Pollenza, where 
some methods of killing partridges are legal all the year 
round. This is the more strange, seeing that Victor 
Emmanuel II and his son Humbert I were enthusiastic 
sportsmen, and that the present queen follows in their 
steps. It looks, indeed, as if, even more than in Prance, 
the dci>utics were in some cases voted into the Chamber 
by poaching constituents, and kept there under pledge of 
jealously guarding the poaching interest. In this view 
wo are merely re])oating the opinions of Italian sports- 
men themselves. In comparing the close-times enacted 
for Prussia and Wiirtomberg, we took occasion to doubt 
whether climatic di ffcreiKies warranted such discrepancies ; 
and it may bo mentioned that it is precisely on the ground 
of these climatic di/lereiices, prevailing, for instance, be- 
tween Lombardy and Naples, that Italian parliamentary 
lawyers justify the survival of so many provincial statutes. 
A quaint evidence of oflicial distrust of the police, or 
fjnardia civile, is soon in tlic provision in Tuscany that those 
functionaries may carry a gun in close-times, but that 
the gun must bo loaded with ball, not with shot ! Local 
methods of trax)ping, too, unfortunately in such wide 
vogue throughout the Italian jicninsula, necessitate in 
the x)rovinces of Parma, Lombardy, Venctia, and Naj^les 
the legal recognition of a com^dex system of minimum 
distances, within which no trapper may ai>proach others 
similarly engaged. 

On th<i other haml, in Portugal, wdioso king is one of the 
keenest sportsmen in Europe, the discrepancies between ' 
the close-times of the different ])rovinces are far less 
serious than in Italy ; and the Lisbon district regulations 
simx^lify matters by imx>osing a general close-time for all 
game, lasting from Marcli 1 until August 15, or, in the 
case of bind under cultivation, until th(i crox)s are gathered 
— a very sensible res(»rvation, wdiich w*e do not nauomber 
noticing in tho game-code of any otluu' country. The 
cost of a game-licence is not lieavy ; and no distinction 
wdiatever is made in this resjiect between the native and 
the foreigner. Poaching oifeiiccs, which seem to come 
comparatively seldom before the Courts, are not, wm 
believe, legally distinct from common theft — a levelling 
of imaginary distinctions which w’^o could w-ish to see in 
more general fav’^our. An unusual but excellent rule 
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enacts that all game confiscated on publi(» lands during 
the close-season shall be sent to hospitals and similar 
institutions. We have already mentioned the existence 
of a fishery convention between Portugal and her neigh- 
bour, Spain ; but it cannot be contended that Portuguese 
fisheries are very prosperous, for neither salmon nor 
trout is legally protected, nor indeed docs the former 
occur ill sufficient quantity to induce ific authorities to 
make special provision for its benefit. 

Norway, a first-rate sporting countiy in a very 
difl’erent part of Europe, has always had a ]ioworful 
attraction for British lovers of sport. Wo hav^e already 
had occasion to refcir to the active measures taken by the 
Government of that country to suppress vermin of all 
kinds; and to these, as well as, no doubt, to the climatic 
rigours of the fjcld during the greater part of the year, 
with snow falling early in September, Norway owes the 
wonderful survival of big game that to-day distinguislies 
It from the more accessible and xnoiv> congenial regions of 
Euroxio. Yet it is questionable whether, if the Storthing 
continues much further on its present course of making 
the laws increasingly severe uxkui foreignVsportsmcai and 
increasingly generous towards native gunners, tlu' attrac- 
tions of the reindeer and (dk and rype (*an long (uidurcj. 
It is not against either the cost of his licence — a matter 
of rather more than five guineas — or the length of the 
close-times that the British sportsman would i)rot(5st„ if 
only Norwegian subjects were made amenable to somewhat 
•similar r(^striction.s. But he finds on reaching the count ry 
that, whereas he is restricted and controlled at every 
step, the native may go anywhere, and shoot at any time. 
It is virtually the foreigner alone wlio has to rosjx^ct the 
close-times and to confine himself to a brief o])en-season 
of a fortnight for reindeer, twenty days for (dk, and six 
weeks for red-deer. It would seem, indeed, as if the 
authorities, having suddenly awakened to the disastrous 
outcome of generations of waste — in 1891 alone upwards 
of twelve hundred elk and over seven hundred rcindtior 
of both sexes were shot — had determined to fleece tlu? 
foreigner by way of compensation. Nor is it fair to 
blame the sporting ‘Jaeger og FLsker Forening,* which 
has brought so much influence to bear on the codifying of 
the law, for this monstrous handicax)plng of the foreigner, 
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to whoso piirso that impovcrislied peasantry has owed so 
much relief durinj;^ the last quarter of a century : the 
fault lies rather with the grasping ‘ patriotic ’ majority in 
the legis]atur(5. Whether, in the end, this j)artial policy 
will justify its incej)tion and the unconinion vigour with 
which it has been pushed of late years, may well bo 
doubted. 

Even the notorious poaching of wild reindeer by 
wandering Lapps fails to turn the attention of the law- 
makers of Scandinavia to the mote in their own eye. In 
this indifference, however, it must bo adTnitt(3d that they 
arc? encouraged by the extreme difficulty! of interfering in 
the operations of men who an; here to-day a?id gone to- 
morrow. The circumstances of tlio case, wliich may be 
somewhat new to English roadcws unfamiliar v/itli that 
country, are briefly these. A Lapj), with a single dog, 
will wander over vast tracts of country, as pasture gives 
out, in charge of an immense herd of perhaps a thousand 
or more tame reindeer.^ Every now and again one of his 
beasts will (juietly secede in the darkness and r(;v(U’t to 
the wild state;. revanche a wild reiiidec'r not infre- 
quemtly attaches itself tc/ tlie tanu; beasts, Avlu'reupon, 
before it has time to repent of its sociability, tlio Lapp 
proTnj)tly shoots the new-comer, in or out of close-time, 
and lives snnqdnously upon the meat. 

One important sporting country of continental Europe, 
Switzerland, we have left for brief notice to the last, in 
order that its game-laws and those of the greater republic 
of the Now World niay to some (;xtent be viewed side by 
side;. In truth, with the A^astnoss of the one and the 
variety of the other, something of iho same (*onfiision 
rules in both. The mount a ins and valli\vs of Switzeiland 
arc supervised by a composite but not too ellieieid force 
of private and cantonal keepers, foresters, and police, 
while those of t he United »States eomo under the control 
of game-Avardciis, Avhosc functions and powers vary con- 
siderably in the different territories. The greater con- 
fusion reigns in the EurojAcan republic, owing to the fact 
that both federal and cantonal oj)en and close seasons are 
in force. The federal open-time for nearly all game lasts 
from September 1 to December 15, but is restricted to 
September for the chamois and marmot, and, in some 
Alpine regions, for red and I'oo deer as Avell ; the cantonal 
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dates, on the other hand, vary to an extent that amazes 
even the Swiss themselves, and is completely beyond the 
comprehension of the foreigner. The chamois is the 
most esteemed beast of the chase, and in some localities 
— Fribourg, for instance — it may bo shot only one week 
in all the year. According to special retpiirements, based 
on the reports of the gamekeepers, cantons are in the 
liabit of proclaiming, on the shortest notice, long periods 
of immunity for the chamois, marmot, red and roe deer, 
or any other animal calling for special protection. The 
only point w^orthy of remark in connexion with Swiss 
shooting-licences, which vary in every canton and may 
cover either mountain or other game, is that the amount 
charged for the licence is proportionate to the number 
of dogs used. 

We come, last of all, to the United States. The 
sporting legislation in that vast iind heterogemH)us 
league of solf-gov(naiing communities is so interesting 
an example of all that is characteristic, for good and evil, 
of local government pushed to its extrenui limits, that, 
wo regret having to restrict ourselves, at the conclusion 
of an already lengthy article," to the lu’hd’est acc^omit 
of a few of its more prominent features. As in otliei- 
things American, there has been, and still is, a good deal 
of the experimental in the ganuj-laws of the S^ctc's. 
This is, in a measure, inovitablo ; and the net ontcoiiK^ 
of .sucli experiments in h^gislation lias .somcithnc:, hocu 
more salutary, let us frankly admit, than the anachr, misms 
favoured by an older and more conservative coiistitutlon. 
The notion, that wh;it was good enough for one's grand- 
father is good enough for oneself, is a notion that tlu^ 
citizen of the United States Avill not toleciite at any price ; 
and this striving after im])rovcmeiit is conspicuous in 
liis efforts at game-1 egi.slation. Tin? only game-laAV of 
importaiKJC emanating from Washington is that Avhich 
controls the transfeu* of living or d(\‘id ga.me from onc^ 
State to another ; and that is not the ha])[)iest of laws, 
for it not only prevents the sto(!king of dej)lcted States 
with, say, the superabundant quail of Indian territory, 
hut it may even induce sportsmen to throw to the hogs, 
as we have already mentioned, game Avhich they are 
unable to take away for their friends. 

Another pidnciplo of general application throughout 
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the States, but separately adapted to local needs by each 
Government, is that which we have observed in the new 
Sudan regulations, of limiting the bag of big game. The 
Americans even extend this so as to include the rarer 
birds, though how the law is enforced in the case of 
booty so easy to conceal it would be interesting to learn. 
Thus, to give an illustration, the laws of Nevada allow 
each licensed sportsman only two male deer and two 
male antelopes in the year. In Nebraska the daily limit 
is ten wild-geese, twenty-five ganic-birds of other kinds, 
and twenty-five fislies ; but the sportsman may shoot 
only one deer and one ajitelope, or two of either kind, in 
the year. In New Hampshire the angler is restricted 
to a daily bag of 10 lb. of Iwook-trout {S. fontinalis), 
Wliere, as in the case of fish, the alternative of weight 
or numbers is not clearly set forth in the code, difficulties 
arc likely to arise. Thus, in Wisconsin, the angler may 
lake away with him either two Muskallonge, a gigantic 
))ike of that region, Or 20 lb. of the fish. It happened 
lhat, towards the close of 1901, a successful angler caught 
a single fish far (exceeding that weight. The game-warden 
is alleged to have made ah attempt to prevent its removal, 
.‘ind to have given way only upon strong representation 
being niad(5 that, by tlu5 alternative, the angler was clearly 
at liberty to take homo a single fish. 

Both the woodcock and tlie rabbit enjoy special pro- 
tection ill some of the States. The woodcock is uncon- 
ditionally protected in pai’ts of Now York State, such 
as Kensselacr County, until tlie year 1903; and nowhere 
in the State may the hag of woodcock exceed thirty- 
six head. The rabbit — it should liere bo explained that 
American ‘ jack-rabbits,’ so-called, are in reality hares — • 
is held in various esteem in dilferent States. A large 
measure of x>rotcction is oxleuded to the animal in 
Vermont, Illiode Island, New York, Long Island, and 
other districts. In West Virginia thc'ro is no close-time for 
rabbits, but the prohibition of ferreting ensures to them 
a measure of security. In New tlersiy, on tlio other 
hand, farmers are specially permitted, under a kind of 
Ground-Game Act, to trap rabbits all the year. 

That preference given to native subjects which, in its 
most exaggerated form, we have had occasion to condGmn 
ill the case of Norway, also finds exiiression in many 
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I)arts oi’ tho States, where the payment of game-liccncos, 
as also tho employment of local guides, is exacted only 
from noii-residents. Another principle, which will be 
new to European sportsmen, but which has been found 
generally necessary and salutary in the West, is the 
official liniitation of the gun-bore. Only shoulder-guns 
are, as a rule, allowed, and the largest calibre permitted 
in most of the Stales is tho 1 0-bore. 

Tho close-times established in the various States for 
such s])orting-lisli as thci ]>la(‘k-bass are no less divergent 
than those wliicli apply to shooting. It is not unusual, 
indeed, to find different close-times for the same lisli 
in two counties of a Stfite. While Maine protecls tl.\o 
black-bass from April 1 to duly 1, Delaware protects 
it from November 1 to June 1. In Connecticut its close- 
time^ covers the montlis of M.ay and June; in Ptumsyl- 
vania, it extends fi’om January I to May oO. l^^lven if ^\ e 
make all possible allowance for diifercuices in the spawjiing 
season, duo to climatic or other iiillueiices, and remember 
that the ice may lie thick on the waters of one Sbite 
for weeks after those of another are op(>n, these close- 
seasons cover an extraordinary range, the true (.‘Xplaiia- 
tion of which must perhaps bo sought in the afoi’i'-uHUi- 
tioiied proclivity to ex))eriment. One other law pa icu- 
larly ai^plying to anglers is, we think, most salutary, and 
migJit with advantage bo introduced in some Eurnpoan 
countries wliere sporlsmeJi ami naturalists shov.' au mi- 
restrained x^assion I'or introducing all manner of lislies^ 
suitable or otlierwiso ; we allude to tho law which, in 
some States, forbids tlie introduction of any c.ai’nivorous 
fish Avitliout xjrevious x^^'i'mission from the Government 
fish-cult urist. 

We have now glanced at the leading game-laws of 
many lands. Here and there a Eiii*ox)(ian country has 
been i^assed over as affording no evidence of sufficient 
importfuice; nor has account been taken of big-game 
X>rotectiou in the East, or of the increasing imiiortance 
of New Zealand as a country for sportsmen, the deer and 
trout of which, both introduced frojn Europe, are strictly 
I^rotectcd by the Government. Yet our survey of other 
sporting-laws will perhaps have sufficed to confirm a 
preference for our own. Hero and there x^orhaps, as 
ill the afore-iuentioued case of the shifting close-settsons 
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ill vogue elsewhere, we have frankly owned ourselves 
at a disadvantage, hut in the vast majority of cases 
the British game-laws of to-day may without fear stand 
the test of comparison. As a mean between the extreme 
feudal rigour still enforced in some Germanic states and 
the democratic licence of most Latin communities, our 
game-laws are preferable. With those who would abolish 
them unconditionally we have no x^arlcy. Game, whether 
feathered, furred or linned, should, in these days, be counted 
pi’ivate proxj(jrty as much as dogs or horses, ; it costs its 
X)roprietor, as a rule, far more than its sale could produce. 
Prom the point of view of proprietary rights, it would bo 
liard to distinguish the xiheasants that haunt the coverts 
from the trei^s in Avdiich they slielter, or the minerals 
tliat lie lieneath. To abolish the laws which protect 
game would not only destroy those rights, but ivould 
s]i)eedi]y wij)e the game itself out of existence. Gun- 
licences are an incidental part of the system of protec- 
tion, and, without inlli(*-tiug an exorbitant tax oii those 
who ar(^ otherwise qualilied to use them, contribute an 
appreciable sum^ to the resources of the State. Yet it is 
inix)ortant to dilTerentiald the two principles involved — 
the making of reveiiuo and the ^n’otection of the game. 
Ill coTitiiKUital countries, and in America, where the pay- 
ment of the oiKj li(;ence entitles the holder not merely to 
kill game, but to kill it on vast territories ox)en to the 
Xnihlic, these objects are apt to be confused. In these 
islands, hoAvevor, Avhero evtui the liiglier game-licence is 
worthless unless lield in conjunction witli the right or the 
Xieriuission to shoot in jireserved grounds, the x)i*incii)les 
are distinct. Tlie only case in Avhich British authorities 
impose a game-licence Avith the object of xu’otecting game 
rather than for revenue xnirjioses is that of the above- 
mentioned Sudan territories. 
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Art. IV.—THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC. 

1. An English Garner, Edited by E. Arber, 1877-1883. 
New edition. London : Constable, 1890. 

2. England's Helicon, Edited by A. II. Bullen, London : 
Nimmo, 1887. 

3. Davisons Poetical Rhapsody. Two vols. Edited by 
the same. London : Bell, 1890-1891. 

•1. Lyrics from the So7ig-hooks of the Elizabethan Age; 
Moi'c Lyrics from the Song-hooks of the Elizabethan 
Age; and Poems from Jiomances and Prose Tracis of 
the Elizabethan Age, Edited by the same. London: 
Nimmo, 1887-1890.' 

T). Lyrics from the Dramatists, Edited by the same. 

London : Lawrence and Bullen, 1891. 

0. The IFo^VvS* of Dr Thomas Campion, Edited by the 
same. Privately printed. London : Chiswick Press, 1889. 

7. The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, Edited by 
F. T. Palgrave. New edition. London : Macmillan, 1891. 

8. A Paradise of English Poetry, Arranged by IL C. 
Beeching. London ; Eivingtons, 1893. 

9. The Golden Pomp^ a Procession of ^English Lyrics, 
Arranged by A. T. Qiiiller-Couch. London : Methuen, 
1895. 

10. The Jl fuses' Garden for Delights, Edited by VV. B. 
Squire. Oxford: Blackwell, 1901. 

In the year IGOO thei’e issued from the press an anthology 
called ‘ England’s Helicon,’ which maybe taken as inaugu- 
rating, not only a new century, but also a new epocth in 
English literature. It was put together by a c(U’tain A. B., 
who is not identified, but must liavc l)een a person ol; 
remarkable taste in letters ; and it was dedicated to a 
certain John Bodenham, of whom all iliat is known is 
that he was the projector of various volumes of elegant 
extracts. Tottel’s Miscellany, i)ublished in 1557, the book 
of ‘ Songs and Sonnets,’ by Sir Thomas Wyatt and Lord 
Surrey — which, as we learn from the ‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ still represented poetry to the country gentle- 
man at the end of the sixteenth century — had been followed 
after two decades of silence by a cluster of anthologies : 

‘ The Paradise of Dainty Devices * (1570) ; ‘ A Gorgeous 
Gallery of Gallant Inventions ’ (1578) ; ‘ A Handful of 
Pleasant Delights ’ (1584) ; ‘ The Phoenix Nest’ (1593). But 
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though each of these contained some singable songs and 
readable verse, and the last of them, ‘ The Phoenix Nest,’ 
displayed a few symptoms of the new era that was 
approaching, on the whole their names were the best 
thing about them. ‘England’s Helicon* marks a com- 
plete change of stylo. To open ‘ England’s Helicon ’ is to 
])ass for the first time into the Arcadia of jiastoral poetry. 

How had this remarkable change come about? It was 
due, not to any general renaissance of taste or learning, 
but to the initiative and genius of two men, Sir Philip 
Sidney and Edmund Spenser. This becomes clear if we 
recollect that tlio Italian models, upon which this new 
literature was, to a certain extent, based, had been as 
accessible to Englishmen in the period of Wyatt and 
Siu’rey, who wrote while Henry VIII was on the throne, 
as in that of Spenser and Sidney. Petrarch wrote Latin 
eclogues as w'ell as Italian sonnets. He AV'^as followed by 
Bapt ist a of Mantua — the Mantuan w hose praises are 
chanted by Shakespeare’s pedant Holoferncs. Then Pol- 
iziano wn’ote pastorals in Italian, and w^as follow^od by a 
crowd of poets; and in 1501 Sanazzaro, following a model 
s(*t by Boccaccio *iii his ‘Anieto,’ ]3ublished an ‘ Arcadia’ in 
mixed proses and verse, which, together wdth its imita- 
tion, th(^ ‘ Diana ’ of tlio Portuguese Geoi’ge do Monte- 
mayor, formed the prototype of Sidney’s romance throe- 
(piarters of a century later (1580). Moreover, a very 
industrious verse-writer, George Gascoigne, wdio domin- 
ates the dreary interval betw^ecn Tottefs Miscellany and 
‘ England's Ihdicon,’ w as as ‘Italianato’ as Sidney. Gas- 
coigne describes himself as ‘Chaucer's boy and Petrarch’s 
journeyman,’ a style belter fitted for Surrey, and entitles 
one of his books ‘ A liuiidred sundry flow ers bound up in 
one small posy, gathered partly by translation in the fine 
outlandish gardens of Euripides, Ovid, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
and others, and partly by invention out of our own fruitful 
orchards in England.’ It is all very Avell therefore to 
ascribe the credit for the rise of pastoral poetry in England 
to the ‘hotter spirits’ of the South, and tlio direct inspira- 
tion of Sanazzaro ; but the reason wdiy that particular 
outlandish imiDortation had not come earlier lay in diffei'- 
ences of temperament and circumstance between the two 
men of genius, in many respects so much akin and alike 
in the unhappiness of their fate, to whom it fell to 

Vol. 196.— A^o. **2 n 
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mediate the Italian influence. The Earl of Surrey followed 
Wyatt in his preference for the sonnet; that was the 
direction in which he Potrarchised. Sir Philip Sidney 
also wrote sonnets; but the greater facility possible to 
him in this measure, on account of the pioneer s work 
already accomplished by Surrey, left him at liberty to 
siibdiK^ new provinces to the kingdom of English letters ; 
while the closing to him, by the circumstances of his life 
as an Elizabethan courtier, of an active and adventurous 
career in the New World, gave him leisure and aAvakeued 
a strong desire to And a bi*aver world elsewhcu’c. 

It is interesting to remark that there is one pastoral 
song even in Tottel's Miscellany; and this is rc'printod in 
‘ England s Helicon,’ and /ittribiited there to Loi’d T. 
Howard, Earl of Surrey. Lord Thomas Howard, after- 
wards I)uko of Norfolk, was the son of the po(;t, and, if 
the song be by him, it is his only known achievement in 
j)octry. It is more likely that the T. in tlu^ ascrij)tion is 
inisx)rint. The poem is in many ways remarkable. It 
is written in the common ballad metre— a m(?tr(^ not 
known to have been used elsewhere by Surrey; but it is 
written with grace and skill, arid with both odd and oven 
lines rhymed. The pastoral names, too, art^ interesting. 
The nymph bears, probably for the first time in pastoral 
poetry, the name, afterwards so popular, of Phyllida ; the 
lover’s name, Harpalus, also an invention of the poet’s, 
does not seem to have been borrowed by latca* wi'iters, 
except by Sir David Murray in his ‘Complaint of the 
Shepherd Harpalus’ (1611), and by Anthony Miinday, wlio 
wrote a reply to Sumy’s i)iece, which stands m^xt aft(U’ 
it in ‘ England’s Helicon,’ The poem opens as follows ; — 

‘ Plyllidii was a fair iiicaid, 

As fresh as any llowcr, 

Wliom Harpalus the herdsman pray’d 
To ho his i)aramour. 

Harpalus and eke Corin 
Were herdsmen both yfcrc; 

And Phyllida could twist and spin 
And thereto sing full clear. 

But Phyllida was all too coy 
For Harpalus to win ; 

For Corin was her only joy, 

Who forced her not a pin. 
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How often would she iiowors twine, 

How often f^arlantls make 
Of «*oAvsIi])s and of eolnmbi no, 

And all for Corin’s sake ! * 

It is obvious tlnit wo have licro tbo w’ork of a practised 
hand; but whence is the inspiration? Surrey was an 
excellent artist, but he is not likely to have chosen this 
new form for English x^astoral without some more direct 
model before him than the popular ballad. The inspira- 
tion i)lainly is not Italian; wdiat English fruit came from 
th(^ study of Potrarcdi's and Sanazzaro’s canzoni w(i shall 
see in a inomout. What wo have hero seems to be a, last 
inspiration from an old Frcaieh pastoral tradition, distinct 
from the classical bucolics, ])orha])s through the medium 
of the Scots poet Honryson. licnryson writes in an 
(aght-line stanza, which comes closer to the ordinary 
Vrench form than tlu‘, ballad metr(',: but it is not a far cry 
to ‘Phyllida and Ifarpalus' from ‘ Robin and Makiii.’ 

‘ Robciie sat on giul grone liil! 

K<'l)an(l a tl(»ck of fe ; 

lMakync*sai(l Iiini till: 

Rob(‘no, tliou rew on nn*; 

I have thee hivit loud and still 
Thii* yoiris two or throe : 

.My dni(^ in deni hut gif tlioii dill, 

I)oui)tlo.‘‘'s but dreid T de,” ’ 

It is not possililo to determine wlietlier Sidney or 
Spenser w- as the earlier in the Held with pastoral poems, 
because, although the ‘Arcadia’ was written during 
Sidney's retirement, from court in I58t), and ‘The Shep- 
hcardos Oaleiuh'r’ appeanMl in 1571), it is probable that 
some of the ‘Aivadia’ lyrics, and perhaps some also of 
the ‘AstropheP poem.s, liad aln^ady bei‘ii n ritten. Spenser 
is representinl in ‘ England's Helicon' by two poems iVoni 
‘ The Sliepheardes CaUuider’ — ‘Ilobbinors Dit ty in praise 
of Eliza, Queen of the Sh(»pherds,’ and ‘Pori got and Cuddy s 
Rournhda.y’ — ?iu excelhmt choici', because in tliese poems 
we have the real Spenser. Iji ‘The Sljephoardes Calender’ 
we find occasionally quite another Spenser, a strong 
Puritan and anti-Hishop-of-London man, who elects to 
follow Petrarch and Mantuanus and Marot, as he himself 
was followed later by Milton, in confusing pastoral poetry 
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with pastoral theology, and who, in consequence, at any 
rate to a later age, is somewhat dull company. But 
nothing could be sweeter and fresher and more musical 
than tliese two ditties. In one important respect Spenser 
has harked back behind Tottels Miscellany, and that is in 
his use of a tumbling measure. He may have afP(M,‘ted tliis 
as a. rusticity, or he may have deemed it Chaucerian, being 
a diligent student of Chaucer; for imhax)pily the secret 
of Chaucer s rhythm was lost when the inflections which 
are necessary to the scansion became mute in ordinary 
speech. Spenser never repeated these tumbling effects ; 
l^erliaps his later study of Tasso and Ariosto converted 
him; x)erhaps Sidney argued him out of them; but ho also 
never quite succeeded in repeating the music of some of 
these stanzas, which have all the lirst freshness of an 
April voice. 


‘ Ti^ll me, have ye seen her angelic face, 

Like Plimbe fair? 

Her lieavouly liaviour, her priiuH'ly graci^ 

Can you well coinpaiH‘? 

The rod rose mojlled with tlu^ wl’iti^ yleK* 

111 either clioc'k d(‘j}eincteu lively cla'cr. 

Her modest eye, 

Her majesty, 

Wliere liave you seen the like but there? 

J see Callioi)e speed Jier to tlie ])lac(' 

AV^Jicre my goddess shiiu's ; 

And after her the otluu* Muses Iraei^ 

With their violines. 

Hill they not bay-bran el les, whioli llu‘y do bear, 

All for Eliza in lier hand to Avear? 

So sweetly they play, 

And sing all tlu' way, 

That it a heaven is to hear.' 

‘The Sliojilicardes Calender’ Avas‘ out It led to tlie nobh^ 
and A’ortuous gentleman most worthy of all titles both <)l' 
learning and clievalrie M. rhilq) Sidney’; and just as 
Wy.'ilt and Surrey stand togethiu* as the great twiu 
brotlir(ni of the dawn of modern poetry, each liaving 
some TU'cessaiy gift that the other lacked, so Sidney 
stands by Spenser. Sidney’s poems fall into two cLasses 
—those that he wrote in the ‘Arcadia,’ and those that 
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he wrote as interspersed songs in ‘ Astrophel and Stella.’ 
Ill point of time the two sets cannot be far distant from 
each other, but as poetry they are poles aiiart. Whether 
the explanation be that the latter were written with the 
heart as well as with the head it is hard to determine, 
for the question whether the love-making with Lady 
renelope Devereux, who became Lady Rich, was matter 
of serious earnest or troubadour-like make-believe is one 
that divides the critics. Mr Alfred Pollard has no doubt 
that the love was genuine, Mr Courthope is as sure that 
it was literary. The strongest argument against the 
genuineness of the ])assion lies in the fact that in the 
jioeins the lady rcipols her lover and virtue triumphs ; 
whereas Lady Ricli did, some dozen years later, run away 
from her husband. The strongest argument on the other 
side lies in a com])arison between the Stella series of 
poems and the tame and affected stuff reeled off in Italian 
metrivs throughout the ‘ Arcadia.’ Tlie following is a very 
favourable specimen of the ‘Arcadia’ lyric : — 

‘ iNfy sheep are thoughts which 1 both guide and serve ; 

Tlcir p<‘isture*is fair Iiillft of fruitless love; 

On barr(‘n sw(M}ts they feed, and feeding sterve; 

1 wail their lot ])ut will not other prove. 

My sheep-hook is Wan-liope whieli all upholds ; 

My we(‘(ls Dc'sire cut out in endless folds. 

AYliat wool my sheep shall hear, wJiiles thus they live, 
In you it is, you niust the judgment give.’ 

Such writing reminds one of the charades that gentlc- 
nicn used to write in ladies’ albums in IMiss Austen’s days; 
and Sidney was capable of writing page after page of tin's 
insipid verso under the idea that ho was writing poetry ; 
whereas it (;aii boast neither passion, nor imagination, 
nor distinction of pliraso, nothing but facility in versilica- 
tion and in hunting a metaphor to death. Ihit the reader 
has but to turn to ‘Astrophel and Stella’ to hud songs 
with a note of passion as sincere and unforced, a style as 
fresh and buoyant, and as golden a cadence as any love- 
songs in English. ‘England’s Helicon’ makes as usual a 
good choice among them, though it omits what is perhaps 
the most striking of all, viz. the eleventh song, a serenade 
in dialogue full of dignity and restrained passion. The 
lirst verse of this song contains what it would not bo 
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oxtromc to call the finest use of an interjection in 
English poetry. 

‘ “ Who is it that tliis dark night 
Undorncatli luy window plainetli 
“ It is on(\ who from thy sight 
Being, ah! exiled, disdaineth 
Every oUier vulgar light.” 

“ WJiy, alas, and are you he? 

Bo not yet those faneies changed ?” 

“ Dear, wlicn you hud cluingo in Jiie, 

Tlioiigh troni me you be (estranged, 

Let my change to ruin be.” ’ 

But the serenade does not keep nx> its vigour to the close, 
and most of the songs err in benng <00 long drawn out. 
‘ England's Helicon ’ chooses the fourth, with its admirable 
refrain, 

‘ “Take mo to thee, and thee to me:” 

“ No, lu), no, no, my dt‘ar, let bo” ’ ; 

and the eighth, in which the lover is similarly repelled: 

‘ Tlierefore, deal*, this no more niovi', 

L('st, thongli I leave not thy loves 
Wliicli too deep in me is fraiued, 

J sliould blush when tJiou ai*t naiiird.’ 

It includes also a song from th(5 ir>9S folio, ‘Tin* nightin- 
gale, as soon as April bringelb,* familiar to all readers 
from its inclusion in tlie last edition of i\rr Palgravo’s 
‘Golden Treasury’; anoth<*r, also in the ‘ (Lddeii Treasury,’ 
wbicli opens, ‘Nly true 1ov(j bath my heart and 1 liave 
his’; and a third, suppos<Hl, by those who bohl Sidney's 
passion to lui\ o In^on real, to expri'ss his lirst anguish at 
hearing of Stella's intended marriage with Lord Rich. 

‘ Iling out yonr hells, let mourning sliews ho spread, 

For Love is dead ! 

All Love is dead, infected 
^V'ith plague of deep disdain, 

Worth, as nought worth, rejected, 

And Eaitii fair scorn doth gain, 
h’rom so nngratefid Lancy, 

From such a female frenzy, 

From them that us(^ men thus, 

<h)()d Lord, deliver us.’ 
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After these great masters come lesser people. We have 
first a band of gentlemen, scholars, and play-wrights, born 
about the opening of Elizabeth’s reign, and so, about 1580, 
of an age to feel the new influcn(;es that wore being 
I’eflccted between the court and the universities. Thomas 
Lodge and George Peele were at Oxford a, little later than 
Sidney, aiid Kobert Greene and Christopher Marlowe were 
at Cambridge a little lat(?r than S])enser. Ihit it is not the 
direct influence of Spenser or of Sidney that they exhibit 
so much as a foreigji influence at first hand, making for 
smootliiKJss and grace. Spenser’s pastoral style was anti- 
(piated from its birth, and it had no j)osterity, though 
its occasional snatclH\s of music must have laid a spell 
upon whoever liad (;ars to hear tliem. Similarly Sidney s 
passionate sincerity and freedom from affectation were 
(pialities too individual to found a school, though they also 
wore not without their influence. Of the four lyrists above 
mentioned. Lodge and Gnjene were the more prolific, 
IN^ele and ^larlowe ih(^ more inspired. Peele will come 
notlc(^ when we pass to consider the songs of the 
dramatists ; but mention must be made hero of that beauti- 
ful ‘sonot,’ wrilten to be sung before tlie Queen in a 
‘ triumph at tilt,’ “ His golden locks Time hath to silvtir 
turu(?d,' familiar in this generation to every reader of 
‘Tlie Newcomes.’ Marlowe's contribution to tlie pastoral 
vogue consisted of one piece only, but tliat is likely to 
outlive its compeers. Every lover of English poetry has 
felt th(^ cliarm of ‘ that smooth song made by Kit iMarlowe ; 
old-fashioned ])oetry but clioic.ely good,’ as Izaak AValton 
called it, which the milkmaid sung to liim on Amwell 
Hill: even if liis practical English mind has recompensed 
itself for its satisfaction by listening to the milkmaid’s 
mother singing the answer to it ‘inado by Sir Walter 
llalegh in his younger days.’ 

* Como live with mo, and bo 3ny Love, 

And we will all the pleasures prov(^ 

That valleys, groves, or hills ami fields, 

Woods or steepy mountains yields. 

And wo will .sit upon the rocks 
Seeing the slie])herds feed their Hocks, 

Hy shallow rivers, to whoso falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals.’ 

(‘ Huglaiurs Helicon.') 
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The lines are Marlowe’s or nobody’s. No one but Mar- 
lowe in that age had the mouth of gold. But Ralegh’s 
reply in its more sober vein is not unworthy of its 
original. 

‘ If all the world and Love were young. 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 

These pretty pleasures might me mov(i 
To live with thee, and be thy Ijove. 

Time drives the Hocks from field to fold, 

Wlien rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 

And riiilomel becometh dumb ; 

The rest comidains of care to come.’ 

Lodge and Greene have not a little in common; but, 
W’hile Greene's poems are all distinguislied by the clever 
management of tlieir rhythm, carefully studied after 
Italian models, and also by an indefinable sweetness and 
grace, Lodge never quite ceases to be the clever amateur, 
llis poems have fine occasional lines and stanzas, and, as 
a rule, tliey begin well. One of his ojDcnings, 

“ A turtli) sat upon a leafless tiyc* 

Mourning her absent rer (*,' 

is interesting as probably the suggest ion of some exquisite 
lines by Shelley, formerly in the ‘ Goldcm Treasury,’ but 
excluded for some inscrutable reason from the last 
edition. What Lodge’s verses lack may he felt more 
easily than described by putting Shelley’s version of his 
couplet beside the original. 

‘ A widow bird sat mourning for her love 
Lpoii a wintry bough.’ 

A song translated from Desportes has an ofteii-quotecl 
stanza whicli shows Lodge at his best. 

‘ The birds upon the trees 

Do sing with pleasant voices. 

And cliant in their degrees 
TJieir loves and lucky choices. 

Wlien I, whilst they are singing, 

With sighs mine arms are Avringing.’ 

This is tuneful and buoyant enough ; so is another well- 
known stanza. 
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‘ With orient pearl, with ruby red, 

With marble white, with sapphire blue. 

Her body everyway is fed. 

Yet soft m touch and sweet in view’ : 

Ileigh-ho, fair Rosaline ! 

Xatnre herself her shape admires ; 

The gods are wouiulcd in her sight ; 

And Ijovo forsakes his heavenly tires 
And at her eyes his brand doth light: 
ileigh-ho, w’ould she W’ere mine!’ 

Ihit Lodge had an ear that could tolerate a line like 
‘And from their orbs shoot shafts divine.’ And even 
when the lines run smoothly their suhstjinco is generally 
thin and uninteresting. Greene is reprcscmtcd in the 
)*evis(ul edition of the ‘Golden Treasury’ by Sephestia’s 
song to her child, ‘AVeep not, my wanton.’ Abetter i^oem 
is his ‘ Shc^pherd's Wife’s Song.’ 

‘ Ah, wlijit is loveV It is a pretty thing, 

As sweet unto a slj(‘pherd as a king; 

And sw(K>t<*r too : 

l^\)r kinjfs lia\ t> cin'es that wait upon a crown. 

And cares <*an make the sweetest love to fi'r)W!i. 

Ah lluMi, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires do gain, 

What lady would not love a sheidierd swain? 

His Hocks are folded, lie comes home at night 
As merry as a king in his delight, 

And merrier too : 

For kings liethink them w hat the state require, 
WIku’c shepherds careless carol by the lire. 

Ah then, ah then. 

If country loves such sweet desires do gain, 

AVhat lady would not love a sliephcrd swain?’ 

The poem Inis four more stanzas all built on the same 
pattern and running smoothly off. 

There are other pastoral poets in ‘ England’s Helicon ’ 
who deserve recognition. There is Henry Constable, 
wdiosc song, ‘Diaplienia like the Daffadowndilly,* has 
won for itself, by virtue of its happy first line, a place 
in anthologies. There is that strenuous poet Michael 
Drayton, who wrote so much and every now and then 
so well. Drayton’s early pastorals are rather clumsy 
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imitations of ‘The Shepheardes Calender,* but they contain 
one fresh song added later, ‘ The Shepherd’s Daffodil,* in 
the metre of ‘ Harpalus and Phyllida.* Nearly forty years 
later Drayton returned to the old theme, and in ‘The 
Muses* Elysium * struck out a novel vein in pastoral, novel, 
at least, since Theocritus, by writing idylls of country life 
as it was actually lived in England. Then there are 
Richard Barnlicld and Ni(‘holas Breton, who excelled in 
the octosyllabic couplet, and prepared the way for the 
choruses in Fletcher’s ‘ Faithful Shepherdess,’ which are 
tlie crown and flower of pastoral poetry in England. 

Barnflekl was an Oxford scholar and country gentle- 
man, some of whoso poems were long attributed to Shake- 
speare, owing to their inclusion in a small miscellany 
piratically issued in 151)1), called ‘The Passionate Pilgrim,’ 
which bore Sliakesi^care’s name on the title-page?. Froin 
time to time still the effort is made to claim for Shake- 
speare the piece that begins, ‘As it fell u])ou a day ’ ; hut 
the evidence for Barnlield’s authorshii) is conclusive, and 
a comparison with Shakespeare’s om? poem in this metre 
reveals decided differences in style?. There are, imK>e(!, 
cliarming lines in Barnfleld’s poem, notably those abom 
‘ King Pandion,* but there are lourjuairfi ; and the. editor 
of ‘England’s TTt3li(*oii* has shown Ids good tartc? by 
cutting it in two and printing only the iirst half, with 
a new concluding couplet. Breton, in his ‘Passionate? 
She[)herd,’ writes these catalectic octosyllables with Barn- 
field’s ease but without his sw(*etness, for v;hich lu? 
.sometimes substitutes a very gratifying dash of humour. 
Moreover, as Mr Bullen ])oinls out, he l(n’(?d the country 
and keijt an observant eye. In h^letcdier’s writing thmv 
is an airy lightness that we do not <iuite find in Bndon 
or Barnfield, while there i.s no less c*,h?urn(*,ss and limpidity; 
and there is also a d(?linite subject-matter which prevents 
the lines from becoming too diffuse. Along with Fletcher 
must be remembered George Wither, and his friend, 
William Browne of Tavistock. Wither at his best, as 
in the lines on the Muse in ‘The Shepherd’s Ilimtijig,’ is 
almost as good as Fletcher ; but neither he nor Browne 
could learn the lesson that ‘half is more than the whole,’ 
and consequently t(j-day they lack readers. Still, the 
‘Mistresse of Pliilareto’ will pleasantly wile a/ivay a long 
summer afternoon, Browme's book also, ‘ Bi’itaiiuia s 
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Pastorals,’ is delightful reading under the same drowsy 
conditions, for Browne has that wonderful limpidity 
which is a lost art in England since Shelley died, and 
also he is entirely un-selfconscious. Unkind critics have 
called him garrulous ; hut he is not garrulous. He has 
iJiat taking (iiiality, the naive talkativeness of a well- 
bred and intelligent schoolboy, heightened, of course, 
and touched to genius. But at x^resent he can only be 
said to survive in one or two x>orfcct lyrics : ‘ The Siren’s 
Song,’ ‘ Shall I tell you whom I love,’ ‘ Glide soft ye silver 
floods,’ ‘Welcome, welcome, do I sing,’ and the epitaph 
on the Countess of Pembroke, ‘Underneath this sable 
hearse,’ long attributed to Ben Jonson. 

It remains to consider such lyrical writing in the 
Elizabethan ago as fell outside the pastoral tradition, 
that is to say, the songs, w'hich fall roughly, as songs do 
still, into two classes; songs written by x>oets, and songs 
written for music. Obviously the two classes are not 
mutually exclusive, but roughly, the distinction holds 
of hJlizabothan songs as it holds to-day; and the two 
classc^s of Eli'<abc^t!ian |4ong have come down to us in 
dilVertuit ways, the one in the music-books, the other in 
the w<^rks of the dramatists. Sx)eaking again quite 
roughly, wo may remark in the two classes a difforeiK^e 
in style. The songs written for music display an Italian 
inlliKuicc ; they are thin in substance and are apt to be 
thin in sound, being in intention little more than a hollow 
form for tlu; music to fill. TIkmi* characteristic is that, 
they are smoothly written and exact in met re. The songs 
of the dramatists, on the other hand, follow the native 
EnglisJi tradition, and inherit much of the character and 
feeling of the folk-song. They have cominonlj" more 
substance, than the other sort of song, as they arise out 
of the circumstances of the play ; Jind bedng for the most 
X)art written by men of genius, they have geiuirally a 
grace and music that leaves far liehind the more formal 
work of the lutanist. The Elizabethan song-books were 
first brought within the view of this generation by the 
enthusiasm of Professor Arbor, who reprinted in his 
‘ English Garner * those of Dowland and Campion ; and 
the fine taste of Mr Bullen has since collected into his 
various anthologies all that these and other song-books 
contain of poetical value. One book by the composer 
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llobert Jones, which eluded the search of Mr Bullen, has 
since been discovered and reprinted by Mr W. Barclay 
Squire. Some of the pieces in these collections are slight 
enough, mere words capable of dancing to music, but 
they are gracefully and lightly built. Here arcj two 
specimens : — 

1 . 

‘ April is in niy mistress’ face, 

And July in lier eyes hath place ; 

Within her ])osom is September, 

But in her heart a cold December.’ 


2 . 

‘ Love not me for comely grace, 
h’or my pleasing eye or face, 

Nor for any outward part; 

No, nor for a constant heart ! 

J^^or these may fail or turn to ill : 

So thou and I shall sever. 

Kt^ep, therefore, a true woman's eye, 

And lov'c mo still, but Icnow not v Iiy ! 

So hast thou tlie same i*cason still 
To (loat upon me ever.’ 

The peculiar quality of such songs as iheso is Ilnur 
tuneful grace and their frec-llowing rhythm; wliat tliey 
lack for the most part is magic, inspiration, tlie brc'alh of 
.genius, the unexpected and inexplicable element that 
distinguishes the songs of the poets. 

And yet tliere is one of those song-writers who had 
this quality of genius, and who deserves more recognition 
than he has yet received — Thomas Campion, a doctor of 
medicine. Ho was also an accomplished musician, and 
wrote words to liis own airs. Mr Bullen r('])i*inted all In’s 
literary remains in 1889 ; and in the following year Mr 
Palgi ave introduced a selection of las lyrics into the final 
Cidition of the ‘ Golden Treasury ’ ; only, with tin? curious 
perversity which of late years came over that accomplislKid 
critic, he chose to represent Campion, as ho represented 
Blake, by some of his worst and dullest pieces ; so that 
lovers of i)octry, who know Campion only by the figure he 
makes in that popular anthology, are justified in thinking 
that his late intrusion wa^s unwarranted. But Campion at 
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his best is a consummate artist. Ho is, after Sidney, tho 
best exponent in Elizabethan poetry of the Italian tradi- 
tion ; and though he falls below Sidney in several respects, 
notably in passion, and in that supreme Sidneian accent 
of sincerity, yet he has more variety; he experiments, 
and Avith succtiss, in more keys. Further, he has what 
Sidney has, and what is so rare in songs of this type, a 
note and ac(‘cnt of his OAvn, Avliieh we learn to recognise 
for Campion s, just as wo learn to recognise the peculiar 
accent of Sidney liirnsclf. He is mastcjr, again, like 
Sidney, of the rare art of making his words suggest an 
accompaniment of music. Tlie first song in ‘Astrophel 
and Stella ’ is a line example of this power ; especially 
happy is the cadence supplied by the eleventh syllabic in 
the lino, Avhich suggests the stroke of a lute. 

‘ Doubt you to Avhom my Muse these notes iiitondcth, 
AYliicli now my breast o’crcliarged to music lendeth? 

To you, to you all song of praise is due ; 

Only in you luy song begins and eiidcth.* 

Something of tho same sort of elToct is gained in such a 
]>ic(*(^ as tho fftlloAviug o£ Campion's, in which there is an 
unmistakable undertone of music. 

‘ Kind are her answers 
Hut her porformanco keeps no ilay ; 

Breaks time, as dancers 

From Ilnur own music Avlion they stray. 

All Inu’ free favours and smooth words 
Wing my liopes in vain. 

O, did over voice so sweet ])ut only feign V 
Can true love yield such delay, 

Converting joy to x^aiii?' 

Other examples of this musical Avriting ar( tlie songs 
Avhich begin : ‘ When to her lute Corimia sings ’ ; ‘ Kind in 
unkindiiess, Avhoii Avill you relent?’ and ‘FoIIoaa^ your saint, 
folloAV Avith accents SAVciot.’ 

One great charm of Campion, it has been already said, 
is his variety. Ho can bo passionate or satirical, merry 
or sentimental, by turns ; iioav ho is for a drinking-song, 
and noAV for a song of good life. On opposite pages in 
Mr Bullen’s edition Ave haA^e ‘ Seek tho Lord, and in his 
Avays porsever,’ and ‘Jack mid Joan they think no ill, 
But loving Ha^c and merry still.’ To give an idea of 
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Campion s variety it will bo interesting to write down tlie 
first stanzas of several of his more excellent poems in 
different modes and metres, though oacli must necessarily 
suffer in being divorced from its context. 

‘ Give beauty all her right, 

She’s not to one forni tied ; 

Each siiape yields fair deliglit 
Where her perfections ’bide. 

Helen, I grant, might pleasing bo ; 

And Ros’inoiid was as sweet as she.* 

‘ Thrieo toss those oaken ashes in the air. 

Thrice sit thou niiite in this cjielianted chair, 

Aiul thrice three times tie up this true love’s knot, 

And murmur soft, “she will, or sIk' av ill not.” ’ 

‘ Silly boy, ’tis full moon yet, thy night as day shim's clearly ; 
Had thy youtli but Avit to fear, thou (‘ouldst not lov(^ so 
dearly. 

Shortly Avilt thou niouiai aaIicii all thy pleasures are bereaved : 
Little knoAvs he hoAv to lov<^ that ik'ac'i* Avas deceived.’ 

‘ ^Yhat haivest lialf sAve<'t is ^ 

As still to reap tlie kVses 
GroAVJi ripe iu sowing? 

And sti'aight to bo reeeiA'or 
Gf that Avhieh thou art givei', 

Rieh iu bestOAving? 

Kiss, then, my HarA'est Q\ieen, 
h’ull garners heaping ! 

Kis.ses, ripest Avlien th’ are green. 

Want only rea])ing.’ 

‘ To his sAA'cet lute Apollo .sung the motion.s of tlie splieres ; 
The Avondrou.s order of the .stars, Avhose conr^t^ tii s ides the 
years ; 

And all the mysteries above : 

Rut none of this could Hildas moA^o ; 

Wliich i)urchaHed him his a.ss\s ears.' 

‘ Never Aveather-bcaten sail more AAilliiig bent to sliore, 

NcA'cr tired pilgrim’s limbs affected .slumber inorc, 

Than myAvearied sprite noAV longs to ily out of my troubled 
breast : 

O come quickly, SAvcetc.st Lord, and take my soul to rt'st.’ 
There are besides those, which arc all excellent, two or 
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three poems of Campion’s to which particular attention 
is duo. Mr Ballon is full of admiration for one which, to 
quote his words, ‘ for strange richness of romantic beauty 
could hardly be matched outside the sonnets of Shake- 
speare.’ The praise is high, perhaps a little too high, for 
a poem which has a dangerous note? of falsetto in its 
classical reference ; but that the poem is a considerable 
achievement every one will agree. 

‘ Wlicii thou must liomo to sliadcs of undergrouud, 

And there arrivtMl, a new admired gu(\st, 

The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 

White lope, blillio Helen, and the rest. 

To lioar the stories ol* thy tinisliM love 

Eroju that sniootli tongue whose music, hell can move. 

Tlien wilt thou sjicak of banqueting delights, 

Of masques and revels whicli swt'ct youth did make, 

Of tourneys and groat challenges of kniglits, 

And all th(*se triumphs for thy beauty's sake: 

WIkmi thou liast told these lionours done to thee. 

Then tell, 0 tell, Iiow thou didst murder me!’ 

Of really higher*quality tllau this is a love lyilc, wliieh it 
is hard to believe has not strayed out of a nunuiscript 
hook of Shelley’s, 


•Co!ne, 0 come, my life’s delight, 
iyet me not in languor pine! 

L()V(‘ loves no delay; thy sight, 
l’h(^ more enjoyed, the more divine: 


O eo])ie, and take from jno 

Tim ])ain of being do])rived of tliee^. 

Thou all sweetness dost enclose, ' 



Like a little world of bliss. \\ ^ k ^ 8 R R Y 

Beauty guards thy looks: tlio 
In them ]mre and eternal is. . 4 « " 

Come, then, and make thy flight ^ ^ ^ 

As swift to me as heavenly light.’ 


The rhythmical irregularities here, which snatch a grace 
beyond the mere metrist’s art, are exactly in Shelleys 
manner. One other poem of Campion’s, in its way a 
literary curiosity, must be quoted before wc pass from 
this charming song-writer. Its merit Avas discovered so 
long ago as 1868 by Archbishop Trench, who came upon it in 
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Guest’s ‘ History of English Rhythms,* and printed it with 
a commendation in his ‘Household Book of English Poetry,’ 
at a time when Campion’s name was quite unknown. It 
is an unrhymed Horatian ode, introduced among others 
in Campion’s ‘ Observations in the Art of English Poesy ’ 
as a i^roof that rhyme was an unnecessary adjunct to 
poetiy. Campion was an accomplished Latin scholar and 
published tAvo booksof epigrams, besides other Latin verses. 
Still it is almost inconceivable how so delicat(‘. a lyrist could 
have written so inconstHpiently about his own art. His 
treatise was answered by Samuel Daniel, who j^ointed out 
that Campion’s oavii ‘ commendable rliymcs, albeit ]io\v 
himself an enemy to rhyme, have given heretofore to tlui 
Avorld the best notice of his worth.* 

‘ Ilose-cheokod Laura, conic ; 

Sing thou smoothly with thy beauty's 
Silent music, either other 
Sweetly gracing. 

Lovely forms do flow 

Ph’om concent divinely franied; 

Jleav’n is music, aiuLthy beauty's 
Birth is heavenly. 

These dull notes we sing 

Discords need for help to grace them. 

Only beauty partly loving 
Knows no discord, 

But still moves delight, 

Like clear springs rcaiewcid by flowing, 

Ever i)erfect, over iu them- 
selves eternal.* 

Thoro is a song in John Dowland’s ‘Second Booi 
of Airs ’ which is worthy of a place bosido the best oi‘ 
Campion’s ; find it is so niueh finer thfuifiiiy other writing 
in tlic song-books but Campion’s, that w'(j Avondcr 31 1 * 
Bullcn should not have claimed it for liis hero. Cfimpion 
did not print a volume of his OAvn until the year folhnv- 
ing this book of Dowlaiid’s; and, fis in his volume some ofc* 
the tunes arc by Rosseter, there is no reason Avhy h(^ 
should not have previously Avritten fi song to bo set by 
the more famous Dowland, avJioso ‘heavenly touch upon 
the lute’ is celebrated in Barnficld’s well-knoAvn sonnet. 
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If Campion be not the author, then Elizabethan literature 
possessed a lyric poet of surpassing skill, who has left no 
other record of himself. 

‘ I saw my lady weep, 

And Sorrow, proud to be advanced so. 

In those fair eyes where all perfections keep. 

Her face was full of woe, 

But such a Avoo (believe me) as wins more liearts 
Tlian Mirth can do with her enticinj^ parts. 

SorroAV Avas there made fair 
And Passion wise ; Tears a delightful thing ; 

Silence, beyond all speech, a Avisdom rare. 

SJii) jnade her sighs to sing, 

And all things AA'ith so sweet a sadness nuwi', 

As made niy heart at once both grie\'e and lov(?. 

O fairer than aught else 
The AA’orld can sliow, loaA'o off in time to gricAC. 

Enough, eaougli : your joyful look excels ; 

Tears kill the heart, believe. 

O strive not to be ex(*ellent in avoc, 

Which o?ily brecMls your beauty's overthrow.' 

If tho render is not coindnced flint this is the Avork of 
Campion, let him put the iioom by the side of any of tho 
better lyrics not by Cniiipion in the soiig-books or in 
DnA’ison’s ‘ Poetical Pbapsody,’ the last of the Elizabethan 
aiitliologies, published tw’o years after ‘ England's IleHcoii,’ 
lyrics Avbicli are as good as mere rhetorical and musical, 
skill could make them, but which lack tlio transforming 
touch of poetry. Many of thesis lyrics collected by 
Davison are attributed, in a. manuscri])t list in bis own 
liandAvriting, to ‘A. \V.,' and Mr Bullen is inclined to 
believe that this A. W., avIio is thus made resjionsible for 
over a hundred pieces, Avas a single perstni. ISIore 
bably A. W. is only our old friend Anon., the ‘anonymous 
writer'; for the similarity of style is accounted for by the 
absence, and not by the presence, of any marked charac- 
teristics. The same uniformity of style is found in a later 
age among tho pieces in Dodslcy's Mis(;ollany. IIoav cleA^er 
the minor poet could be in that age, as iii this, Avill be seen 
from the following lines by A. W. (in Mr Quiller-Couch's 
collection), which might have come from the pen of 
Mr Robert Bridges in his less inspired moments* 

Vol. 190.— iYo. S02. 2 X 
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‘ Sweet Love, mine only treasure, 

For sei’vice long unfcigm'jcl 
Wherein I nought liiive gained, 

Vouehsafo this little pleasure, 

To toll me in Avhat ])art 
IMy Lady keeps my heart. 

If in lier hair so slender, 

Like gohlen nets entwined 
AVhleli lire and art have lined, 

Hei* (hrall my heart I render, 

For ever lo abide 
With locks so dainty tied. 

If in her eyes slu' bind it, 

Wherein that lire was framed 
liy Avhieh it is inllanied, 

1 dare not look to fhul it: 

T only wish it sight 
To s('e that pleasant light. 

Hut if htn’ breast have deigned 
Willi kindn(‘ss to na-eive it, 

J am content to h‘ave it. 

Though death tlierebf were' gaiii'ed : 

TIiou, Lady, take your own 
Tliat lives for yon alone/ 

In passing fi’oni tlie songs of tlio musicians to tlio stings 
of tho dramatists, we have lo recollect that these latter 
Averi^ lK>]nilar songs, and at tlu^ same tinui that tlie jiopii- 
lace had more or less of a mnsieal eduealioii, servants 
making it a reeonimcnidation for scj-vice that- they could 
take their part in singing. So that altliough the songs of 
the dramatists were as mueli for tli(> gcmeral as for Hu* 
gentry, the inllucnco of tiui music to wliicli tlnsy w'ere 
sung eons])inMl with the good taste of the d?-anifitists, wdio 
were generally men of education andreliiuniunit, to save 
the popular song from anything like its present vulgarity. 
Shakespeai’o, who is as (Easily first in iho. lyrical as in the 
dramatic part of play-writing, has w-ritton songs which 
(‘annot fail to delight thc3 ordinary reader, while at every 
reading they leave the student and tlio critic more im- 
pressed with tho perfection of their beauty. Tlie nearest 
of his songs to the old popular type with a refrain is that 
ol the clown in ‘ Twx'lfth-Night,’ ‘ When that I was and a 
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little tiny boy.’ The refrain, ‘ Hey, ho, the wind and the 
rain,* has that vague quality which w (5 find in so many of 
the i>opular songs of old England. Another song with a 
refrain is the spring and winter song in ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ with its double burden of the cuckoo and the owl. 
Hut w'hat strikes us here is the extraordinary realism of 
tlie thing, so unusual in the old English song. The details 
ar(5 admirably chosen and, as befits a popular song, chosen 
with some humour, and they make a sharp impression. On 
the other hand, the spring song in ‘ As You Like It ’ is 
almost pure effect. If a logician analysed it lie might say it 
contained no statements that seemed worth saying or even 
singing. A lover and his lass walked through a corn-field, 
sat down, and sang a song. But the student of poetry 
Avould reply that the gaiety of young hearts in spring- 
time has never been more perfectly rendered. How 
])orfect also, in the same way, as an expression of joy in 
spring on the oiDon road, are Autolycus’s songs in ‘The 
^Vinter’s Tale ’ : 

‘ WluMi (lalTodils begin to ])oer, 

WitJj heigh ! tJ\o doxy over the dale. 

IVliy, tlien comes in the sweet o' tlie >'car : 

For the red blood reigns in the wintc'v's pale ‘ : 

and 

• .log on, jog on, the footpath way, 

And merrily heut the stile-a. 

A merry liearfc goes all the day. 

Your sad tiros in a milo-a.’ , 

To discover how excellent those are as works of art, 
although so light of hand, we have only to put them by 
the side of songs of the same stamp by continnporary 
dramatists, whom, sinc(5 Charles Lamb, though certainly 
without his consent, it has been the fashion to rank with 
Shakespeare. Nash’s spring song, for example, is spoken 
of by Mr Bullon as ‘delicious’; but it has a touch of 
affectation, of the fiiuiplessc which is not simplicity, and 
this banishes it from England to Arcady. There is indeed 
only one dramatist who, in the freshness of his wild wood- 
notes, approaches Shakespeare, and that is Peele ; but even 
from him the best we have are but snatches of song. 

• All VO that lovelj" lovers be 
Pray you for me : 
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Lo, here we come a-sow’iiig, a-sowiiig, 

And sow sweet fruits of love ; 

In your sweet hearts well may it prove. 

Whenas the rye reach to the chin, 

And ehop-chcrry, chop-cherry ripe within, 
Strawberries swimming in tJio cream, 

And schoolboys playing in the stream ; 

Then O, then O, then O my true-love said, 

Till that time come again 
She could not live a maid.’ 

Of tlio more obviously artistic songs the iirst of Sliake- 
spoarc s in order of time is ‘ Who is Silvia ? ’ in ‘ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,* a very subtle piece of metrical 
writing, the lines being alternately trocluiic and iambic. 

‘ Who is Silvia? what is she 

That all our swains coinincnd her?’ 

In the ‘Merchant of Venice* this same fundanu^nial 
contrast is used in an equally brilliant way, the cjueslion, 
‘Tell me wdiero is fancy bred,’ being in rising rJiyllnn, 
and the reply, ‘It is engender d^ in the ej^es,’ in falling 
rhythm, a perfectly natural as AV(dl as artistic arrange- 
ment. Both the songs in ‘ Tw’^elfth-Night ' are int(>resting 
metrically as avcU as in other ways. In ‘ O mistress mine ’ 
it is curious to note the suhth^ty with wdiich tlio ])Cjot 
gives entire newuiess to a very fa^niliar measnn* l)v the 
introductory interjection, just as he does to ‘ Full lathom 
.five* by the extra syllable at tlic beginning; and tr) tlu^ 
dirge in ‘ Gymbelino,’ ‘ Fc^ar no more the lu^at o’ the sun,’ 
by the substitution of a dactylic, for a trochaic foot in tlie 
third place of the opening line, making, as it w’ero, a 
descant upon the jdaiii-soiig. 

The other song in ‘ Tw^elfth-Night ’ deserves e^’en 
more patient study for its rhythmical pcirfection. The 
opening line, sometimes carelessly read as dactylic, con- 
tains w’hat metricians call a sectional pause, the scansioji 
being ‘ Come awiiy, come aw^ay | death,’ as the other stan//i 
shows ; and the second quatnain, forsaking the aiiapa'stic. 
movement of the first, diversifies its iambics wdth trocliees, 
but variously in the two stanzas. This song has the 
unusual interest of being discussed in the play itself. 
Orsino characterises it as ‘ old and plain,’ and as ‘ dallying 
with the innocence of love, like the old ago.* The Cam- 
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bridge editor is of opinion that this description must refer 
to some other song for which ‘ Come away, death ’ has 
been substituted, but there seems no need of such an 
extreme conjecture. The song wo have is in keeping with 
Orsino’s melancholy, and it is its downright talk about 
‘ black coffins * that takes his fancy. By the ‘ innocence 
love ’ ho means the simple-heartedness of a lover like 
himself, who is killed at once by his mistress’s unkindness, 
as in the old age of chivalry. There is no doubt some 
irony intended by the dramatist in making the Duke at 
tlio same tim<j point out that the song is a favourite with 
peox)lo whoso hearts are quite fancy-free. But this is by 
the way. Shakespeare set out to write a sentimental 
ditty, and ho has written a masterpiece. 

One characteristic of all Shakesxiearc’s songs is that 
they arc inadc for their place. If ‘ Come #iway, death ’ 
chimes with Orsino’s sentimental melancholy, ‘Under the 
greenwood tree ’ is as ])lainly in the cheerful and resigned 
mood of i\w exiles in the forest of Arden. The two 
songs could not be iiiterchanged. This canon enables us 
to d<‘termine, on other than purely {esthetic grounds, the 
{lutliorship ot^ the song, ‘Take, O lake those lips away,’ 
which is found, not only in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ but in 
Fletcher’s ‘ Rollo Duke of Nornmndy,’ where it h{is a second 
vers<\ In ‘ Uollo ’ t he song has no I’eleviincy to its context, 
where{is in Slnikespcare’s play it exactly hits the mood of 
poor desertc^d Mariiin.a in her mo{ited grange. It is further 
o])vious tlnit the second verso could not have been written 
at the same time as the first, as it is in an entirely 
different key. 

Of the other song-writers among the dramatists, 
Fletcher, as we should expect, Rikcs the next highest 
phice {ifter Hhakespearo. Without reckoning ‘Roses, 
their sharp spines being gone,’ and ‘ Orpheus with his 
lute,’ which some critics attribute, on insufficient grounds, 
to tho master himself, Fletcher has written not a few 
songs, chiedy in a sad vein, tlnit charm us by their 
musical cadeiico. The simplest and most beautiful is the 
song in ‘ Tho Queen of Corinth : 

‘ Weep no more nor sigh nor groan, 

Sorrow calls no time that’s gone ; 

Violets plucked the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh lua* grow again ; 
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Trim thy locks, look cheerfully, 

Fate’s hid ends eyes cannot see : 
tloys as winged dreams fly fast ; 

Why should sadness longer last? 

Grief is but a wound to woe ; 

(lontlost fair, iiiourn, mourn no nio.' 

‘ Hence all you vain delights,* to which, as Mr Bulhm 
j)oini.s out, * II Penseroso’ is uiidor obligations, and ‘Caro- 
charniiiig sleep, thou easer of all woes,’ arc other cxaini^les 
of the same exquisite and nudancholy music. It is indeed 
for the most i)art in dirges and ei)itap]is that his fellow- 
dramatists come nearest to Shakespeare’s i)erfection. 
Charles Lamb conqiared the dirge for Marcello in Webster’s 
‘ Wliite Devil ’ with ‘ Full fathom live,’ saying that, ‘ as 
that is of the water watery, so this is of the earth 
earthy’; and Webster has another dirge in ‘The Devil’s 
Law-ease’ which, if a little too sententious for a song, 
contains some memorable lines on the vanity of ambition. 
That indeed is a theme that we meet in many of th(»s(< 
dramatic songs. We liave it in Beaumont’s line lines on 
Westminster Abbey, and in Shirley’s ‘ The , glories of ouv 
blood and state’; and wherever it comers it avails lo lift 
the verse above its author’s wonted level. In a swtn'ter 
form wo have it in Dekker’s praises of content, ‘Art thou 
poor, yet hast thou golden slumlxu's,’ one of tin* lyrics 
Avhich, coming straight from the ex]KU*i(‘nce of th?it poor 
but contented singer, has reached the common heart in 
^^very succeeding generation. 

Of Ben donsoii and of Donne it may seem unpardon- 
a])l(» not to have spoken oarlic'r in any account of the 
Elizalx^thau lyrical poets, but the faert is that both Donne 
and Jonsoii fall outsidcj tlu'. true. Elizabethan tradition, 
Both were rebels as mucli against the pastoral vogue', 
Avitli its smooth, long-winded Italian stanzas, as against 
the supposed artlcssness of the Shakespearian song; 
and Bicy sought their offcjcts, tlie one by a Horatiaii 
brevity and choiceiicss of phrase, the other in the utmost 
realism of poetic imagery. What vexed Bon Joiison in 
the writing of the earlier Elizabethans was its apparent 
amateurishness, its preference of ornament to proxDortion, 
its sins against the canons of antiquity. And like other 
adherents of a school, Jonson had the d(;fects of his 
quality, and could not sec that the instinct of Shake- 
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speare was surer than his own trained judgment, so that 
he committed himself on more than one occasion to the 
dictum that ‘ Shakespeare wantcid art We, with less 
prejudiced judgments, can see that, Avell written as 
.fonson’s lyrics are, and not only well written, but 
spirited and gay and expressive, they yet do not bear 
comparison with Shakespeare’s, or even with Fletcher’s, 
because of their lack of that ‘ wood-note wild,’ to use 
IMilton’s admirable phrase, which was the especial grace 
of the Elizabethan song. The best of Jonson’s pieces 
is one of his earliest, ‘ Queen and huntress, chaste and 
fair’; and tli(^ nuiking of lIk^ ])oein is the slight irregularity 
in the extra nu^trical syllable which his instinct and 
not his canon allowTul him in the final stanza. Donne 
is represented in Davison’s ‘ roelical Rhapsody’ by a 
single poem, lhat by which he has at last taken his place 
in the ‘Holden Treasury’; and it is a characteristic poem, 
being an address to ‘Absenct*.’ Doniui’s best lyrics are 
about his absences and partings from his wdfe ; and the 
startling direct n(?ss of his stylo gives them a poignancy 
('f pathos ab(^ve all ot\i(‘r i)oems on th(? same theme in 
tile language. The famous comparison of tlio souls of 
the two loA'ors to the lindxs of a compass, at once joined 
and divided, in its(‘]f grotes{{ue enough, takes under his 
handling a sincerity that brings tears to the eyes : 

* If tliey b(j tw'o, tliey are tw'o so 
As stilT twill <'oia])asses are two; 

Thy sold, the lixtul foot, makes no sliow 
To jnovc, but ilolli if ili’ otlu'r do. 

Ami though it in the ci'iitro sit. 

Vet when tln! other far doth roam. 

It leans and hearkmis after it. 

And grows ereet as th.at conies home.' 

In such writing as this Ave are far enougli from the 
pastoral Arcadia, far enougli also from such romantic 
songs as ‘ Who is Sih ia ?’ or ‘ Come aw ay, death,' or ‘ It was 
a loA'er and his lass.’ Doiino is, in fact, a changeling 
among Elizabethans. 
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Art. V.— THE EVOLUTION OF HARLEQUIN. 

L The Theatre^ its Derclopmmt in France and England. 
By Charles Hastings. Translatofl from the French by 
F. A. Welby. London : Duckworth & Co., 1001. 

2. Geschichte des Dramas. By J. L. Klein. Thirteen vols. 
Leipzig : Weigel, 18()5-188(). 

2. Histoire da ThMfre Francois. By C. and F. Farfaict, 
Fifteen vols. Amsterdam and Paris, 1785-1749. 

4. Ufasgacs ct Bouffons. By Maurice Sand (Dudevant), 
Two vols. Paris : Levy Frercs, 18G0. 

And other works. 

T;il:re are no.t many more fascinating occupations tliaji 
the hunting and trac^king down of some elusive woi'd 
Avhich for any reason lias challenged our attention, through 
its manifold windings, doublings, and mazes, till Ave rim 
It triumphantly to earth in some distant land in tlu^ 
remote or even ])rehisioric ])ast. Some practical philo- 
sophers, indeed, like the poet, confess to having but an 
impm’fect sympathy with the <‘nthiisiasm of 

‘ Leani’d philologists Avho cliaso 
A panting syllabic through time and siiacc, 

Start it at homo, and hunt it in the dark'. 

To Gaul, to Gnjoce, and into Noali’s ark.’ 

And yet nothing is more conducive to sound reasoning 
than an ac.curato use of Avords, and an intolligcnit apprecia- 
tion of their 2 >rm:cnance and significance. K\am our light- 
est and most triA ial Avords huA'e a history stretching back 
into the most distant iiast. Who, for instance, Avithout 
the help of the etymologist, could have suspected that a 
term so essentially modern as our ‘ gas ' Avas suggested 
by the primeval ‘chaos’ of the old Greek cosmograjihy ? 
In the present article avo invite the reader to accompany 
us OA'or a stretch of country not less Avide than that 
indicated by CoAvpor, Avith Avhat he no doubt considered 
humorous exaggeration, Avhile avo engage in the etymo- 
logical pursuit of one particular vocable, and cndeaA^our 
to trace it back to its ultimate lair, beyond the ken, it 
may be, of even such redoubtable chasseurs as Professor 
Skeat and Dr Murray. In our research we may perhaps 
gain some curious information by the Avay about the 
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growth of the idea which it connotes, and at the same 
time get side-glimpses into strange regions of legendary 
loro and primitive superstition. 

The word which we i^ropose to ‘ uncape * (as the Eliza- 
bethans would have said), or turn out for our diversion, 
is the name of the pantomime hero, ‘harlequin.’ We 
shall inquire how and when the word and the thing came 
to England, and then investigate the evolution of the 
character, its original significance, history, and develop- 
ment. We are all familiar with the sinuous litheness of 
the slim pirouetting figure, the glittering embodiment of 
graceful motion and preternatural agility which dazzled 
and delighted our childhood. The very name ‘harle- 
quinade ’ given to the entertainment into which he entered 
sliows that his was the dominant and essential role of the 
])ieo('. With a wave of his Ilexiblo sword, as of a magic 
valid, he controls the action of the other characters, 
^ changes a xnimpkin into a coach-and-six, and causes the 
< ()mmon])Iace extta*ior of a London shot) to dissolve away 
into a res])lendent vista of fairyland. For more than 
two (fcnturies at least the ‘get-up’ of harlequin has 
undergone but little alteration. In the frontispiece of 
a curious little volume 'which lies before us, entitled 
‘ Arlequiniana, on les lions Mots, Ics Histoires Plaisantes et 
Agrdables, Recumdlies des Conversations d’Arlequin’ (Paris, 
101)4), 'we have a roj) resen tation of a dancing harlequin as 
lie axqieared on the French stage iit that date. He wears 
the same close-fitting suit of triangular patchwork ■which 
lie still alTects, and v/ields a flat bdfon instead of a sword. 
A black mask conceals his face, and this is surmounted by 
a soft black hat with its brim tilted up in front in the 
niaimer of a visor.* To these accessories wg shall have 
t occasion to draw attention x^rcsently, as significant sur- 
• vivals of his earlier characteristics. Old prints of the 
theatrical booths at Bartholomew Fair show that the 
English harlequin preserved a costume almost identical 
in the early j^art of the eighteenth c?ontiiry, ^veariiig the 
sable mask and carrying his hut in his hand. 

The earliest x)crformance mentioned by Genest in which 
the name aiJiiears in the title is ‘Harlequin Dr. Faustus,’ 

* Similar particulars as to Jie dress of the centunculuji^ or liarlcquin of 
the ancients, arc given in L. Kiet'ol>cni, ‘liistoire du TlK^atre Italieu’ (1731), 
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brought out at Drury Lane by John Thurmond in 1723-4; * 
but there is evidence that Rich produced his ‘ Harlequin 
Executed’ seven years earlier than this. The character 
seems to have found its way to us from the Italian 
comedy by way of France. The first recorded instance ot‘ 
the word in English literature is in 1590, when Thomas 
Nashe introduces it in the dedication of his ‘Almond for u 
Parrat,’ in the form’ of ‘ harlicken,’ a x>ersonage whom, he 
says, lie liad met at Bergamo in Italy. This incidental 
allusion quite tallies with Avhat we learn about his origin 
from other sources. IMarmontel states that the comic 
characters of the Italian comedy were dtjsigned in the 
first instance to ridicule the peculiarities of the natives of 
different towns of Italy ; and that harlequin in particular 
was modelled on the Berganiasque serving-man, while 
the xmntaloon represented the Venetian merchant or 1 ho 
Bolognese; doctor, and Scaxiin the hanj-lirained Neapolitan. 
These local and typical characteristics of manner and 
dialect are said to have been grafted on the monotonous 
buffoons of the older comedy by Angelo Beolco, bedteu* 
known by his sobriquet of Ruzzante, ‘ Uie Jest(;r,’ a play- 
wright born at Padua in 1502, who made the ])ortrayal of 
cloAvns and peasants the speciality of his maskcid conunlios.t 
Accordingly, the Italian Arlocchino enacted the; rolh of the 
valet of Bergamo, a mixture of muratc and stiijiidity, 
shrewdness and mother-wit, always in love and always in 
troubh; on his master's account oi* his own— something 
like the Davus and Hyrus of the Latin come<iy, or the 
Leiiorello of mod(;rn opera. Oiu^ of the first to make the 
]iart famous was Siiriono di Bologna, who netted in a troupe 
at Florence; organised hy Flaminio Scala in 1578.J 

It would be a violation of all the ])roj)rioties of English 
X>mitomime if harlequin were ])ermitted to ox)en his lips; 
but he was not ahvays condemned to this xH;rj)etual silence. 
On the contrary, his Italian original, so far from being a 
mute, was famous for his quips and jests and rex^artees. 
‘Bergamo sent out many Harlequins,’ says Hallam, ‘and 
V enice many Pantaloons. They Avere resx^ected as brilliant 


* ‘ Soino Account of the X^nglish Stage,’ hyJ. Geiiest (Bath, 18.S2), iii, 
t J. L. Klein, ‘GcHchichto fles Dramas,’ iv, 004-900 ; M. Sand, ii, 77. 

I M. Sand, ‘Masques ct Bouffons,’ i, 40. Tor tJiC dress of a ‘harlequino 
in 1570, see id. i, 07. ‘ ITarleqiiinus’ occurs in a letter of Baulin, 1521 

(id. i, 71). Of. ‘a liergoinask dance' (‘Mid. Night's Dream,’ V, i, 1300). 
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^ wits ought to be. The Emperor Mathias ennobled Cecchini, 
a famous harlequin, who was, however, a man of letters/ 
Another celebrated representative of the i)art, Dominique 
lliancollelli, the hero of the ‘ Arlequiniana * to which refer- 
ence has been made, was admitted as a guest to the table 
of Louis XIV. Samuel Rogers, even in his time, could still 
describe the Italian mome as one 

‘ Who speaks not, stirs not, but W(5 laugh ; 

That child of fun and frolic, Arlecchino.’ 

The tradition of the English stage, hoAvever, appears 
always to have been dilforenl, as Rich, who, ac.ting under 
the nom da tkvaive of Lun, became the most famous 
rci)rcsentative of the x)art in the early years of the 
eighteenth century, trusted for his success solely to 
|^r)antomimic gesture. Garrick, himself a master in the 
|irt, thus extols the eloquence of his antic motions : — 


‘ ’Tis wrong, 

Tlie wits will say, to give the fool a tongue. 

When Lun api^.*ar’d, with luatcliless art and whim. 

Ho gave the j)ow'’r of siieccli to every limb ; 

Tiio’ mask’d and mute, <*on vey'd liis (piick intent, 

And told in frolici gestures all he meant.’ 

Hut on the Fnnich stage in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries ho retained his original eliaraetcr as a 
wit and jester. lind that Arlecchino had already 

gained a footing there as harle([iiin in 1585. Indeed, the 
ufune appeal’s as one of a strolling company of players, 
‘1 Gelosi,’ who visited Paris in 157(), under the patronage 

C pf Catherine do Medicis ; and two years I'arlitu’ an Italian 
Arlequiii was to be secai at Madrid. He still maintains 
ills reputation as a satirist in the ‘Arlequiniana’ referred 
io above, in wliich his pi(*tnre lx\ars I lie motto, ‘eastigat 
mores ridendo ’ ; and it is in this character, as a popular 
humorist of keen mother-wit, that he is alluded to on 
the second occasion when he is introduccHl in an English 
'VNU'iter. In John Webster's play of ‘The Malcontent,’ 
published in 1004, Bianca taunts the choleric Bilioso with 
the remark, ‘ The French Herlakeeno will instruct you ’ 
(Act iii, Sc. 1). About the same time ‘a Harlakeiui in an 
Italian comedy ’ is mentioned in Day's ‘He of Guls,’ 1000 
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(Act ii, Sc. 3), the orthography of the foreign word still 
causing no small diflBculty to these early writers. 

We are justified in concluding that ‘ Italy is the mother 
and nurse of the whole harlequin race,’* and that from 
his native name, Arlcechino, his designation in other lands 
lias been borrowed. That word itself, however, has much 
tlio appearance of being only a reshaiiing of the older 
Italian ‘ alicliino,’t which occurs as the name of one of ilio 
ton demons in the bolgia of Dante’s ‘ Inferno * (xxi, 1 18), 
and is probably akin to the Old French * haloquin,* an evil 
spirit.J Tlie devil or demon of popular burlesque or folk- 
tale has often degenerated bj^^ an easy transition into a 
comic character ; it did so, we know, in our own early 
drama. 

If we arc correct in our assumption that the older idea 
attached to the word was that of a sprite or evil spirit, wo 
obtain a valuable clue to the origin of tlie name, which 
has been mucli disputed. In old French writers it fs 
found running almost througli the gamut of letter clianges, 
us ‘ herleqiiin,’ ‘ herlekin,’ ‘hicrlekin,’ ‘bellequin,’ and 
‘ hellokin,’ being used as the qaim^ of ope of those nunicr- 
ous hobgoblins which tornumted the peasantry of medieval 
Europe with nameless feafs. In the ‘ Miracle de St Elol’ 
(p. 110) it seems to bo employed as a synonym for Satan 
himself in the jihrase, ‘par le consol do Ilerlaken ' ; and it 
is said to survive still in the folk-lore of pi*ovinclaL Franco 
as a name for the fea follet or will-o'-the-wisp. Indeed, 
our own Dorset folk use ‘harlican’ as an abusive term for 
a troublesome imp or youngster.§ 

But the word in question was used in a more precise 
and definite signification than this. In Old French poems 
and legends it is a]iproi)riatcd to a grisly being who was 


♦ I. D’lsracli, ‘ Cunonitii*s of Literature,’ p, 214, ed. ISIU). 
t Perhaps under the rellex inlluence of ‘allcufcare,’ to lick up (0. 
‘Iccheor,’ a glutton). Tlie French character, at all events, .soinetinies de- 
generated into a glutton. Compare ‘ Uii certain Arlecpiin qui passe pour le 
plus gourmand du Canton.’ Arlequin toujours Arlequin’ <1750), p. 5.) 

X ‘Chevalier au Cygne,’ 0247 (in Godefroy). Scartazzini very improbably 
thinks ‘alichino’ may be from chinar le afi, as if it meant ‘ wing-plier.’ 

§ ‘You idle young harlican,’ T. Hardy, ‘Jude,’ part I, I (ISOO). Curi- 
ously similar is the use of ‘harlaquc * or ‘arlaque,’ in the Wallon dialect of 
iJelgium, for a naugJity chihl, a little pickic, ‘C’est uii vrai harlaquc,’ he is 
a regular pickle, which M. Sigart suggests may be from ‘arlequin,’ not, 
however, the stage character, ns he thinks Dictlonraire du Wallou de 
Mons,’ 207), but the older name of an evil spirit. 
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^regarded as the personified leader of the phantoms of 
the dead. ‘ La maisnie Hierlekin,’ or ‘la maisnie Helequin,’ 
is a phrase frequently used by French writers of the 
thirteenth ccntiuy to denote a troop of ghosts or evil 
spirits which were believed to ride abroad at night, like 
the Wild Huntsman and his cavalcade, and were some- 
times seen to engage as combatants in the air. This 
ghostly ‘family of Hierlekin,* or household of Pluto, 
Avero often seen over cemeteries or (jther resting-places 
of the dead which they loved to haunt. William of Paris 
— sometimes called William of Auvergne — who died in 
1219, refers to ‘ the nocturnal horsemen who, in the French 
vernacular, are called “ Ilellequin,” and in the Spanish 
“the ancient army’* (cxcirito anticjiiOy ac, of the dead).’ 
These spectral warriors, h(5 says, were seen to disj)ort 
themselves and contend with arms in the air. Another 

[ i>ld French author, Pii^rre de Hlois, assorts that this aerial 
'lost, which ho calls ‘the soldiers of ITerlikin’ (‘milites 
Horlikini’), as they passed across the nightly sky, could 
be discerned by their shouts and the hurtling of their 
arms, which were believed to be ominous of some bloody 
battle then being toward. 

But the oldest and certahily the most curious and 
circumstantial account of this voneivible superstition is 
tliat given by Ordericus Vitalis in liis ‘ Ilistoria Ecclesi- 
astica,’* where he records with great precision that, in 
the beginning of January 1091, a certain priest named 
Gualchelmus, of the village of Bonavallis in the diocese 
of Lisieux, went fortli one night to visit a sick parishioner 
wJio lived at the farthest end of liis jiarish. As the good 
('wr6 was returning, and was still remote from human 
habitation, he heard the noise as of a great army 
'^approaching. In his terror ho thought of hiding himself 
^behind some trees until the menacing danger luid passed 
by; but just then the moon shining out rcwealed to him 
‘‘i gigantic ])ersonage bearing a huge club (mcuvucani\ 
which he raised ovi’-r liis head, bidding the priest to halt 
and not stir a step farther. Tliercupon an immense 
retinue of wailing phantoms passed before him, con- 
sisting of women and soldiers «ind ecclesiastics, amongst 


* viii, fap. 17 ; in ‘ Patrolugiii,’ toui. 1S8, pp. 007, 008. Cf. 

•f. Forester’s translation, ii, olR, noic» 
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whom lie recognised many of his own neighbours recently 
deceased. When they had gone by the astonished priest 
said to himself, 

“‘It is, no doubt, Ilerlecliin’s troop” (“faniilia Ilerlecliini ”). 
*• I have heard say that several have seen it forineily ; but I 
rejected the rejiort witli incredulity and ridiculed it. . . . 
ihit uo^v I have really seen the shades of the dead.” This 
account,’ adds Ordericus, ‘I heard from the inoutli of tlie 
priest himself.’ 

According to a local tradition, this manifestation took 
]dace Jit the cross-roads of Foss(\s-Malades, whore many 
who liad died of some kind of plague were buried. Here, 
(piite obviously, Hei-lcchin, armed with his club, is the 
king of the dead, who follow' him in long array beneath 
the glimpses of tlie moon, and identical with the Dutch 
‘ Hellokiii,’ who is also a ghostly wdld huiit(n‘.’^‘ Indeed, 
the ‘ llellequins ’ or ‘ Herlequiiis * of French folk-loi‘e still 
disturb the forests of Jura and Franche-Comtei w'ltli’ 
their fantastic hunting as tlicy ride upon the wdiids. 
ISL Le Prevost notes that the host seen by the i)rii‘st 
must have been ‘the Ilunt'^of Hennequin’ (otherwise 
‘la mesiiie Hellequin’), who is still known in country 
parts as a great huntei*, who, having sold himself to the 
ilevil, is (iompelled to return to earth during the storms 
of night which occur in Advent, attended hy his luintsmeii 
and dogs. 

In some districts of Fi-anee and Germany folk-etymo- 
logy has played around • hellequin ' and transformed the 
word into ‘allequinti’ and ‘Caroloquiuti' (in Hesse, ‘Kftrlc- 
quinte’), and then invented an adiological legend that the 
spec.tral horsemen which form his tmoj) are the ghosts of 
the army of ‘ Charle-quint ’ or ‘ le quint Charlez.’t Thus 
th»* old French ‘Chronicpie des Dues de. Noi’iuandie ’ 
(twelfth centuiy) asserts that ‘la m(\sguie Heuiiequin/ 
which on one occasion appeared to Duke Richard tlu! 
F(^arless, accompanied hy strange noises, was nothing 
else but ‘la mesgnie Charlcs-Quiiit,’ ‘wdio wms formerly 

* Sec Cherucl, * Dictionnaire Historiqne dcs Institutions,’ 772 ; Grimiu, 
‘ Tent. Mythology,’ 941 ; liciidcrson, ‘Eolk-lorc of N. Couiitrios,’ 101 -106 ; 
Kcary, ‘ Dawu of History,’ 226, 271 ; Crook, * Folk-lore of N. India,’ i, 258 ; 
Baring-Gould, ‘Iceland,’ 202; Hampson, ‘Med. Aevi Kalendariuxn,* i, 314- 
IU7 ; M. D. Conway, ‘ Demonology and Devil-lore,’ ii, ch. xxvi. 

t Codefroy, 8.i\ Hellequin \ Grimm, ‘T. Myth.,’ 941, 012. 
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giving of Fmiice ’ ; and a passage in the ‘ MS. du lioi,’ 
quoted by Le Roux de Lincy, similarly identifies ‘Helquin’ 
with ‘ Charlequin,’ and his retinue with ‘ la gent au 
Clui'rfoquint.’ 

Whatever be the ultimate origin of the name, Herlekin, 
when he first emerges in European folk-lore at the close 
of the eleventh c(mtury, was evidently a personification 
of Death, or the world of the dead, whose shadowy crew 
lie liciided in their flight. M. Collin du Plancy, for instance, 
recognises in ‘la faniille dTIcllequin,’ doomed for their 
impiety to hunt continually till the day of judgment, au 
offshoot of Ihda, who is the Teutonic Hel and a x>orsoni- 
fication of the region of the dead. Grimm is substan- 
tiiilly of the same opinion, holding that ‘ hellequin ’ may 
be very i)robably an idealisation of ‘ lujlhdtin,’ a diminutival 
form of the German ‘ llelle,’ the under-world. Professor 
^koat has come to a similar conclusion, and suggests that 
ftho word may represent tlu^ obi Fri(*sic ‘ hello-kin,' ‘ the 
nribo of lielL’ But there is no need to go so far abroad 
for the original, as avo actually find an Anglo-Saxon 
‘ hell(J-cynn,' i.e. ‘ ludl-kin,' occurring in the ‘ Book of 
Exeter’ as a word for an infernal race or tribe, and in 
the same work a synonymous ‘ heoloth-cynn,’ which seems 
to mean ‘the people of the unseen world’ (Hades), cither 
the spirits of the dead or the demons in hell. 

Wo may x^orhaps recognise? a survival, in a perverted 
form, of the word last cited in an otherwise enigmatical 
name, the old hhiglish superstition of Herlcthing, Mlcrle's 
company,’ if it stands for Heleth-kin. This was a x)hantoni 
host, which was occasionally seen by atTrighted x^easants 
ill medieval England x^assiiig through the air with the 
noise of horns aiul liounds and outcries. We are indebted 
our knowledge of it to Walter Mapes, avIio became 
[-\rchdcacon of (Ixford in 1107, and Avho thus tells the 
story ; 

‘The night-Avandcriiig trooxis Avliieli wore called Hcrlething’s 
appeared down to the 1 imo of our Hovercigii k>rd Henry II, a 
host which, strangely silent, circled round madly caiid Avandcrod 
endlessly, among which Averc ob.scrved many who Averc knoAvn 
to be dead.’ 

This host of Herlething was last seen, he adds, on the 
borders of Wales and Hereford in the first year of 
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Henry II, when the tumultuous cavalcade was seen at 
midday to rise into the air and suddenly disappear.* No 
one can fail to see the identity of this with Herlekin s 
meinie. 

As one mistake ever leads to another, the corrupted 
form ‘ herlething ’ seems to have been resolved into ‘ hcrle- 
thing,’ and understood to moan the ‘ thing ’ (gathering or 
assemblage) of Herla. The result was that a mythical 
king of that name was evolved, but one quite unknown 
to Professor Khys and other Celtic scholars, f just as, by 
an opposite error, French folk found Charles the Fifth in 
their Hellequin. As Mapes, in the work referred to, has 
a chapter, ‘De Herla Eege,’ we may fairly infer that 
‘ Herla-king * was the true and proper name of this ‘ very 
ancient king of the Britons.* Mapes tells us that 

‘he and liis army x^ursiio their mad career with infinite 
wanderings and without repose. Many, they say, liave fre- 
quently seen that army. It ceased, however, to visit our 
realm as before, in the first year of the ci*owning of our 
king Henry, when it was seen by many W’^elsh peoi)le to 
ifiunge into the Wye, a river of Herefordshire.’ 

This very shadowy king Herla, according to another 
tradition, had been drawn by cnchantineiits into a 
mountain cavern at the wedding of the king of the 
pygmies, and, after remaining a long time uncoiiscious, 
had returned only to find that the Saxon invaders had 
taken i30s.session of his kingdom during his al)s<‘nce ; so 
that ever afterwards he wandered at large, a disi-rowned 
monarch and homeless vagreant.j We would suggest 
that in this mythical wanderer llerla we may jirobably 
see the prototype and original of another kindred being, 
not less mysterious, who has proved a comx)lcto puzzle 
to folk-lorists — Shakespeare’s Herne the hunter, who is 
introduced in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ (Act iv, 
Sc. 4) as well known in ancient tradition. 


♦ Gualteri Mapes, *De Xugis Ciirialium,’ cd. T. Wright, I, xi, p. U; 
IV, xiii, p. 180. 

t A fairy tale, entitled ‘The Reign of King Ilcrla,’ by W. Canton, was 
published in 1900 (Dent), but it kno\v.s nothing of this mythic personage 
beyond Mapes's mention of him. Can the Scottish ‘ hcrle,’ a mischievous 
dwarf or imp (Jamieson), bo connected ? 

X llartland, ‘Science of Fairy Tales,* 180. ‘i34; AVagner, ‘Asgard and 
the Gods,’ 77« 
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* There is an old tale goes that Herne the hunter, 

Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 

Doth all the winter-time, at still midnight, 

Walk round about an oak, with great ragg’d horns ; 

And there he blasts the tree, and takes the cattle. 

And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 
In a most hideous and dreadful manner. 

You’ve heard of such a spirit; and well you know 
The superstitious idle-headed eld 
lleceiv’d, and did deliver to our age, 

This tale of Herne the hunter for a truth.* 

This hunter of the night, who is also a malicious spirit, 
(;annot bo separated from the ‘Grand Veneur de Fontaine- 
bleau,’ and is of the same lineage as the Hel-huntsman 
who led on the chase of the ‘ mesnie Hellequin.’ 

It has, no doubt, already occuiTcd to' the reader that 
the phantom host of llellekin (or Herlekin), which we 
have met under various forms, is only another phase of 
that weird superstition of the wild hunt, the rout of 
restless wandering spirits, which was so widely ditfused 
all over Europe.* In Germany, where it was known as 
‘das Wiltende Ileer’ — ‘the Furious Host’ — it was believed 
to be led on by the storm-god himself, Wodan or Wuotan, 
i.e. ‘the Uaging One’ (Old Eng. ‘wood,’ i.e. mad); and in 
some districts the country people still say ‘Wode is out 
hunting ’ when they hear the wind blowing loud through 
the forest, it is the wind-god audibly carrying away 
through the troubled air souls which arc of the same 
aerial nature as himself, recently breathed forth by the 
dead ; and so with the Norsemen, ‘ to faro to Odin ’ 
(Wodan) or ‘to go with Odin’ were synonymous ex- 
pressions for dying or yielding up the ghost. It was 
a natural, realistic conception that the spirit or breath 
of man should bo transported by the wind to its future 
abode, or, as a punishment, be 

‘ Blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world.’ f 

• Can a reminiscence of the stormy llcrlckin have contributed to 
Raleigh’s spelling of * hurricane ’ as * liurlecan ’ ? (* Second Voyage to Guiana * 
(1G17), p. 187.) The Quiclic ‘Hu-rnkan,’ the name of the storm-god, which 
gave us our ‘hurricane,’ meant ‘gi’oat giant,’ and in the West Indies it was 
used for ‘devil.’ (D. G. llriiiton, ‘Essays of an Americanist,’ pp. 121-123.) . 

t ‘ Measure for Measure,’ nr. i, 12i>. Compare the similoi' Hebrew con- 
ception of the wind caiTying away the soul in Job xxvii, 21, 

Vol. 190.— No. 302 . 2 K 
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In the Bernese Oberland and other parts of Switzerland 
the ghostly procession of the night-folk is conducted by 
the skeleton Death himself, who marches at their head 
and, with his weird music, draws after him those who are 
n(*xt to die.* 

The ‘ maisiiie Hcrlekiii ’ of the Continent in due time 
j)assed over into England, where it appears in the four- 
teenth century in the curiously disguised form of ‘ Hurle- 
waynes meyne,’ i.e. Hurlowayn’s household, and is used 
in the sense of a rout of disorderly vagrants. In the 
‘ Tale of Beryn ’ the Canterbury pilgrims are said to have 
disported themselves 

‘As Ilurlewayiies meyne in every hegg [hedge] that cai^es.’ f 

The word occurs again in ‘ llicliard the Rodoles ’ (Pass, i, !)0, 
ed. Skeat), where one reproach directed against that un- 
happy king for his c^vil clioice of counsellors is, 

‘ Other liobbis [clowns] yo hadden of Huriew ayiils kyiiiie.’ 

It is the same word, to all appearanc^o, distorted some- 
what by a popular misunderstanding, wliich, in the form 
of ‘hclhvain,’ is found as the uanie of .‘it goblin or evil 
spirit in Reginald Scott’s ‘Discovery of Witchcraft,’ 1584. 
While giving a portentous list of the various ‘ bugs ’ with 
whicli, in his time, hapless infants used to bo ‘frayed’ or 
scared by servants, he enum(*rates ‘ tlie Hellwaiji, tln^ 
Fire-drake, the Pucklo,’ and many more. The mirsery- 
maid surely, in all ages, luis had much to answer for. 

•Tlie name of this goblin was long kept in I’emembranct? 
in the conservatism of children’s games, though it under- 
went a natural transformation due to the ambiguity of 
its termination. Ray, writing in 1742, gives the following 
childish folk-sa\v among his ‘ Ih’overbs ’ : 

‘ Give a thing and take again 
And yon shall ride in hclVti a r/on’ 

* AV. K. Kelly, ‘ Indo-Europcuii Tradition,’ 274. Tlie medieval Uauee of 
Death evidently belongs Jiere. 

t Al. ‘rapes’ ; ‘Prologue,’ 1. 8, Chaucer vSoc. ed. One is tempted to see 
a kinsman of this llurlewnyn in the S. IJerlowin, whose life is given in 
Joliii of Tynemouth’s ‘ Ilistoria Aurca,’ cap. SKI. (llorstmann, ‘ Nova Lcgenda 
Anglic,’ I, lix.) 

X Ed. 1855, p. 97. German mythology has a ‘ Hellwagen,’ i.c. a waggon 
In whieh the death godiless. Hell, makes her jourin ys (Grimm, ‘Teut. 
Myth, ’ 511, 802) ; but wc doubt if this was known in England, 
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The original version, we conjecture, was ‘with hell- 
wain.* At all events, Cotgrave, a century earlier, asso- 
ciated this particular delinquency with the evil spirit, 
quoting as ‘ a triviall proverb ’ tlien current, 

‘ To give a thing and take a thing, 

To weare the devil’s gold ring.* 

Gathering up these diverging and yet interwoven 
threads, which cross one another with curious complexity, 
it will be seen that we have a sufliciently tangled skein 
to unravel. We find a Low Latin ‘ harlcquinus,’ an Old 
Frencli ‘ herlekin,* ‘ hierlekin,’ ‘ hellekin,’ or ‘ halequin,’ 
an Italian ‘alichino,’ and an early English ‘ herlething,’ 
to say nothing of ‘ hurlewiiyn ’ and ‘ hcllwain * — all 
apparently related and used in much the same sense of a 
medieval devil or demonic horsenian who rides by night 
at the head of a shadowy company of spectres. Along 
with these, and more ancient seemingly than any of these 
competing forms, wo have to take account of the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘helle-cynn’ — the Frisian ‘helle-kin’ — as the primi- 
tive factor which undeilies several of the later forms. 
The Italian deinon ‘Alichino,’ metamorphosed into the 
knavish ‘ Arlecchino,’ returned at a later date to the 
French stage in the garb of ‘halequin,’ who in turn is 
the direct parent of our OAvn ‘harlequin.’ Such, so far 
as we can judge, s(iems to bo the evolution of the word 
and the pedigree of the character which it serves to 
nominate. 

At this point we might fairly be content to abandon 
our chase and sound a ‘ recheat,’ were it not that a fresh 
scent crosses the trail and makes the inirsuit run counter. 
The new element to which wo refer comes into the field 
comparatively late, and serves to make confusion worse 
confounded. In many of the forms just cited it will 
have been noticed that the letter ‘r’ is present; this 
demands some explanation, and certainly it should not 
be ignored as unmeaning. We are inclined to think that 
it is organic and an essential part of the word. Forms 
like ‘herlekin* and ‘arlecchino’ miglit readily enough, 
by assimilation of the adjacent consonants, change 
into ‘hellekin’ and ‘allechino,’ just as in Latin ‘per- 
lucidus,* became ‘ pellucidus ’ ; but the reverse could not 
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happen.* Now the disturbing factor which we are about 
to consider is one that accounts for this essential ‘r,’ 
through its reflex influence, while at the same time curi- 
ously coinciding both in form and meaning with the 
words wo have hitherto been discussing. This is the 
name of the death-spectre of Northern Europe, the ‘ Erl- 
kingj’wliich Herder, in his ‘Stimmen der Volker,* intro- 
duced into German literature from the Scandinavian in 
1778, and which was afterwards made classical by Goethe 
in his weird ballad, so powerful in its eerie suggestiveness, 

‘ “ ^lein Soliii, was birpfst du so bang deiii Gcsiclit ? ” 

“ Sielist, Vater, du don Erlkdnig nicht, 

Don Erlenkdiiig mit Kron* uud Schweif ?** ’ 

Herder is believed to have borrowed the conception 
from the Danish, when translating the ballad of ‘King 
Olaf and the Erl-king’s Daughter.* In that language 
‘ ellcrkonge ’ was popularly understood as ‘ elver-konge,^ 
king of the ‘ello-folk’ or fairies; though another folk- 
etymology connected it with ‘ die,’ tlie alder, because in 
some instances fays and sx3rites were (;omn?only associated 
Avith trees.f We cannot but speculate what grounds the 
learned Goethe, in adoi)ting the word, had for spelling it 
‘ erlkdnig,* as he did ? Did he of set purpose assimilate 
the Scandinavian form to a more primitive name of the 
death-monarch Avith Avhich he had become acquainted 
in another quarter? This is a question of considerable 
•interest, to Avhich it is not easy to give a definite answer. 
The Avord is certainly foreign ; and it is signilicant that 
such indefatigable collectors of Teutonic folk-lore and 
mythology as Kemble, Thorpe, Grimm, and Rydberg have 
nothing to tell us as to the source and liabitat of the 
mysterious ‘Erlkdnig.’ Moreover, an older word, such 
as we have postulated, is actually known to have existed. 
A grim king of the Shades and the under-world, corre- 

* That the syllable er has a natural tendency to pass into ar {herlekin 
into harlekin) is well known. Compare the Old English ‘ deiiing/ ‘ ferrier, 

‘ mercat,’ ‘ persley,’ ‘ person,* with our modern ‘ darling,* ‘ farrier,’ ‘ market,’ 
‘parsley,’ ‘parson.* 

t A Danish folk-tale makes the ‘ Eller-kongc ’ take up his abode among 
the alder-trees (elle-trix), D, S. Exist, ‘ Donsko Sagu,’ ii, 32“;15 ; Craigic, 
‘ Seand. Folk-lore,* 177. Clarence filangan actually rendered Goethe’s ballad 
AS ‘The Aider-king* (‘Poems,* 1U4)» 
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spending closely to the ‘Erlkonig’ in name and character 
held a prominent position in the religion of the peoples of 
Central and Northern Asia, whence it may easily have 
been introduced among the Scandinavians by the media- 
tion of the Finns, Lapps, or other Ugro-Finnic tribes. 

This being is the ‘ Erlik-khan,* or ‘ Aerlik-khan,’ who 
is feared by the Mongols and Tibetans as the judge of the 
dead and ruler of the abode of the departed.* One of 
the traditional tales of the Kalmuks, collected by Jiilg, 
relates how the faithful wife of a young Khan went to 
seek him out after his death, in tlio gloomy realm of 
Erlik-khan. After many difliculties this female Orpheus 
penetrated into his black fortress, which was encircled 
with a moat of human blood and surmounted with a 
banner made of human skin — a description which recalls 
the forbidding aspect of Hers stronghold in the Edda. 
The two guards of this ghastly building are the ‘ Erliks,’ 
or servants of the Erlik-khan, whoso name is said to 
mean the ‘ prince of servants.’ f 1 laving propitiated these 
fearsome janitors — who seem to fulfil the functions of 
cherubim — by jiieans of% offerings of blood, she passes 
through and rescues the heart of her husband ; then, re- 
turning safely to the pahice, she finds him already restored 
to life and radiant in beauty. 

This Kalmuk Pluto, Erlik-khan, as king of the lowcn* 
regions, weai's a terrific appearance, Iiis head being 
crowned with dead men’s skulls and surrounded with 
flames. His infernal palace is divided into eighteen halls,, 
and hero he judges and weighs the souls which are 
brought before him immediately after death, and treads 
the wicked under his feet. According to some accounts 
he has a long nose with which he scents out the dying ; 
and he is attended by a retinue of followers who are 


* Dr Edkins also, in liis ‘Kiirly Spread of Ueligious Ideas’ (p. 82), 
identifies the ‘KrlkoniK’ with the Mongolian ‘Krlig Iian ’ (as he spells it), 
find adduces tliis as an instance of the Teutonic mythology being alTectcd 
by the Tatars. For the inliuence of the Tatars on the Finns, see Hon. J. 
Abercromby, ‘The Pro- and Proto-historic Finns’ (1898), i, 200 seq. We fail, 
however, to find any mention of the ‘Krlkdnig’ or ‘Krlik-khan’ in this 
work, or In D. Comparotti’s * Traditional Poetry of the Finns,’ 1898. 

t Busk, ‘Sagas from the Far l«last,’ 354. Altaic, erlik (Vdmbery, ‘Ety- 
niologisches Worterbuch dor Turko-Tatarischen Sprachen,' p. 34), which 
«oems to be connected with erlik, strength, virility, and er, man, in another 
Tatar dialect (id. p. 33). I 
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armed with weapons, slings, and instruments of torture.* 
Now Kalmuk literature has been shown by Jiilg to have 
been derived from the Tibetan, and that in turn from the 
ancient Indian. The work from wliich the story given 
above is quoted, the ‘ Siddhi-kiir,’ is known to be based 
upon the Sanskrit ‘ Vetala PaiichaviiK^ati.* Wo are 
not vsurprised then to find, as Koppen Jind Jiilg have 
pointed out, that the Mongolian Erlik-khan is only a 
disguised and naturalised fonii of the old Indian god 
of the dead, Yania. Griinwedel, who also accepts this 
identification, gives various representations of the griui- 
some Aerlik-khan, as ho prefers to spell it, from Mongolian 
art, in which ho is depicted with many of the attributes 
of Yama, as a masked figure with lofty horns, brandishing 
a club or mace car\'ed into a skeleton at the top, wliile he 
tramples and exults over the corpse of a prostrate victim. 
The central figures of a hideous troop, which pei’sonates 
him in the Tsam-dance, wears a blue mask, a chaplet of 
skulls, and robes of blue, striped with white, yellow, and 
rose, tricked out with disks of metal.t When Professor 
Tylor says ‘Tatars tell of the nine Irle-chans who, in 
their gloomy subterranean kingdom, not only rule over 
souls of the dead but have at their command a multi- 
tude of ministering spirits, visible and invisible,’ t he must 
bo referring to the ‘Eiliks,’ or servants, whos(5 oifife it 
was to fetch the souls of the departed and bring* them 
before their lord to be judged; for among the Tibetans 
and Mongolians there is only one supreme sovereign of 
the under- world and king of tin; dead, Aerlik- or Erlik- 
khan, the chief deity of the Shaman sui)erstition. What 
these ministers of the grim god of Death denoted we 
are able to discover by reference t(i his original. The 
materials of the stories told by the Mongols wore mostly 
borrowed from India, as De la Saussaye and others have 


* Larousse, ‘Dictionnaire Universellc do XIX Sii>olc,’ s.-i’. ; Do ]» Saiis- 
sayc, ‘Science of Religion, ’ M. Conway, ‘Dcmonologia,* i, 197; C. F. 
Koppen, ‘ Religion dcs Buddha,’ il, 296, 297. 

t ‘Mythologic des Buddhismus in Tibet’ (Leipzig, 1900), p. 1G8 (fig. 142), 
p. 62 (fig. 48) ; cf. p. 166 (fig. 140), and p. 169 ; ‘Encyc. Brit.,’ s,v, ‘Mongols.’ 

X ‘Primitive Culture,’ if, 310 (3rd ed.). The following passage, which 
occurred in the first edition, was afterwards omitted: ‘Their chief, the 
great Irle-chan, has now his place and name in European poetry as the 
grisly death-spectre, the Erl-kdnig’ (ii, 282). We venture to think this 
omission is to be regretted. 
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noted.* * * § Theneo it was that they borrowed the word 
‘ shaman ’ (Sanskrit ‘ sramana ’) as a name for their mc^di- 
ciiie-man or soothsayer; and thenee also they imported 
their Erlik-khan, who, as we have seen, is only a natural- 
ised form of the; Indian Yama (from ycwi, to eontrol).t 
As sovereign of the manes and ruler of the world of 
Shades, Yama w.'is one of the most eonspicuous deities in 
the Vedie Pantheon. Some have thought him to bo a 
personification of the setting sun, which each evening 
descends into tin; dark under-world and visits the dead — 
the x)ione(ir in this respect of all mortal men. Goldstiicker, 
liowever, has conclusively shown that ho was originally 
the ])rinco of tin; power of the air, identical with Vayii, the 
wind, and having the intermediate sjiace between heaven 
and earih assigned to him as Ins alxjde. Sometimes, like 
that oth(*r wind-god, Wodmi, In; l‘(;lcbi\s the dead in p(;rson, 
but more; often In; sends out his messengers daily to seek 
out the ‘ fey,’ or death-doomed, and to summon them into 
liis presence in the death-realm (Yama-pura). These 
luessengiu’s weai* Uie iispect of spotted four-eyed dogs, 
two in number, wliich aix; called ‘Sarameya’ (apparently 
meaning ‘the spotted’ or ‘dappled’), a name connected 
with ‘Sarama,’ tin; storm (‘ the Ganger ’ — Kuhn).J They 
have been interpreted as meaning the morning and evening 
breezes, which cany away the souls of the dying, there 
being a natural association bet^veen the moving air and 
the departing s])irit.§ Thus the liig-Veda says that 
‘Yaina’s two messengers wander about among men, tak- * 
ing awa}' their lives.’ Quite in accordance with this is 
tht; now genej\ally accepted identification of SArameya 
with Hermes, the Hellenic messenger of the gods, who 
was also a personificat ion of the wind, and the ‘ psycho- 
pompos ’ or conductor of soids to the mdher-world. A 
relatiojiship between the breath or spirit of the dying 


• ‘Science of 297 ; M. Muller, ‘Selected Kssays,’ ii, 230. 

t Oniiiwcdcl eciuiites Kriik-kh.an with the Snnskrit ‘Dluirina-raja,’ ‘king 
of justice’ ( 0 ^;. cU, i).C2). Cf. Goldstiicker, ‘Literary Remains,’ i, 319. Kdppen 
identities him also with the cognate Siamese ‘Rh avia -jam,* iind the Chinese 
‘ lan-ma-lo’ (‘ Jteligion dos Riiddha,’ i, 245, note l)--all variants of Yama. 

t Our ‘storm ’ is really the same word ; Sansk. .svh’wo., ‘a going’ (Greek 
M. Muller, ‘ Science of Mythology,’ I, 309 ; C. P. Hear}’, ‘ Dawn of 
History,’ 244 seq. 

§ This interpretation explains why Yama as a wind-god both gives and 
takes life, wdiich puzzled M. Muller (‘Science of J.anguage,’ ii, 501), 
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man and tlio air which bears it away is recognised in 
most mythologies.* * * § And as Yaina, the king of the dead, 
became ultimately the grim ruler of hell and torturer of 
the wicked, in which capacity he carries a club to punish 
them, his Tibetan and Mongolian counterpart, Aerlik- 
khan, assumed the same character, and his wind-mes- 
sengers became the ‘ Erliks.’ 

We thus arrive at the ceidainly strange and unexpected 
conclusion that the whirling harlequin of our Christmas 
I)antomimes, no less than the wind-riding Erlking of 
German ballad-lore, may bo a remote descendant of Aerlik- 
khan, the Mongolian Yama, as lord of the circling winds 
which carry away men’s souls. The two ideas may seem 
to stand toto ca^lo apart, but the following considerations 
may help to bridge over the gulf between them. It is an 
acknowledged fact that ‘ Buddhism, siicli as we find it in 
Russia and Sweden, on the very threshold of European 
civilisation, in the nortli of Asia, in Mongolia, Tartary, 
China, and Tibet, had its origin in India.’ Marks of its 
influence among the Finns and Lapps survive in tlie Indian 
name borne by their xiriests and sonjorer.^, the Shamans ; 
and their religious ideas may bo traced from India to 
Siberia by way of Tibet, (fliina, and Mongolia. Many 
mythological beliefs from this source, by virtue of (!oni- 
inunity in the Buddhistic faith, made tlioir way to the 
Mongols, and, through their domination in Europe for two 
centuries, to countries so close to us as Germany.t Wlien 
p the flood of this Tatar invasion ebbed, it must liave left 
some linguistic and notional Avaifs behind among the Aryan 
peoples whom it had submerged. 

Such a relic is the ‘ Iliine * (i.e. Hun) or giant of popular 
German tradition, and the Taterman or goblin, originally 
a Tatar, Avhich in an old glossaiy is given as the equiva- 
lent of alpinuSy an obscure word, Avhich is itself a latinised 
form of the Mongolian ‘ albin,’ a goblin or fairy.f Another 
such survival we may susi^ccL in Old French ‘ halequin,’ 
the name of a demon Avhich is mentioned in connexion 


* So iu an old Gaelic poem an aged bard invokes a soft breeze to l)ear 
)iis spirit on tho wind of its swiftness to the Isle of Heroes (J. C. Shairp, 

‘ Aspects of Poetry,* 291). 

t Scherer, ‘Jacob Grimm,’ 111 8eq, \ Do la Saussayc, 297 ; Gomperz, 
‘Greek Thinkers,* i, 641 ; Tylor, ‘Anthropology,* 161, 162. 

§ Grimm, 502 ; J. Edkins, ‘Early Spread of Religious Ideas,’ 82, 
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with certain barbarians called Taffurs [? Tatars], in the 
‘ Chevalier au Cygne ’ (1. 6247), otherwise ‘ herlequin ’ or 
* herlekin,’ if, as wo suppose, it was adopted by the con- 
quered peoples from the grim Erlik-khan of the Tatar 
hordes. Bach x)eople may have assimilated its own native 
‘ hellekin,’ ‘ alichino,’ ‘ elle-kong,’ etc., to the name of the 
Tatars’ death-king, which sounded much alike, as wo 
know they assimilated the name of that hated race to 
their own Tartarus, or hell. The curious variations of 
form in different countries might thus be explained, and 
also the fact that no European country is able to claim 
the word as indigenous. ‘ Ce qui souvent rend les ety- 
mologies difliciles,’ says M. Littre, ‘e’est lo croisement do 
mots qui, partis do points tres-differents, viennent pourtant 
aboutir a une seule et memo forme.* * It would certainly 
be a marvellous coincidence if words so homox^honous as 
the medieval ‘ harlequinus’ and the Mongol ‘erlik-khan,’ 
both appropriated to the king of the Shades, had no reril 
connexion with one another or with the synonymous ‘ crl- 
king ’ ; wluu’eas a ‘ contamination,* as i)hilologists call the 
process by which a new fqnn arises from the elements of 
one exiwession mingling with the elements of another, 
would solve all the ditlieultics of the x)roblem. 

But wo may go farther. We can still distinguish a 
certain similarity between the characteristic features of 
the stage harlequin and those of the ancestors which we 
claim for him. Those arc : (1) the hat or cax> formerly worn 
by the antic, which was sux)X)osed to make him invisible 
when he put it on,t supei'sedcd now by (2) the movable 
black mask which, in the convention of x^antomime, is 
feigned to nmder him unseen by the other actors when 
pulled over his face ; (2) the magic sword with which he 
can make things disaxq)ear at will and work all kinds of 
marvels ; and (4) the x^^^iti-coloured dress. All these in- 
signia are found to belong to Avind-gods, which are also 
death-gods, from Odin back to Yania. Thus, the distinc- 
tive marks of Odin are a broad hat with a turned-up brim, 
a dark mask, a wonder-working sx)ear or staff, and a blue 
mantle (Acfc/a, x^robably meaning the atmosphere), de- 
scribed as being spotted or dapx)lod (Jlek-k6ita\ which he 


* ' Hiatoiro de la Languo Ki’aii9aise ' <187:!), ii, 120. 
t Dt Clarke, ‘ Trarcls,’ vlii, 101-107 ; in Brand, ‘ Pop. Antiqq.,’ H, 471. 
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wears as he rides the blast at the head of the wild host.* 
Wearing this pied garment, he is called ‘ llakol-berand ’ 
(‘cloak-wearer’), and coiTcsponds closely, as Kuhn and 
Grinini have shown, to the spotted Sarameyas and to 
Hermes, who are also wind-deities, and, as soul-conductors, 
W'aft aAvay the spirits of the dead. The Scandinavian 
god is attended by two hunting-dogs, which are messengers 
of death, like the dogs of Yama, and the ‘Erliks/f The 
dark hat in whicli Odin moves unseen has congeners 
overywh(?re. It is the tarn-kappc (‘ coiK^ealing cap,’ i.e. 
llie cloud or darkness), well knowJi in Teutonic folk-lore ; 
Hie Anglo-Saxon lu oloth-hclw, Avdiich renders the wearei- 
invisible?. It is identical with the petasuH worn by Hermes, 
for the sanu? reason, by Charon as the ferryman of tin? 
dead, by Hades as lord of tin? unseen world, and by Aita, 
the Etruscan lUuto or llcrmes.J In addition to the magi{‘ 
cap, Hermes also bears the caduceus, the e(piivalent o! 
Odin’s stall' or wishing-rod, witli wliicli h(? controls tin* 
airy souls on their way to Hades. He also wears a 
chequered garment, and, as was natural for a wind-d(iity, 
was the first to draw -Eolian ^music from tlu? lyr(\ In 
this respect, too, lie agrees with the Herlekin, and tin? 
aerial Erlking, who originally carried music with him 
wherever he went, and came wit h a. rushing sound.§ 

‘“]I(>rest du ni(*lit 

AVas Evlonloaiig luir loisc vcrs})richt?'‘ 

“ la diiiTca Bliittorn saiisclt dcr AViiid.” ' 

An apt comparison has been instituted here with tiie old 
legend of tin? Ihed Pij)er who, with the magic innsic of 
his pipe, drew away the childreii of Hamelii into the> 
spirit-land in an irresistible dance, || ho being, in tiaitli, 

* Cvlin'a charactfl’i.sl ic ojjitlicts an* : .sloufh-batt(?»I ; grlmarVy 

mask- wearer ; svipall, swifl aiul sliifty ; iiis steed ‘sleipiiir’ is the wind 
tE. Ma^nussoii, ‘Odin’s Horse Yg^dnisill,’ til). 

t Grimm, ‘Teut. Myth.,’ 140, 117, 810 ; Keary, ‘ Dawn of History,’ 2iid ed., 
268-271. 

X F. V. Duhn, ‘ Charon -darsttilluuj?cn,’ ‘Archiiolof;. Zeitung,’ 1885 ; Homer, 
‘II.,’ V, 815; Grimm, 408; Dennis, ‘Cemeteries of Etruria,’ i, 850; J. E. 
Harrison, ‘ Myths of the Odyssey,’ 105 

§ Craigic, ‘ Scand. Folk-lore,’ 177. Sir G. Cox hasi already identified 
Erlking with Hermes, the psychopompic hrcc ?!0 (‘Comp. Mythology and 
Folk-lore,’ 180). 

II Verstogan, ‘Restitution of Decayed Intelligence’ (1631), 8.5. O. Me* 
lander says he was the devil (‘Jocomm atque Serionim Centuriae ’ (1648), 

§ 365). Sec also Baring-Gould, ‘ Myths of the Mid, Ages,’ 417 seq. 
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^ nothing else but tho ‘galo’ (i.e. ‘the singer,’ as in ‘nightin- 
gale ’), the piping wind, which sets all things dancing, and 
wafts away on its wings the souls of the little ones. His 
pied or variegated garment, like Odin’s ‘flecked coat,’ 
may image the interchange of cloud and light, or the 
dappled ai)pearanee of a windy sky, just as in Sanskrit, 
hitrdy many-coloured — which gives us our word ‘ chintz ’ — 
is applied to the clouds. The same in essential character- 
istics is the Erlik-khan, who wears a dark mask and a 
gaily chequered robe, who wields a dc^ath-dealing sceptre, 
the surrogate of the golden wand of Yania liis prototype, 
and causes men to vanish out of the laud of the living. 
We might also note the analogit's presented by the 
Maruts, the personiiifnl storm-gods of tlio Vedas, who, 
equipped with spears (thunderbolts) and glittering orna- 
ments (lightnings), drive along their horses (the clouds), 
^ which are spotted or i>iehald (prL'^hatl), As ])ipors and 
t -lancei’s they make t] 3 emusi(tof the storm, and they hurry 
away thci souls of tlio d}dng.* 

Finally, it may ho noted that, all the world over, the 
whirling wind, (^specially ^\;heu it renders itself manifest 
by the cloud of dust oi* sand or straws w hich it raises in 
its rapid course, has heen mythologised into a demon 
or evil spirit. Thus, in Akkiulian, ‘lil,’ tho gliost, with 
its shadowy substance, is given as a name to thti dust- 
cloud; and it was in such a dust-whirl that tho soul of 
Eahani, in the epic of Gilgaiiiesh, mounted up to heaven.t 
Sir Richard JJurton speaks of pillars of dust and ‘ devils ’ 
of sand sw^'ceping like giants over the desert. These 
‘ phantoms of the plain,’ as the traveller, Bruce, calls them, 
are found as Shaitan (Satan) in tho Soudan ; to tho Arabs 
they are OA'il diims, to the Hindus they are Bhuts or 
malicious spirits careering at large.J ‘ Whirlwinds,’ says 
Rurton, the anatomist of melancholy, ‘are caused by 
aerial devils ’ ; and he quotes an old waiter, Cicogna, as 
saying that they manifest themselves in these revolving 

♦ M. Muller, ‘Uig-Vedii,’ i, 50, 70; ‘Physical Kcligioii,’ 318; ‘Con- 
tributions to Mythology,’ pp. 001, 005. Compare, ‘One man asked me 
whether I thought tho souls of the collier-crews who had gone down were 
out in the storm’ (Dickens, ‘David Coppcrfield,’ ch. Sio). 

t Sayce, ‘Hibbcrt Lectures,’ 145, 305; Maspci-o, ‘Life iu Ancient Egypt 
iind Assyria,’ 260 ; Boscaweii, ‘The Bible ami the Monuments,’ 151. 

t Lane, ‘ Modern Egyptians,’ ii, 37 ; T liighcs, ‘ Diet, of Islam,’ 134 ; 
h. Spencer, * Principles of Sociology,’ i, 784, 
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winds when they raise the dust like a column. This 
belief is shared by the Danakil savages, the Afars, and 
Russian peasants, who pursue the eddies of dust and stab 
at them with their swords or attack them with hatchets. 
The moujiks believe that the dust-storms are moved and 
inhabited by vampires or witches. The modern Greeks 
hold that the actuating power of the whirlwind is the 
Nereid ; the Chinese say it is a dragon, Tin-mi-lhng ; the 
Russians, a demon, Vikhar ; the Germans, the old heathen 
god, Zio, or the dancing Ilerodias ; the Lower Saxons, the 
devil, Stepke. The Polos believe the dusty whirl to be a 
dance of fairies, wliich agrees with the Irish name, ‘ shoe- 
gaoithe ’ (sidheann-gaoithe), ‘ the fairy wind.’ ‘ God si)ee(l 
you, gentlemen,’ an Irishman will say to the ‘good iieople’ 
(sheeogues) as they ride by in a cloud of dust. And so in 
English fairy-lore Puck says : 

‘ We own ourselv'cs a pinch of lively dust 
To frisk upon a wind.* 

In the wind-god, slirotuled in his mask of invisibilit y, 
wearing sometimes ‘ a blue mantle with ^golden spangles,’ 
as was the case with Wodan, wielding a rod of magic 
potency that causes things to vanish away and transports 
the souls of mortals to the under- world ; in Yanui and 
Aerlik-khan, in Hellekin and llerlikin, in the Pied Piper 
and the Erlking, wdiich share in all these characteristic 
features to a greater or less degree ; and in the eddying 
whirlw ind, which is so widely Indd to b(5 an ‘ afrit,' demon, 
or tricksy spirit gliding across the plain — in all these wo 
recognise the elements out of which our dancing harlequin, 
with his black visor, his motley coat, his thaumatiirgic 
sword and graceful circumvolutions, has been evolved in 
the lapse of time after many strange transformations. 
It is indeed a far cry from Aerlik-khan, the grim Pluto of 
Tibetan superstition, and Yama, the dread impersonation 
of death in ancient India, to the lively figurant of our 
Christmas pantomime; and yet the two long-divorced 
ideas were once before brought together again by an 
obscure French dramatist, Thomas 8. Gueulctte, who, 
probably wiser than he himself knew, entitled a comedy 
which ho produced at Paris in 1719, ‘ Arlequin-Pluto.’ 
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Art. VI.— GIORDANO BRUNO IN ENGLAND. 

1. Spaccio della Beatia Trionfante^ or The Expulsion of the 
Triumphant Beast. Translated from the Italian of 
Jordano Bruno Nolano. London, 1713. 

2. Le opere italiane di Giordano Bruno. Ristampate da 
Paolo de Lagarde. Gottingen, 1888. 

?u Life of Giordano Bruno the Nolan. By 1. Frith. Revised 
by Prof. Moriz Carriere. London : Triibner, 1887. 

4. Le opere latine di Giordano Bruno esposte e confrontate 
con le italiane, da Felice Tocco. Firenze, 1889. 
fh Giordano Bruno und Shakespeare. Von Dr Robert 
Beyersdorff. Oldenburg, 1889. 

0. The Poems and Masque of Thomas Careio. Edited by 
J. W. Ebsworth. London : Reeves and Turner, 1893. 

7. The Italian Renaissance in England. By Lewis 
Einstein. Now York : Macmillan Company, 1902. 

‘The prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming on 
things to come ’ — these words, in Shakespeare's occultcst 
sonnet, have been read sometimes an a stray from the 
theories of Giorcfano Bruno. At least they might serve 
to denote Bruno himself, with his poetical presentiment 
of modern pantheism and of a modern ethical temper. 
One of the divining and expressive minds of the Re- 
naissance, full of its clashing elements of ideal iispiration 
and animal will, he remains, with his vision on distant 
things, rather solitary in its midst. The Italian books, 
which are his main bequest, were written, and probably 
printed, in England. But much as Bruno has been 
studied, especially since his monument rose on the place 
of his burning in Rome, the chapter of his visit to 
' England and his dealings with the English w’orld of his 
. own day claim fresh attention, as well as the strange 
silence of our own records concerning him, the possible 
traces of his pi’esence in Spenser and Shakespeare, and 
the fitful appearances of his name or influence in our 
literature during the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. 

Bruno was in England about two years and a half, 
like a man waiting in harbour amidst a series of violent 
'voyages, enjoying a peace which to him could only bo 
comparative. He came, not more than thirty-five years 
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old, with a passionate intellectual experience already 
behind him. In the shade of the Dominican life at 
Naples he had read freely, and the irritant, original 
quality of his thought had soon brought adventures. 
Ho had clashed with the Church, had been threatened, 
and had put off the religious habit and fled. Thus he 
started on his long unquiet pilgrimage as a propagandist, 
joining the assailants of Aristotle and those of the old 
astronomy, and adding theological heresies of his own. 
He could not rest in the city of Calvin, which would only 
harbour a convert, though, luckily for Bruno, Calvin was 
dead. Then he lectured boldly in Toulouse, one of the 
homes of the Inquisition, and next, to tlio credit of 
Henry III, found slieltor and a reader s rostrum in Paris. 
Here he spoke and wrote much, in the sense of the neo- 
Platonists, on the ‘Shadows of Ideas,’ or the deceiving 
shoWvS of sense. These, to him, wore faint copies of the 
eternal realities or Ideas, which in turn emanated from 
the supreme Idea of all. In the spring, probably, of 15SI5, 
he quitted Paris ‘ because of the disturbances,’ bringing 
letters from Henry to his ambassador in London, 

Michel do Castelnau do Mauvissiere, a diplomatist of 
honour and address, had held his post, and the favour of 
Elizabeth, for nine years, despite? his devotion to Mary 
Stuart. His memoirs, written in London, hut end- 
ing with the year 1570, show glimpses of ])hih>sopIiic 
thought which have been lield to recall that of Bruno. 
He was indeed an apjjoiuted guardian for such a visitor. 
Old cuts arc to be seen of tluj low-hung and narrow- 
windowed mansion in Butcher Bow, leading from AVycii 
Street to the Strand, with the lleur-de-lis on its outer 
w^alls, and then or latci* called Beaumont House. The 
region is now cleared to x)urge th(i th.oroughfarcs of 
London. Here i)rol)ably wore written four or five of the 
most explosive books of the sixteenth century. Bruno 
lived as the * ambassador s gentleman,’ under the roof of 
a staunch Roman Catholic, and safe by j)rivilege from 
the arm of any Church. His iiiconvenicmt estate as an 
unfrocked priest was made easy by a special exemption 
from mass. During his whole stay he ‘ did not go to mass 
when it was said indoors, or out of doors, nor yet to any 
sermon,’ 

Bruno lived on close and happy terms with his host, 
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^ who * welcomed him with such largesse to a notable 
position in his household,’ and who earns all the more 
credit if he can scarcely have known that he entertained 
the chief thinker that had come to England since Erasmus. 
For Bruno such generosity ‘turned England into Italy, 
and London into Nola.’ One of his recondite works, 
cfilled the ‘ Exposition of the Thirty Seals ’ — which is not 
a commentary on the Apocalypse — Bruno seems to have 
had printed in London soon after his arrival, and to have 
prefaced with a dedication to Castelnau by way of grateful 
afterthought. To the same protector he inscribed three 
of his far more notable Italian books written in London, 
using terms of a passionate gratitude which rings true 
i.lirough tile pile of superlatives. Hatred and calumny 
are the lot of ruthless reforming philosophers ; and Bruno 
abounds with plaints against the ignorant t«‘ile-bearers 
t tind caitiifs who assailed him. From all such Castelnau, 

- vho heaped one good olfice on another, was his only rock 
‘“of defence. Elsewhc'ro Bruno sounds the note of tliat 
superlative i)rido which saves his excessive arrogance 
from our ridicule and carried his unj)acihed spirit through 
to martyrd(nii. He caught* the higher style of that agi' 
ill his words to the ambassador : — 

‘ 111 having lu'ar you one who is truly worthy of your 
laolcction and aid you show yourself, as ever, conformable to 
l)iiiices great of soul, and to the gotls and heroes who have 
a])|)()inted yon and those like you to be guardians of their 
friends. . . . Vov while your betters in fortune ean do nothing 
for yon, Vvlio exceed tlnmi in virtue, yon can do for others 
sotiicthing wliich shall straightway be written in the book of 
eternity, wlietlier that whicli is seen upon earth or that 
wliich is supposed in heaven.’ 

^ Another ])assago liegins by loading the female sox, in 
Bruno’s way, with thirty-nine distinct epithets of abuse, 
the lightest of whicli are ‘ frailty ’ and ‘ imjierfection,’ and 
which are also quaintly contrived to lit his other aversion, 
the ‘first matter’ of Aristotle; but ho ends, by way of 
exception, with a comiilinient — so sudden and vehement 
are the turns of his tongue ! — to the wife and child of 
Castelnau. His hostess is endowed, he says carefully, 
with ‘ no mediocre bodily beauty,’ and with courtesy and 
discretion. Maria, though only six, might, for her speech, 
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bo either Italian, French, or English, and can so ‘ handle 
musical instruments that you cannot tell if she is of 
bodily or incorporeal substance*; while her ‘ripe and 
goodly bearing makes a doubt whether she has come 
down from heaven or is merely born of earth.* This 
tone is in the English as well as the Italian taste of the 
time, and might remind us of some passionate praise of a 
child in a play of Shakespeare, or of Fletcher afterwards. 

Soon after his arrival, Bruno made what seems to have 
been his one excursion to an English seat of learning. 
Before the ‘ Thirty Seals * he had set, not only his dedica- 
tion, but a Latin letter, conceived in the phrase, an enemy 
might say, of a cheap-jack, and addressed to the University 
of Oxford. Its excess of self-praise and reviling is a pitch 
even above Bruno’s ordinary shout of exaltation or disdain. 
He has not a quiet style. The dust of his advance and 
the flaming and creaking of the axles of his chariot 
are something incredible. Ho accumulates epithet and 
synonym as though something were to be gained by them, 
until we hardly know what he is saying. At his best he 
is variously noble, sometimes full and ami)le, after the 
bent of Rabelais, turning his thought bvcv and over, as 
though loath to let it fall till wo have seen its last facet, 
while at moments he is inspired by Plato, and recalls him. 
His own ideal of writing he discloses in a sentciKJO : ‘ Let 
mo not deal in petty, delicate, curt, crampcnl, and concise 
epigram, but in a broad and affluent vein of prose, which 
is large and long, firm and flowing.* But at other times 
ho writes thus ; — 

‘ To the most excellent Vice-Chancellor of the Academy 
of Oxford; to its illustrious Doctors and famous Masters; 
greeting from Pliilotheus J(ordanus) B(runu.s) of Nola, doctor 
ot a more careful divinity, professor of a purer and harmless 
wisdom ; known in the chief academies of Euroi)e ; a philoso- 
pher approved and honorifically welcomed ; a stranger only 
amongst churls and savages ; the awakener of nodding spirits, 
the queller of insolent and kicking ignoVaiicc, in all his actions 
betokening a general love of mankind; affecting Briton as 
much as Italian, woman as much as man, and alike the wearer 
of crown and mitre, and of gown and sword, the cowled and 
the uncowled; but most affecting him whose converse is 
peaceful, humane, loyal, and profitable, who looks not to the 
anointed head, the crossed forehead, the w-aslien hands, and 
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the circumcision, but to the spirit and the cultivation of the 
wit, whenever he is suffered to look on the face of a true man ; 
hated by spreaders of folly and petty humbugs (Jiypocritun- 
cidi), but loved by men of proof and zeal and applauded by the 
nobler spirits. All greeting to the illustrious and excellent 
V^ice-Chancellor, and to the chief men of his University.’ 

After all, this was true in substance ; and Bruno was 
only carrying somewhat far tho principle of Flaubert’s 
high counsel, ‘ Soyons plus fiers ! * He goes on, however, to 
advertise his philosophic wares with a sort of ferocious 
politeness, which is always breaking down, and intimates 
liis readiness to dispute with any one whom he can answer 
without* disgracing himself. 

Bruno thus invited himself to lecture at Oxford and 
argue against all worthy opponents. Naturally no reply 
of the Vice-Chancellor, Thornton, is on record. There is 
no trace of any permit being granted, nor is Bruno named 
4unong tho foreigners who were incorporated in the Uni- 
versity. This silence of all the English chronicles contrasts 
with the loud volubility of his own. Fond as he was, both 
in dialogue and I'arco, of pillorying i^omposity, he might 
himself have posed as another stock personage of con- 
temporary farce. Tho ‘ Miles Gloriosus ’ of the. anti- 
church-militant seems to cry aloud in every allusion that 
he makes to his Oxford visit. By some means lie got his 
wish. Ho had already made acquaintance with Philip 
Sidney, and probably of Fulke Groville, Lord Brook, who 
fill so large a place in his later accounts of his English visit. 
Perhaps it was from them that ho took introductions to 
their own House, Chidst Church, of whose Dean, the elder 
Sir Toby Matthew%-as of Dr Martin Culpeper, 

Warden of New College, he speaks with enthusiasm as 
exceptions to tho ruck of Oxford doctors. In any case he 
says that ho lectured ; and he cfiose tho tw’O subjects 
which then filled his mind and were certain to exasperate 
discussion. He attacked Aristotle's view^ of the immor- 
tality of tho soul, and also, in discourses ‘ Do Quintuplici 
SphiBra,’ the still received astronomy. It w'^as probably on 
the first of these themes that ho spoko on the public 
occasion which is also recorded, though still without 
any mention of Bruno’s name, by Anthony i Wood. So 
Nietzsche, three centuries later, might have left little 
impression after haranguing a company of Oxford dons. 

Voi. l»6.~-iVo. dO'J. 2 n 
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On June 10th, 1583, a visitor, Albert Lasco, or Alaski, 
prince of Poland, a soldier, scholar, and mathematician, 
‘ his personage proper, utterance sweet, nature facile, and 
wit excellent,’ was received by a pomp of scarlet doctors 
and bailies, entertained with orations and fireworks, and 
lodged in Christ Church. Among his hosts were Matthew 
and Culpeper ; and he passed three days in a whirl of ban- 
quets, sj)oeches, and other demonstrations, ‘ hearing exer- 
(riscs in the Bible Schools to his great content’ ; and on the 
evening of J une 11 th ‘ several of tliat House disputed before 
him in their common hall.’ It may be conjectured that 
Bruno had the entHe of the House, and was allowed 
speech by Matthew ; or he may have spoken at St Mary s, 
where the customary fencing-match on divinity and on 
natural and moral philosophy was held ; or again, on the 
morrow, in the schools. For on the latter occasion his 
friend, Matthew Gwynne, of St John’s, not long since 
Master of Arts, a doctor, musician, and linguist, who 
recurs later in Bruno’s chronicle, contested, on that 
ancient and husk-laden threshing-floor, the questions 
‘ whether males live longer than females,’ and ‘ whethca* 
divination is possible through the stars,’ Leyson, the 
senior proctor, presided ; and it is often doubtfully 
assumed that he was the actual disputant whom Bruno 
says that he perplexed. There is, again, no evidence, and 
Wood descriljes more of such spectacles on the next and 
last day of Alaski’s visit. The whole scene, with its 
endless gowned formality and loquacity, bursts int o froth ; 
tlio doctors go back to cloister, and the celebrated person 
departs from Oxford amid more complimeiits, l)ut from 
England in a cloud of debts, and is last seen by an 
English gentleman in Cracow, ‘ very poor and bare.’ 

Meantime, the obscure Italian, who rennains unnoticed, 
was to his own sense the centre of all beholders in one 
or other of these exhibitions. Wo have his words : — 

‘Go tliore and lot them tell you of what befell the Nolan, 
when ho publicly disputed on tlicology with those (loctors, 
before Prince Alacco the Polack, and others, iiohleincn of 
England. Hear how tliey could answ(T his rc'asonings, and 
how tint unhappy docb)r stuck fifte^M times like a chicken in 
the stubble, amidst the fifte(»n syllogisms In? propounded to us 
as Ooryphanis of the University on that moinrutoiis occasion! 
Hear how rudely and discourteously that awiiio went on, and 
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how humanely and patiently spoke that other, showing he 
was indeed Neapolitan born and reared under a kinder sky.’ 

If tho Church had taught Bruno language, the profit of 
it was that he knew how^to curse. Farther on he pictures 
the sixteenth century dolors. 

‘ They were clad in velvet, and one of them had two chains 
of shining gold on liis nock, and the other twelve rings on two 
fingers of liis precious hand, like a .ieweller . . . and they 
showed acquaintanoo with beer as well ns with Greek.’ 

Two of them will re-appear in ‘ Tho Ash Wednesday 
Supper,’ whore this sharp retrospect of Oxford occurs. 
But Bruno felt he had gone too far, and in his next w^ork, 
‘On the Cause,* there is a long recantation. He was able to 
disown the slur of being ‘ an odd, impatient, and fantastic 
featherhead,* who has insulted a whole city and kingdom. 
For Oxford nursed Greville and Sidney and many keen 
and gentle spirits; and its well-ordered studies and 
solemn ceremonies make it, we now hear, one of the 
first academies in the world. Thus, in one of his quick 
revulsions, Brunb furls a fittle sail. 

He had, however, retreated, we know not when, from 
Oxford to the embassy, and doubtless had due occasion to 
thank Castelnau for saving him ‘ from these doctors and 
from hunger.* For seven months no more is heard ; but 
on Ash Wednesday, February 15th, 1581, occurred tho 
scenes described in his book, ‘ La Cena do le Ceneri,* 
published in that year, and yielding a unique picture of 
English life. The astronomical discussion, in which Bruno 
defended tho motion of the earth, is of less note than the 
framework of half-intended comedy. The heresy put 
forth forty years before by Copernicus, not as physical 
truth, but as the best mathematical explanation of tho 
phenomena, was tho subject of endless controversy, and 
could still servo for an evening’s baiting. There is some 
gap at tho beginning of tho tale. Bruno receives two 
messengers from a ‘royal esquire’ saying that his con- 
versation is desired. ITien suddenly ho is found conversing 
with Fulko Greville, Lord Brook, now a close acquaintance, 
who asks him the grounds of his belief. 

‘ To which ho [Briiuo] replied, that he could not have given 
him any reason without knowing his capacity; and not know- 

2 L 2 
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ing how far he might make himself understood, he feared to 
do like those who reason with statues and go on parleying 
with the dead ; . . . but he was ever ready to answer worthy 
(luestioners/ 

Druno often violently contrasts the incivility of tin? 
English lower orders with the courtesy of the upper. 
Greville earned the praise by his reception of such a 
reply ; for it 

‘ greatly pleased the Signor Fulke; and he said, You do me a 
most pleasing service. T accept your offer, and would fain 
settle a day, when yon will bo opiwscd by i)orsons who per- 
cliance will not fail to give you cause to disiilay your forces. 
AW'daesday week will be Ash Wednesday, and you will be 
invited with many gentlemen and learned personages, in older 
that after meat there nnay be debate on sundry noble matters. 
I promise you, said the Nolan, that I will not fail to bo then^ 
at the lioiir, y(‘a, and whenever a like occasion presents it- 
self. . . . But I pray you not to make me come bei'ore i)ersons 
who arc ignoble and miscreate and of little understanding in 
such speculations, . . . The Signor Fulke replied that ho m td 
not doubt, for those that he proposed to hf»vo would be men 
of the best learning and behaviour.* 

This was indeed good manners, and the supper is arranged. 
But Ash Wednesday comes, and sunset; and neither boat 
nor horse nor equipage is sent by the host to carry Bruno 
through the lampless mire of London. It is an. insult ; and 
he departs to spend his time with some Italian friends. 
Returning late, he finds two messengers, pi’obably the 
same as before, awaiting him. One of these, •John Florio, 
already domesticated in England, and afterwards to be 
the client of Shakespeare’s friend, Southampton, and to 
niake Montaigne an English classic, doubtless served for 
interpreter ; for Bruno scorned to learn more than a few 
words of English. All Englishmcii of rank, he says, 

‘ know that their own tongue is only used in their own islniul, 
and would think themselves barbarians if they could not speak 
in Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian.* 

The other companion is the Welsh physician, Matthew 
Gwynne, who had disputed oh astrology and lectured on 
music at Oxford, and was further a maker of Latin plays. 
They tell Bruno that a company of knights, gentiy, 
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and doctors are waiting supper for him, and will by no 
means miss him. With a show of bitterness he consents 
but only in order to give them a lesson in courtesy. 

The route then taken by the three can partly be fol- 
lowed. Greville cannot have been at his mansion, Brook 
House, in Brook Street, Holborn, but was probably 
lodged in or near Whitehall. Eight years later Bruno, 
questioned by the Holy Office, said that the debate of ‘ La 
Oena ’ occurred in the French embassy, and was attended 
by certain physicians. Ho cannot well have forgotten. 
Either there was another occasion, or it seemed well to 
have aired the alleged heresy under the roof of an un- 
impeachable Catholic. In ‘La Cena* a curious journey 
is described. It was the statelier as well as easier way to 
go to Westminster by water. But, on quitting Butcher 
Jtow, instead of descending from St Clement’s to the 
Temple Stairs, the travellers for some reason turn 
eastward first, and get to Dorset Stairs, leading down 
from Dorset House, the abode of Lord Buckhurst, the 
poet of the ‘ Induction ’ and Elizabeth’s trusted councillor. 
Here they hail a boat ; and what follows is like a sudden 
interlude from tlhapman’s or Porter’s comedy, save that 
instead of the British joy in farce and blows we feel the 
fierce nerves and quick intolerant senses of Italy. 

‘ There we shouted and willed oaves, id est gondoUeri ; and 
stayed a long time, in which we could easily have got to our 
ai)pointed place by land, and have done some small business 
withal. At length, from afar off, two boatmen answered, and ' 
right slowly they came to shoreward as though to put in ; 
and then, after much question and answer about the where, 
and the when, and the why, and the how, and the how much, 
they brought up their bows to the lowest step of the stairs. 
And lo, there were two, and one of them, who looked like the 
ancient mariner of the realm of Tartarus, put out a hand to 
the Nolan ; and the other, who I think was his son, though he 
was a man of some sixty-five years, received the rest of us.* 

The boat creaked and leaked, accepit riinosa palndevi, 
and might ‘ safely rival Noah’s ark in age, for it seemed a 
relic of the Flood.’ In this rotten craft they go painfully 
forward, the two Italians singing, and Florio doing it 
‘ as though thinking of his loves.’ The boat seems to be 
made of lead; and at length the boatmen, instead of 
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^irrying, turn into shore, and this when they have not 
gone a third of the way, being only just beyond ‘the 
place that is called the Temple.* They will go no farther, 
for hereabouts they live. After vain entreaties the pas- 
sengers pay the fare, and land, it would seem somewhere 
about the Temple Stairs, not in comfort. They plunge, 
perforce, through a terrible tenehroso Averno of low-tide 
Thames mud, 

‘ one of tliein hissing with fury, another whispering, another 
snorting with his lips, or throwing a sigh and stopping a little, 
or cursing under his breath.* 

At last, after reaching shore, they come to a slough with a 
dry narrow margin or side-lane, and thence somehow make 
their way up towards the Strand. And behold, they lind 
themselves some twenty stops from ]3rimo’s house, back 
near Temple liar. They debate whether to go on ; and, 
though they have been maltreated, they prefer to conquer 
by courtesy, and not to baulk the hopes of so many 
knights and noble personages. Moreover, Bruno is (U'er 
anxious to ‘ learn men’s natures, to see manners, and, if 
it might be, to acquaint himself with some novel truth.’ 

They go forward, and the adventures begin again, 
though the route becomes less traceable. Xi^ar ‘ the 
pyramid by the mansion where three roads meet,’ per- 
haps Charing Cross, Bruno is mobbed, and is ihankfid 
(answering Tatichi^ maesier — ‘ thank ye, master ’) because 
he is merely hustled, and docs not r(H?eivo the sharp- 
pointed boss of the ru Ilian’s buckler. Tliis giv(*s occasion 
for a tirade against the manners of the English populac(i, 
which is a mere sink in Bruno’s eyes, and the most raw 
and barbarous ever born upon the bosom of the earth. 
The scene is convincing, and we feel the hot breath and 
clamour of Elizabethan London at nightfall. 

‘ The artisans and shoi^folk, who know you in some fashion 
to be a foreigner, snicker and laugh and grin and mouth at 
you, and call you in their own tongiio dog, traitor, and 
stranger, which with them is a most injurious name, qualify- 
ing its object to receive every wrong in the world, be he young 
or old, in eivic dress or armed, noble or gentle. And noAV, if 
by evil ehanee you take occasion to touch one of them, or lay 
hand k) your arms, lo, in a moment you will see yourself, for 
the whole street’s length, in the midst of a host that has 
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sprung up quicker than the men-at-arms, in the fiction of the 
poets, sprang from the teeth sown by Jason. They seem to 
cojuo out of th(5 earth, but in truth they issue from the shops, 
and give you a most lordly and noble view of a forest of sticks, 
long poles, halberds, partisans, and rusty pitchforks; and 
these things, though the sovereign has given them for the 
best of uses, they have ever ready for this and like occasions. 
So you will see them come upon you with a peasant fury, 
Avithout looking Avhere, or hoAV, or why, or ui3on Avhom, and 
none of them thinking of any other ; every one discharging 
the natural despite he hath against the foreigner ; and, if he 
is not stayed by the heels of the rest Avho are carrying out a 
like intent, you Avill find him taking the measure of your 
doublet with his own hand or his own rod, and, if you are not 
Avary, hammei’ing your hat upon your head Avithal.’ 

After such adventures they reach Greville’s door. 

‘ The varioiis peoiJe and servants in the hall, Avitliout 
giving Avay, or boAving the head, or making any reverence, 
and shoAving scorn by their gesture?, did us the favour to point 
us t(i the right door. Wa go in and upstairs, and find that, 
alter Avaiting ^oj: us long, they had sat doAvii to table in 
despair.’ 


This behaviour of the great mans retinue leads to a 
curious and acute digression on the various classes of 
English dependents — gentlemen s needy gentlemen who 
Avear a badge, bankriqit merchants, runaAvay sailors, and 
rogues, Avho all enter service. Then the supper-party is 
described in the same Auvid, excited, rather distorted way.* 
What eyes, Avhat a memory, Avhat a passion of learned 
hatred are nee^ded for a picture like this of the Oxford 
doctor ! It might bo draAvii by an exasperated candidate 
of his examiner in the schools : — 

‘ With an emphatic visage — like that AAdiorowith Divom 
pater is described in the ‘^Metamorphoses’ as sitting in the midst 
of tlie council of the gods, to fulminate that Jiarsh judgment 
against the profane Lycaon — ^lftel• looking at liis golden neck- 
lace — torquem aurcam, aureum monilc — and then, having 
glanced at the breast of the Nolan, Avliero he might rather 
have missed a button, he sat up, took his arms off the table?, 
shook his shoulders a little, snorted someAvhat AAuth liis mouth, 
sot his velvet cap straiglit on liis head, tAvirled his moustache, 
put his perfumed visage into gear, arched his broAVs, expanded 
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liis nostrils, glanced behind him and adjusted himself, and 
leaned his left hand on his left side.* 

The two doctors, called here Torquato and Nundinio, 
sat on each side of an unnamed knight who took the 
head of the table. Florio, after some polite parleying, 
sat at the foot, with Greville on his right and Bruno on 
his loft. Contemporary portraits help the sharp outline 
of the scene. Bruno, spare, short, with a wide persistent 
gaze and endless vitiility, probably not yet bearded, care- 
less of dress and copious of words ; Greville, with smallish 
clear-modelled features, high-bred, dignified, and dressed 
like a courtier, with, as we may imagine, a halting, fas- 
tidious utterance ; Florio, another dark Italian face, full 
of cheerful aifectations of speech ; the cavalier, possibly 
Sidney, with more distinction than beauty; the excited 
rampant doctors; the Latin shouting and arguing ovei* 
diagrams, the philosophers crying out while the gentle- 
men keep their heads ; the cei’ernony, so disgusting to 
Bruno, of passing round the loving-cup ; the break-up of 
the party in confusion; the doctors departing without 
salutation, having been easily silenced apd refuted ; and 
all this about the motion of the earth : — surely few scenes 
of ^ that period in England liavc been rescued for us so 
clearly from the darkness of time ! The concjiision is in 
keeping. The entertainers, still unperturbed, befij Bruno 
not to be vexed with the doctors, but to pity the poverty 
of the land, which has been ‘widowed of all gf od litera- 
ture so far as touches philosox)hy and mathematics.’ 
Then, after courtesies, Bruno returns in the dark * with- 
out coming on any of those butting and kicking beasts 
which had molested our advance.’ 

The years 1584 and 1585 were tlio most fruitful of 
Bruno’s life. In the leisure and shelter of the embassy 
he wrote the five or six Italian dialogues which show the 
full compass of his stylo and the early maturity of his 
philosophy. Apart from the Latin poems subsequently 
published, they contain .almost every seminal thought 
which Bruno yielded for posterity. It is wholly certain, 
too, that they were issued from a British press, though 
‘ La Gena * mentions no place .at all, while the others bear 
the imprint of Venice or Paris. Long after, at his trial, 
Bruno explained that all the books dated from Venice, and 
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practically all dated from Paris or elsewhere, were really 
printed in England, the publisher supposing that a foreign 
imprint would increase the English sales. It may not 
have been easy to find a publisher for works whicli 
Anglican and Itomanist would alike repudiate. A tra- 
dition of some age, found in a note of Thomas Baker 
the antiquary, steadily asserts that Bruno applied to 
one of the most courageous and lettered printers in Lon- 
don, Thomas Vautrollier, a learned Huguenot, who had 
already been checked and fined for producing Lutheran 
pamphlets, and who fled to Scotland (where he introduced 
a now era in printing) because, according to Baker, he had 
been printer to Bruno. The whole tradition is doubtful ; 
for the Italian books, though all from the same London 
press, bear, according to a recent exj^ert opinion, no 
resemblance in type or decorations to Vautrollier’s issues. 
Who printed them is unknown. 

Thus, when England was barren of philosophy, at least 
ten years before Hooker’s treatise and twenty before the 
‘ Advancement of Learning,’ the Italian refugee had pro- 
bably printed in London the dialogues he had written 
within a bow-sltot of Temple Bar. Each of them shows 
his temperament colouring a ditferent problem. ‘ De la 
Causa, Principio et Uno,’ seeks the final, single, and 
divine principle of things, which is infused into all matter. 
‘Do riiifinito, IJnive: so, e Mondi’ refutes th(5 current 
notion of the physical universe as bounded by fixed walls 
or ‘ flaming ramparts.’ In the ‘ Spaccio della Bestia Trion- 
fante,’ with its parasitic ‘ Cabala del Cavallo Pegaseo,’ a* 
fresher code of human excellence is propounded, and the 
current social ethics revised. In ‘Degli eroici Furori* the 
upward quest of the soul for illumination is portrayed. 
Bruno wove no system, but passed on to further develop- 
lucnts in his Latin poems, which expound his view' of the 
monad, or constituent unit of all things and tlioughts. 

In the Italian books there is endless Vesuvian reek 
and fulmination. There is little trace of the serenity 
which crowns the conversation of the Platonic Socrates, 
though there is some of his subtlety. There is plenty of 
sardonic declamation and noise ; and the speakers who 
disagree with Bruno are too soon, and ^vith too little 
slyness, made foolish. But the stylo, so various, often so 
high, and always alive and never satisfied, animates the 
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formal metaphysics, disguising, even, the outline of the 
new thoughts to which it gives all that impetus. One of 
Bruno s needs is to seek and absorb as much of the pic- 
turesque manifold of life as possible. He will have every- 
thing, before he feels ready to seek the unity which binds 
the pageant together. And his other, his co-equal need, 
is to seek for that unity in life itself, in spirit, in divinity, 
whoso omnipresence ho guesses and vehemently asserts 
rather than approaches by steps of proof. The dialogues 
quiver with this play of two intellectual passions — so real 
can the metaphysical quest of ‘finding the one in the 
many’ be when thus taken to heart! To such a quest 
the widening of knowledge in his own day, and the cor- 
responding liberation of human dreams and aspirations, 
gave reality. 

We now return to the narrative o£ his life in London, 
which is often wrongly told. 

There is no other record of Bruno visiting Fulkc 
Greville ; nor is there any tiling certainly to show th.Mt 
the ‘cavalier’ at the supper ^^as Sidne^y. There is no 
reason why Sidney should not have been named, if present; 
but Bruno seldom names him before the later dedications 
— those of the ‘ Spaccio ’ and the ‘ Furori ’ — though we 
then learn that Sidney had been among his first English 
acquaintances. A passage in the dedication to ‘La Cena’ 
may be given in full, as it is the main sourci^ of what 
must be called the Bruno legend : — 

‘What is the drift of this banquet, this siippci’? Not 
merely to muse on tlie disp(»sition of tlu^ noble and well- 
conditioiKid Signor Fulke (ireville, in wJiose honoured dwelling 
we met ; iiov on the honourable l)earing of those most courteous 
gentlemen who Averc there ijreseiit to sec and hear. But our 
desire is to see how far nature can go in compounding two 
fantastic bugbears, dreams, shadows, ami quartan agues [thiise 
are the two Oxford doctors]. And Avliile the historic sense ol' 
this matter is first sifted and then chewed and digested, there 
are drawn out aptly by the way certain speciilatiojis, some 
topographical, some geographical, or rational, or moral, or 
again metaphysical, or iiiatliomatical, (/r natural.’ 

Thus Bruno merely says in his rapid way that all 
kinds of digressions may be looked for in his dialogue; 
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and on this remark appears to rest the time-honoured 
fiction of a ‘club,* or periodical gathering, of which 
Sidney, Greville, and Bruno were the leaders, and which 
met to ‘ discuss,’ as it is usually put, ‘ moral and philoso- 
phical speculations.’ This notion seems to be traceable 
to a remark by Warton in a note upon a line of Pope. 
He says that Sidney was ‘ in a secret club with ’ Bruno 
in 1587 (sic). Prosy Zouch, the biographer of Sidney, 
added the vivid detail that ‘philosophical and meta- 
physical subjects of a nice and delicate nature were there 
discussed, and the doors of the apartment in which they 
met kept shut.’ Later writers have seized the hook, 
which is baited by the authentic records of the secret 
‘atheistical’ sittings that were charged first against 
Marlowe and then against Sir Walter ilaleigh. There is 
no proof of tlio ‘club’s’ existence, and everything dis- 
cr<xlits the theory. Sidney was the last man in England 
to deal in idiilosophical heresy. There is not a sign of 
his knowing Bruno’s views, or of his having any real 
interest in high metaphysic or freethinkers’ ethics. 
Nor do the pensive and stoical poems of Greville re- 
semble anything in Bruno. 

An allied fiction has it that Bruno was well known in 
London society, and personally acquainted — so the list 
usually runs — witli Dyer, Spenser, Bacon, Temple (the 
translator oi' Kamus), and, as it sometimes added, with 
Walsingham and Leicester also. Of this there is no 
evidence at all. To the fii'st four of these lie never 
seems to allude, and to the last two, only as illustrious* 
men. Almost every modern authority, excei)t Mr Symonds 
in his ‘ History of the Kenaissanco,’ and Dr Ildffding in 
his ‘History of Modern Philosophy ’ (a work which con- 
tains the best short account of Ihaino extant, and can be 
read with i)leasure by the man of letters as well as the 
philosopher), repeats the unfounded tradition. Various 
forms of it may be found in many excellent books, such 
as the late Mr Owen’s ‘ Skeptics of the Italian Renais- 
sance,’ in Mr Pox Bourne’s ‘ Sir Philip Sidney,’ in Miss 
Frith’s work on Brnno, in the standard biography of 
Berti, and especially in the poj)ular Italian accounts of 
Bruno, which swarm witli mistakes about England. To 
ascribe any such prominence to Bruno is i>recisely to 
conceal the most curious problem of his life in England, 
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namely, why lie was ignored. Before touching on this 
point we may enquire what more he really tells us, and 
what may safely be inferred from it. 

In the dedication of the ‘Spaccio’ there is ardent praise 
of Sidney, of his wit and manners, and of his truly 
heroical disposition and merits, ‘ shown to mo at my very 
lirst arrival in the British isle * ; and Bnino adds that lie 
would not turn his back on that fair and fortunate land 
before saluting Sidney in gratitude, a remark wliicrh points 
to the ‘Spaccio’ having been issued shortly before his 
departure. With this greeting he couples another to 
(h-eville, 

‘ who resembles you in his many inward and outward perfec- 
tions, being allied to you in the long ar.d strait friendshi]> 
wlierein you have been reared and grown together ; and as 
to myself, he was the first to proffer mo his services after you, 
wlio were first ; and I should have taken and he? ac(*omi)lishcd 
them, if the jealous Eriniiys of mean ami malignant ])orsons 
had not sprinkled its arsenic betwixt him and me.’ 

Ho adds that some unnamed calumniator hail estrangtal 
Grevillo, yet he keeps another hook in reserve to inscribe 
to him. This promise was not kept. We do not know 
wdiat the calumny was; but Bi-uno Avas oftfui both 
waspish and sensitive, and his prefaces run over with 
complaints of being misconstrued and dcdiinu^d. Perhaps, 
after the exhibition in ‘La Ceiia,’ Gnndlhi ha<I politely 
dropped him. In ‘ De la Causa’ ho rej)re.scnts liiniself as 
a victim of general liatnal, envy, .‘uid persecution, and 
Castebiau as his one iirotcctor. It might not unfair 
to think that ho is really angry at not being noticed. 
He hints also at another side of his experience. Among 
his troubles, and the last drop in liis cup, was a ‘mad, 
malicious, and discourteous feminine scorii.’ But the 
‘ Furori,’ perhaps a year after, opens with an indifferent 
sonnet to the ‘fair and delectable nymphs of England,* 
and ends Avith a long and confused lyrical parable in 
lionour of those ladies, ‘ the graces of the Thames,’ and 
their queen. Perhaps the nymphs arc the same referred 
to later still in the ‘De Immenso/ Avhore Bruno likens 
himself to the hairy Pan — ‘setosum quia mo natura 
creavit’ — well enough, if we think of his large, indis- 
criminate zest for life, and liis fierce buoyancy of temper. 
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His tone is like that of Walt Whitman ; ho is strenuous, 
ho says, and invincible, and male ; and if he is reproached 
ho has his answer ready for all the Narcissi — ‘ peramarunt 
mo quoque nymphse.’ Such an attitude may help to 
show why his ethics did not appeal to Spenser or Sidney, 
the sons and singers of chivalry. Of chivalry he had 
little enough. Crossing his Platonic strain, and at last 
overpowering it, is the decisive, positive spirit of a 
Southerner. Sidney may have scrupled to admire a 
tirade in the ‘Fiirori’ which Shakespeare might have 
been glad to invent for one of his ebullient personages. 
Taxed long after by the Inquisitors concerning his attitude 
to women, llruno gave conventional answers; but the 
passage in question recalls the tone of his early, rami^ant 
comedy, ‘ The Candle-holder ’ : — 

‘ What? Am I, iiercliaiice, a foe of generation? Do I hate 
the sun? Am I vexed that I and others have been put into 
the world ? Am I the one to bar the holy institute of nature? 
Ciod forbid. ... I do not think that I am cold, and doubt if 
the snows of Caucasus or Riplneus could allay my heat. 
What then do I, conclude?. This, O eminent knight, that wo 
slioxdd render unto Cfosar the things that are Cresar’s, and 
unto God the things tliat are (rod’s. 1 mean tliat women 
should be loved and honoured— as women should be.’ 

Bruno had also to own to the Inquisition that he had 
been guilty of praising heretical sovereigns. But he 
pleaded that lie had praised them, not as heretics, but for 
their moral virtues. Ho admits his error in applying the* 
classical adjective dica to Elizabeth. ‘ But I was all the 
readier so to call her, because she knew me, as I went 
constantly with the ambassadoi* to court.’ This is his 
only reference to his personal knowledge of the queen. 
But in ‘ Do la Causa ’ ho falls into the strain of high but 
not absurd fancy familiar in Spenser and Drayton. He 
does not merely dole out the requisite compliment; he 
had stayed hmg enough to catch the rising tone of 
patriotic hope and triumph. 

•With the glory of her eyes, for twenty-live years and 
more, she has pacified the great ocean, who with peri^etual 
ebb and flow quietly receives into his bosom his beloved 
Thames; and ho %vithout fear and annoy goes on gay and 
secure, creeping to and fro along the grassy shores,* 
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The ‘ rocks unscaleable and roaring waters ’ of England 
stayed in Bruno s memory. Part of his Lucretian poem, 
*Do Immense,* must have been written here; and wo 
seem to trace him staying on the south coast. He argues 
that the eye is deceived by the seeming nearness to one 
another of the fixed stars, as compared with the distance 
of the planets, ‘ just as a corner of this house seems, from 
the height of Calais, to be farther from the other cormu* 
than one distant end of Britiiiii from another.* Later in 
the same work, which was printed in 1501, we catch a 
far-off echo of the journeys of Drake, and a kind of 
naturalised pride in the English fleet, Avhich rej)resents 
so much toil, and so much of ‘ nimis impertorrita virtus,’ 
triumphant over obstacles, yet bringing sometimes, lie 
adds, the pests and maladies of other lands. It was in 
the late summer of 1585 tliat Bruno left England for 
good. There is no reason to think that the slanders 
about which he is eloquent shortened his stay. It ended 
naturally with that of the ambassador, who took him 
back to the French court. He resumed his w’anderings, 
w'hich ceased fourteen years latter, in February 1000, in 
his martyrdom on the Campo di Flora ; not dust unto 
dust, but flame unto flame — a death of w^hich any thinker 
might bo jealous. 

Every mention of Bruno’s life in England comes from 
himself, and no allusion to his name has yet been ti’acod, 
so far as we know% in the Englisli writings of the sixteenth 
‘century. Neither Sidney nor Grevillo speaks of him. It 
has been suggested that the phrase ‘ swciet enemy,’ which 
comes in Bruno’s sonnets in the ‘ Furori,’ and in a famous 
phrase of Sidney, is a recollection ; but it is simply one 
of the paradoxical felicities, like Romeo’s ‘ cold fire, sick 
health,’ which swarm in the verse of the time. Bruno’s 
books were not reprinted for two centuries in the original, 
and became disregarded rarities. The other great Italians 
w ere freely translatcjd ; Vautrollier himself issued Fenton’s 
Aversion of Guicciardini. Tasso, as well as Ariosto, Cas- 
tiglione, and many lesser men, were familiar in English. 
There are constant allusions to the presence, or signs of 
the influence, of other visitors from Italy us Mr Einstein 
w^ell shows in his recent Avork on ‘ The Italian Renaissance 
in England.’ But not a line of Bruno’s appears to have 
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been quoted or even alluded to as his until the days of the 
‘ Spectator ’ and Toland. All this should serve to banish 
the fancy that he was a recognised focus of thought and 
culture in London, or that ho left a deep imprint on the 
English mind. As Dr Hoffding puts it, 

‘There is no ground For supposing that there was any real 
comprehension of his views, even in small and select circles ; 
at any rate no trace of it can be pointed out. . . . Philoso- 
phical interest in England ran in quite another direction from 
that taken by Bruno, both then and in the following age.* 

We may, however, ask more exactly, not only why so 
keen and rare a spirit was neglected, but whether the 
neglect was total after all. There was so much ‘ celestial 
thieving’ among the Elizabethans — Spenser seized whole 
stanzas of Tasso silently — that it would be rash to deny 
such a likelihood. 

Bruno’s system never reached cohesion ; his style was 
foreign to that of all contemporary English prose, the 
nearest analogue, strange as it sounds, being that of 
Thomas Nasli. His vanity and suspicion were not very 
endearing, and lie may have seemed to the superficial a 
bundle of pretensions and fantasies. He did not speak 
English. But the causes of his being generally forgotten 
lay deeper. On one side he was not very original : much 
of his Platonism, for instance, was part of the common 
stock of the Renaissance. On another side he w’as much 
too original and prophetic- to bo understood by any of his 
hosts. During his actual stay there Avas little true xiliilo- 
sopliical life in England ; and the rise of Hooker or Bacon 
could only deepen the oblivion Avhicli had overtaken the 
strange, vehement visitor, so soon become a rumour. If 
anywhere it is among the poets th^it wo must seek his 
influence. Had he any upon Shakcsiieare, or upon 
Spenser ? 

In 1585, when Bruno left London, Shakespeare is not 
known to have readied it. Florio, we saw, had met 
l>nuio ; aud both he and Shakes])eave became clients or 
Friends of Southa.iuptoii. Florio trajislated Montaigne, 
and somehow' Shakespeare', road Montaigne. This is the 
J^ole personal chaiiiitl through which we know definitely 
that Shakespeare might have Jieard of Bruno. The lan- 
guage of the Italian dialogues is much harder than that 
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of Cinthio or tho other tale-tellers whom Shakespeare 
may have read in tho original. Still various scholars have 
insisted on finding Bruno s thoughts in ‘ Hamlet ' or the 
Sonnets, though all such attempts have brought mis- 
fortune. Tho philosophical ideas which recur in Shake- 
speare — not as a doctrine but as an intermittent viotif 
wo seek for more we are led as by Ariel’s music into many 
traps and pools) — are usually incompatible with those of 
Bruno. Dr Beyersdorlf of Oldenburg proved this in detail 
in 1889 ; and everything confirms his sceptical treatment 
of two laborious Germans, Tschischwitz and Kbnig, who 
were not content till they had found many iiarallels be- 
tween the two authors. Bruno would have said that even 
Alexander’s dust had its share of the anivia viundi, despite 
the ‘progress of a king through tho guts of a beggar.' 
Hamlet refers purely to x)hysical change, and no one could 
see any affinity to Bruno’s theory who did not confouiul 
his xmntheism with atomic materialism. Hamlet, too, 
could ‘ count himself a king of infinite space,’ without his 
creator being driven to the ‘ De 1’ Infinito ’ for the ido i. 
Shakespeare, in fact, show's no sign of abjuring the old 
astronomy, w^hich Bruno helped to subvert. His imagery 
is firmly tied to the orbs and spheres, even as his sun 
‘ rises on the earth.’ It is their music that is heard quiring 
by Lorenzo, it is their predominance over huniaix fates 
that is doubted by Edgar. There is no sign of Bruno’s 
daring burglary through the legendary outer sxdiere, in 
which the fixed stars are ‘ pegged, panelled, and plastered ’ 
as in a kind of cupola. Bruno’s concejDtion, which acts on 
his fancy lik(3 a drug extending the fij^jiarent range of 
vision, is that of endless room for innumerable worlds, in 
one of which the sun is central ; and it was not used by 
oui poets till long afterwards. 

It is hardly fantastic to say that w^e know Shakespeare 
all the better if we see that he is not, after all, at the 
centre of tho new philosophy, any more than tho earth, 
with all its riches, tempests, and entertainments, of which 
he is the master and presenter, is at the centre of the 
new heavens. In that single inspired phrase, ‘ the pro- 
phetic soul of the wide world,’ there might seem a glance 
at Bruno’s pantheism. But pantheism was not peculiar 
at this epoch to Bruno ; and, moreover, Shakespeare does 
not elsewhere seem to speak of pantheism or monism. 
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One sceptical phrase of Hamlet, ‘ There is nothing good 
or bad but thinking makes it so,’ is far more likely, as 
Dr Brandes has shown in his work on Shakespeare, to be 
an echo of Montaigne than of Bruno. Again, the ‘ shadow ’ 
and ‘ substance ’ in Shakespeare’s Sonnets have been 
compared with Bruno’s ‘ Umbrje Idearum ’ ; but the usage 
is not quite the same. Add to this that no contrast or 
criticism of the current religions is to be surely traced in 
Shakespeare, while it was Bruno’s task to deride many of 
the doctrines common to the old faith and the new. What 
a quicksand the study of verbal parallels may be, is shown 
in tliose who comi)are the allusion in ‘ Hamlet ’ to an ex- 
ternal prov'idence, or the ‘ divinity that shax>os our ends,’ 
with Bruno’s i^rofoundly pantheistic sentence, that ‘wo 
have a divinity close to us, nay, it is more within us than 
we are within ourselves.’ 

It would be natural to seek for some intellectual 
contact between Bruno and Spenser, who drank far 
more deeply than Shakespeare of Italian thought and 
poetry. Both of them drew from the same sources of 
nco-riatoiiism — partly fropi Plato himself, or Plotinus, 
but more irnniecfiately from the recognised expositions 
by Ficino, Pico, and Benivieni. From Pico, for instance, 
could be leariKKl the several stages, each more disinterested 
tlian the last, by which the soul rises to the apj>reliension 
of a beauty divine and absolute. By the others the con- 
trast of vulgar and Platonic love was developed in a way 
that is familiar through the ‘ Four Hymns ’ and ‘ Comus.’ 
There are passages in Bruno to match anything in those 
poems, but we must not infer that Bruno was the creditor 
of the English poets. 

‘Love is not a ravishment by the snares of bestial affection, 
bound under the laws of an unworthy destiny ; but it is a 
fational imimlse, wdiich follows on the intellectual apprehen- 
sion of the Good and Fair, whicli are known to it, ami wliereto 
it would fain conform itself ; so that it comes to be kindled by 
their light and nobleness — comes to be invested with a quality 
that makes it seem worthy and noble. ... It does not go 
stumbling and dashing now into one ditch, no^v another, 
01* upon a rock, as though drunken with Circ<^’s cups; nor 
does it change from aspect to aspect like a vagrant Proteus ; 
but it conquers and controls the monsters of terror Avithout 
o-iiy jar to harmony. The affection that is w'ell-conditioned 

Vol. 196.— ATo. 392 . 2 M 
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loves bodies and bodily beauty as a token of the beauty of the 
spirit. Nay, what enamours us in the body is a certain 
spiritual quality which we see therein and call beauty.* 

Bruno makes as inucli of Platonism as any English- 
man of his century. Of the happiness of mystical attain- 
ment ho uses much the same words as kSpenser makes his 
tenq)ter, Despair, use of the mere quiet of death : 

There is tlie fruit of toilsome virtue, there is joy, there 
the river of delijdits . . . there is the term of tcni])estuou» 
labours, there peaces and rest, tliere quiet undisturbeil.’ 

The parallel is doubtless again an accident. And the 
turn which Bruno gave his Platonism rtnnoves it far from 
that of Spenser or of our later Cambridge divines. It was 
a single affluent of his monism or pantheism, which was 
so far beyond liis own ago that it waited for developnuaii 
by Spinoza and Leibnitz. But there are other elemeiils 
in his thought which it seoins less hazardous to disco ve r 
working upon Spenser. 

We do not know if it has yet been noticed as a 
possibility that Spenser read s strangest and best- 

hated book, the ‘Spaccio,* which has a’ fitful history in 
English literature afterwards. It soon passed out ol' 
knowledge or \vas misknown. Scioi)pius, who>e virulent 
letter is our chief authority for Bruno’s martyrdom, 
thought that tlie ‘ Triumpliant Beast ' was the Pope. 
Leibnitz, dc.spite his vast reading, never seen’s to have 
actually handled the book, and confused the word spaccio, 
despatch or rout, witli specchio, a mirror. Even now the 
work is often ill understood, owing to the cumber and 
diffuseness of the allogoiy. It show's in a parable Bruno’s 
vi.sion of a new society on earth, which is preceded by 
a great, vague catastrophe. The reigning vices and 
cowardices are superseded by justice and truth. This 
new earth Bruno’s ironic fable shows under the guise of 
a new heaven. The scene is the pagan Olympus. Jove 
feels old, cannot descend any more to earth to misbehave 
in bestial disguises, and dreads to suffer from the universal 
law of change. Perhaps he may die into something which 
has no memory of Jove. Like a aian, ho prays to Fate, 
while knowing that it cannot alter, and resolves on a 
reformation which shall begin with others. The god 
turns pious, rebuffs Ganymede, and taunts Venus wdth 
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the physical omens of the dowager condition. On the 
anniversary of the fall of the giants he assembles the 
gods, who are to show repentance by instituting a wholly 
fi*esh chart of the firmament. In the sequel there is 
every kind of guerilla warfare against Jewish and an- 
thropomorphic theology ; but the chief aim is to construct 
a now ideal of human ethics. The old stars and constel- 
lations merely blaze out the rapine and amours of the 
gods. The sign of Hercules is a witness of Jove’s adultery, 
and the sky is thus filled with symbols of squalid vices, 
moral and intellectual. Altogether, these make up ‘the 
Triumphant Beast’ who has to be despatched. Jove goes 
steadily througli the work of degrading each of them and 
promoting its contrasted excellence. 

The ethical ideal that results is one of the most signifi- 
cant produced by tlie Renaissance, and is a corrective to 
that set forth in the ‘ Faerie Quetme.* It is one of noble 
daring, magnanimous free-thinking, and frank respect 
for human needs and passions. It may be called natur- 
alistic, Avhile Sp(mser’s is medieval and chivalrous. Bruno’s 
exposition, thopgh his fable is confused and crowded, is 
instinct with that sense of the infinite which is his birth- 
right, and intimates much that avo are still trying to 
express. The cardinal virtues are Truth, ‘ the purest and 
divinest of things, nay their essential purity and dmiiity, 
which is not stirred by violence, marred b}" ago, wrinkled 
by time, or veiled by darkness’; Wisdom, with the various 
sciences in her train ; high Prudence, her mundane couii- 
teiqmrt; Law and Justice; Courage, which is described 
in Aristotelian manner as midway between tlie extremes 
of Weakness and Meanness on one side, and Insolence 
and Savagery on the other; Indignation which is just 
and well regulated ; Love of the Commonweal, and many 
more. Sometimes the turn given is quaint. The de- 
thronement of Cruelty suggests a tirade against the 
hunting of game — a i)ursuit only Avorthy of butchers, and 
fit to be banished to England or at least to Corsica. The 
sign of the Ciq) must disappear and be given to the chief 
tippler produced by high or Ioaa’’ Germany, Avhere Gluttony 
is ‘ renoAvned among the heroic virtues, and Drunkenness 
among the heavenly attributes.’ This ancestral foible of 
the North had been taxed for centuries ; yet aa’^g are not 
surprised to find a Gorniaii pedant tracing a debt to Bruno 
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in Hamlet’s allusion to the ‘ heavy-headed revel ’ of the 
Danes. As a whole, Bruno’s ethics, while not systematised, 
rank as high, clear, and prophetic, though ho has no under- 
standing of the Christian virtues. 

In spite of this difference of spirit we still seem to 
find an echo of Bruno in Spenser’s verso. The broken 
(•autos ‘ On Constancy ’ recall some of the ‘ 8paccio ’ in 
tlieir machinery, and other words of Bruno in their ruling 
idea. They play with large conceptions of change and 
I’ccurrence. Here also is a conclave of gods led by Jove 
and dis(^omfited by the feeling of decay. Mutability is a 
‘ Titaness ’ who makes a struggle to revive her dynasty. 
She pleads before the gods her right of conquest. So far 
the scenery nearly recalls that of the ‘ Si)accio,’ but thi^ 
sequel diflPors. Nature sits in judgment, and before lier, 
in proof of the endlessness of Change, passes the pomp of 
the Seasons, Months, and Hours. 

‘ For who sees not tliat Time on all doth prey ? 

But times do change and move continually, 

And nothing here long standoth in one stay.* 

But Nature imonoimces that if all things change, they 
cliange in a fixed cycle (so that change and orden’ imply 
each other). 

‘ And turning to themselves at length again 
Do work their own perfection so b>' fate. 

Then over them Change doth not rule and reign, 

But they rule (wer Cliange, and do their states maintain.’ 

The notion, which appeals elsewhere in the ‘ Faerie 
Qucenc’ (HI, vi, 117, 118), is an old one, but had been 
phrased most recently in the ‘Eroici Fnrori,’ though 
of course without the Christian apxilication given by 
Spenser, 

‘Death and dissolution do not befit this entire mass, of 
whicli the star that is our globe consists. Nature as a whol(* 
cannot suffer annihilation; and tlius, at due times, in fix(?d 
order, she comes t(^ renew herself, changing and altering all 
h(jr parts ; and this it is fitting should come about with fixity 
of su(!(jession, every jiart taking the xdacc of all the other 
parts. . . . Thus all things in their kind lui\e the vicissitudes 
of lordshii) aud slavery, felicity and infelicity, of the state 
that is called life, and the state that is called death ; of lighl^ 
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aud darkness, and of good and evil. And there is nothing 
which by natural fitness is eternal but the substance which is 
matter.’ 

The references in English to Bruno during the next 
century and a half are usually to the ‘Spaccio’; those 
made by Bacon to his name are cursory and show no sign 
of study. But the ‘ Spaccio ’ is unexpectedly to be traced 
in an English masque played at Whitehall by Charles I, 
and set to music by Milton’s friend Henry Lawes. It Is 
unknown how Thomas Carew came to use a work so rare 
and discredited for the fabric of his ‘Ccelum Britannicum’ 
(lOIU). He had been in Venice, where the tale of Bruno 
and coi)ies of his books may still have lingered. He does 
not own his source, which wo believe was first noted by 
liis biographer in the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ nor does 
he use it with any notion of its scope or grandeur. But 
he has certainly taken its setting and dipped into its 
episodes. Momus, the satiric god, a kind of Shakespearian 
fool in Bruno’s OlymiDus, plays, like Mercury, a part in 
the masque. Carew makes Mercury promote Charles 
and his queen ipto the room of the usurping stars, which 
are plucked down as in the ‘Spaccio.’ In one speech a 
dozen of the signs are saddled with the same vices as 
Bruno allots to them ; while Riches, Poverty, and Fortune, 
as in the original, though not in the same language, make 
harangue. The rest is different; but it is curious that this 
show should have appeared in the same year as ‘ Comus.’ 

For long we hear no more of Bruno in English litera>. 
turc, except a few casual words in the ‘Anatomy of 
‘Melancholy.’ Burton alludes to his physical theories, and 
calls him an atheist, which he was not. But the stigma 
helped to obliterate his work in England. Hobbes and 
Locke both worked in a different direction ; and if 
Spinoza, who may have studied the Italian, was a 
misunderstood name of terror, Bruno was apparently 
quite forgotten. The deistical movement at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century produced a curious little current 
of interest in his work. Copies of the ‘ Spaccio ’ rose in 
price at the book-sales to thirty or fifty pounds; and 
‘nothing,’ began Eustace Budgell in the ‘Spectator’ 
(No. 389, 27th May, 1712), ‘has more surprised the learned 
in England.’ The work, he says, might be thought for- 
midable, as it was written ‘by one Joi’danus Brunus, a 
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profesHcd ntheist, with a design to depreciate religion.’ 
Budgell, liowever, read it, and found it so little danger- 
ous that he ‘ventured* to give a cursory and bewildering 
summary of its contents. Meagre as his relation is, it 
tolls more of the work than Baylc’s article in his ‘Dic- 
tionary’ published fourteen years before. So Mandevillo, 
in his ‘ Remarks ’ on his ‘ Fable of the Bees,’ refers to the 
book as ‘ that silly pierce of blasphemy.* 

In 1713 enough interest was excited for a trail sla- 
tion to appear, which is thus far the only one in English. 
Few copies — it is said a hundred — were printed, and the 
execution is so creditable that it might well be revised 
and re-issued, though the preface to Sidney is not ren- 
dered in the copy we have seen. The translator seems to 
have been Morehead. But he was probably inspired by 
John Toland, whoso reading was wider than that of the 
other deists, and to whom we owe the only notices of 
real interest for many a decade. Toland luid been at- 
tracted already to Bruno. Ho had summarised the 
‘Spaccio* in a letter, though he did not dare to name the 
author. Leibnitz, with whom he. corresjiondcd, had, as wo 
have noted, misunderstood the title. Toland then ex- 
plains further, but ‘the matter is not to be coinmunicatcd 
to every one.’ However, he ventured further. Iii another 
pamphlet he quotes and corrects the letter of Scioppius, 
mentions the ‘De la Causa,’ gives a fuller notic(» <>f the 
more harmless ‘De rinlinito,’ and translates its preface. 
How much ho understood may bo judged from the re- 
mark that Bruno considered spirit ‘ only a more movable 
and subtle portion of matter.’ But Toland was the first 
Englishman, and one of the feAv men of his day, who 
sho'wed any inkling at all of Bruno’s significance. Allu- 
sions to him doubtless t?xist in the later eighteenth (u'li- 
tury, but it is only in the nineteenth that the revival 
of interest in his thought has been great. Still it 
remains for the twentieth to produce a complete and 
adequate study of his whole life and thought. His own 
country and Germany have done much, and England has 
done something. Ho should be pictured by some one 
who is equally versed in the history of philosophy and 
of Italian letters. Is there no young >Scotchmiin, who 
understands the temper both of Burns and of Spinoza, 
who will rise to the task? 
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Art. VII.—THE EARLY HANOVERIANS. 

1. A Fo7*eign Vie^o of England in the Reigns of George I 
and George IT, The Letters of Monsieur C^sar de 
Saussure to his Family, Translated and edited by 
Madame Van Muyden. London : John Murray, 1902. 

2. Caroline the Illustrious^ Queen Consort of George II and 
sometime Queen Regent, A Study of her Life and Times, 
By W. H. Wilkins. Twovols. London: Longmans, 1901. 

Ij. Bolinghroke and his Times, By Walter Sichel. Two 
vols. London : Nisbet, 1001-2. 

4. UndeirMiTcnts of Church Life in the Eighteenth Century, 
Edited by Canon Carter. London : Longmans, 1899. 

5. Reports of the Historical MSS, Commission, Carlisle 
Papers, 1897 ; Portland Pai:)crs, 1899 ; Harley Pai)ers, 
1899 ; Stuart Papers, 1902. 

Every century supplies its own special contribution to 
the stream of history. In England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries that) contribution took the shape of 
great religious and constitutional movements. In the 
nineteenth, (toinbined with these, wo have to note more 
especially the progress of industry, the emancipation of 
labour, the growth of scientific discovery, ‘ the steamship 
and the railway and the thoughts that shake mankind.’ 
The eighteenth century was comparatively a stranger to 
all these things, and lii?s rather like an interval of rei:)ose , 
between two periods of tumultuous activity. Yet it had 
its salient characteristics. Between the beginning and 
the end of the eighteenth century we see a miicli greater 
change in the manners and customs of society than wo 
see between the beginning and the end of (dther the 
seventeenth or the nineteoiith. Iti reading Boswell’s ‘Life 
of Johnson ’ we are perfectly at home : we can drink tea 
with Mrs Thrale, dine with Mr Dilly, and sit dowm at 
Mrs Abiiigtons suiiper-tablo without any effort of the 
imagination. But most of the w’orks whose titles are 
given above depict a state of society to which wo are com- 
plete strangers. We can no more fancy ourseh'cs the 
guests of Lord Sparkish than tin; guests of William the 
Conqueror. The eighteenth century came in with lace 
and swords and full-bottomed wigs and brocaded coats, 
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with hoops, paint, and powder; it went out with the 
shepherdess costume for ladies, and coats and breeches 
for the male sex, such as may be seen on the statuo of 
Mr Pitt at Westminster, and men still living can remem- 
ber to have seen in their childhood. 

Here was a gulf indeed ; but it was only in externals. 
Our remarks apply exclusively to manners. In morals 
there was little change. There was some, indeed. In 
George Ill’s reign the Court, at all events, set a better 
example, whereas under George I the Court played high, 
and the King drank deep — an example which his loyal 
subjects were not slow to follow. In the ‘Carlisle Papers’ 
we find a letter from Sir Thomas Robinson to Lord 
Carlisle at the beginning of George II’s reign, in which ho 
says that on the King’s birthday the gentlemen all got so 
drunk at dinner that they were unable to go to the ball 
afterwards, and the ladies were at a loss for partners. 
He himself was one of the defaulters, lie was engaged 
to a lady, but was obliged to go homo instead, being, as 
ho says, ‘ quite demolished.’ Lady Co^vper records in her 
diary that in 1716 a young man cam^ drunk to the 
Drawing-room and pulled a gentleman’s nose in the 
presence of royalty. 

Ladies in general played for high stakes all through 
tlie early Hanoverian era. According to Lord Shelburne, 
the fashion was only introduced in the reign of Queen 
Anne by Lady Shrewsbury, who gave card-pai ties ‘ in a 
small house which afterwards belonged to General Con- 
way.’ If so, her ladyship had much to answer for in the 
shape of ruined fortunes, shameful compliances, and 
domestic misery in general. All the memoirs and bio- 
graphies of the period teem with gambling anecdotes; 
and the papers published by the Historical MSS. Commis- 
sion abundantly confirm all that we find elsewhere. In 
the confidential corresj)ondence between friends, as in Sir 
Thomas Robinson’s letters to Lord Carlisle just quoted, 
we get at particulars not always to be found in other 
quarters. Here it is sufficient to say that the most recent 
of the Historical MSS. publications only confirm what is 
told by the earlier ones, and fully justify the description 
given by Lady Cowper (Lord Carlisle’s sister) of London 
in her day. ‘ London,’ she says, ‘ is like a kept mistress, dis- 
solute in principle, loose in practice, and extravagant in 
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pleasure.’ People ‘eat, drink, give balls, and run into 
debt, and in short do everything but pay.’ 

In politics the work of the eighteenth centuiy was 
rather digestive than creative. The great struggles of 
the two preceding eras being now at an end, England 
was engaged in realising their results and settling down 
under the new system. The problems of parliamentary 
government were being worked out till the system was 
finally established on its modem basis. The process was 
not, however, completed without considerable friction, for 
there were still two principles in conflict, of which the 
respective supporters appealed equally to the Revolution ; 
and as the question thus at issue is one \vhich is not with- 
out a close i>olitical bearing on the controversies of our 
own time, we shall treat the political aspects of the early 
Hanoverian reigns at some length. The life of Boling- 
broke alone brings up before us once more the whole 
vexed question of Party, and the many vague possibilities 
connected wdth it wdiich arc from time to time ventilated 
by ingenious theorists. 

The de Sausjuro letters, which wo have placed at the 
head of this article, were composed from notes t^xken by 
a Swiss gentleman in the course of a visit to this country 
betw^een 1725 and 1730 ; and the fresh and simple stylo in 
wliicli they are written attests the fidelity with w’hich the 
author has recorded the imxu’essions left upon his mind 
by what ho heard and saw. Sometimes indeed w^e are 
rather at a loss to say whether he is to be taken seriously, 
or not. There are passages which might imply either 
that he was a humorist of some merit, or the dupe of 
some cruel wag who took advantage of his ignorance 
of the English language to cram him with the grossest 
nonsense. Of this some specimens shall jiresently be 
given. While in England de Saussuro entered into the 
best society, both in towni and country, >vas x)rescnt 
in Westminster Abbey at the coi'ontition of George II 
— of which he has left a long and circumstantial de- 
scription — and went with Lord Kiimoul to Constanti- 
nople as chief secretary to the Embassy. These facts 
show the position which he occupied in England and 
prove that he had every opportunity of discovering the 
absurdity of the stories palmed off upon him. But he 
retained his innocence to the last, if innocence it is ; and 
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it is better to think so, as his book is infinitely more 
piquant than it would bo if regarded only as a solemn 
joke. 

De Saiissiire believed that English people were specially 
addicted to suicide, and ho frequently recurs to the sub- 
jcct Ho thought it a foolish habit, and even the English, 
ho tells us, thought the same in the case of a lady of the 
dcini-inondc who hanged herself for love of an Irishman. 
That a woman of this class should hang herself at all 
occasioned great surprise; but what they could under- 
stand least of all was her doing it for the sake of an 
Irislinian. Wo commend this remarkable instance of 
Saxon prejudice to the attention of Mr Dillon and his 
friends. 

From suicide we ])as.s easily to murder ; and one of the 
greatest social changes witnessed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury relates to the last-mentioned crime. We find from 
these Swiss letters that in England, in the reign of 
George 1, the wife who murdered her husl)and was burned 
alive, while thci husband who murdered his wife was only 
hanged. To M. do Saussure this seemed aii invidious dis- 
tinction of which ho could not conscientiously approve? ; 
nor did it fit in with his ideas of justice that a clergyman 
should suffer at the stake for murdering a bishop, or 
servant for murdering his master. Such was, no doubt, 
actually the law in the eighteenth c(?ntury, at Ica.^t with 
regard to married women ; but we need hardly remind 
our readers that what M. de Saussun? conceived to bo 
still the practice had become a dead letter. 

A change in manners w\‘is certainly the characteristic 
change of the eighteentli centuiy. M. d(? Saussure saw 
many things in England which nobody has seem since. 
He saw Oliver Cromweirs head stuck on a gate-post at 
the top of Ludgate Hill. He witnessed the investiture of 
thirty-six Knights of the Bath — an order to which no 
now members could be admitted till all tin? rest were 
dead. In this instance they had been dead a long time, 
since tliis order of knighthood was only revived by 
George I in 1725; and this is hoAV M. de Saussure came 
to sec the whole number knighted at once. We must 
not repeat too many of our Swiss visitors remarks on 
men and manners, but one other may be mentioned. He 
was astonished at the cleanliness of English people. The 
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diiinei’-table, he says, is always remarkably clean, the 
linen very white, the plate brilliant, and, what is more 
surprising, ‘ knives and forks are changed as often as a 
plate is removed.’ He is also credibly informed ‘that 
not a day passes by without English men and women 
washing their hands, arms, faces, necks, and throats in 
cold water ; and that in winter as well as in summer. If 
all the wonders he was told of had been as real as tliis, 
his book would have been less amusing. 

We learn from M. de Sanssuro, what is new to us, 
that in the reign of George I fallow-deer and roe-deer 
roamed at largo in the j)i^rks, passing from St James’s 
Park to Hyde Park as they chose. The roe-deer were so 
tame that they would cat out of your hand. The Mall 
was then the same kind of society-lounge that Hyde Park 
is now, and do Saussure’s description agnics with that of 
Goldsmith. Ho also s]H\*iks of the English style of dress 
jiiLich as Goldsmith does in ‘ The Citizen of the World,’ 
written some thirty years afterwards; and both give 
nearly the same reason for the simplicity of an English 
gentleman’s ordinary attire, namely, that foreigners had 
made ‘ finery and frippery ’ ridiculous. Do Sanssuro says 
that if any one appeared in the streets with a braided 
coat, a feather in his hat, or his hair lied in a bow, he 
would be mobbed for ‘ a French dog.* On state occa- 
sions, however, he tells us that peers and persons of rank 
were richly dressed ; and nothing is more striking than 
the minute descriptions which arc given to each other by 
lady correspondents during these Uvo reigns of the dresses 
worn at Drawing-rooms, birthdays, and other court cere- 
monials by the men as well as by the women. 

One marked feature in the history of the early Hano- 
verian kings w^as the family quarrels. ‘Tliat family,’ 
►’aid Lord Carteret, ‘ ahvays have quarrelled, and ahvays 
will quarrel, from generation to generation.* It came in 
time to be regarded as ti family tradition. George I 
quarrelled wdth George, Prince of Wales; George II 
quarrelled with Frederick, Prince of Wales; and George III 
quarrelled with the fourth George. The talk of society 
during the whole of George I’s reign, as may easily be 
imagined, turned on these court scandals. The ‘ Harley 
l^ipers,’ the ‘Life of Queen Caroline,’ Lady Cowper’s 
* Diary,’ the ‘Carlisle Papers,* are full of thorn. The 
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quarrel between our first Hanoverian monarch and his 
eldest son culminated, as we shall see, at the baptism of 
Prin(!e George William, but it did not begin there. There 
luid been a coldness between them before they came to 
England, founded on the King’s belief that the Prince 
was not his own son. The Prince’s conduct was not 
calculated to remove this impression. His Majesty com- 
i)lained that his son put himself too forward, and was 
jealous of the i^opularity which lie and the Princess did 
all they could to attract to themselves, and which George 1 
was never able, perhaps never tried, to a(jquire. 

The King’s absence on the Continent appears to hav(*. 
been felt as a great relief by the Court. The maids ol* 
lionour looked back with regret, years afterwards, to the 
merry summers they spent with the Prince and Princess 
at Hampton Court, when all was fri^sh, and they knew 
neither fatigue nor emiuL The mornings were often 
passed upon the river; and in the heat of the day the 
barge would bo drawn up under the trees, while Mary 
Bellenden sang to them, or their cavaliers recited verses 
and epigrams of their own composing. ,Thoy came ba(;k 
to dinner at two, after which the Prince went to bed, and 
the Princess received visitors. She then wrote her letters, 
and was ready to go out again with her husband in the 
cool of the evening. They strolled about Ihe gardens 
attended by those charming young ladies whose beauty, 
after nearly two centuries, is still a household word, and 
by the crowd of fine gentlemen, their adrnirei s, who wcr(» 
a good deal more than mere ‘ exquisites.’ Who would not. 
give something considerable to find himself under the 
lime-trees and the chestnuts listening to the ‘ dalliance 
and the wit,’ which had not then acquired its modern 
ai)pellation of ‘ chaff ’ ; seeing Mary Lepel toss her head 
at some whispered comidiment from l^ilteney, or free- 
spoken Mary Bellenden aiming licr saucy shafts at the 
veteran lady-killer, Peterborough ? Then the gentlemen 
were called away to play a game of bowls witli tlu^ 
Prince, while the ladies took tea under the pavilions 
which stood at each corner of the bowling-green. After 
this diversion the gallant company went into supper, 
which was followed by cards or dancing. On some 
evenings the Prince and Princess retired to their own 
private rooms and enjoyed the conversation of the 
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Duchess of Monmouth, who told them piquant anecdotes 
of the Court of Charles II, or listened to Dr Samuel 
Clarke discoursing of time and space and the attri- 
butes of the Deity. Both alike were equally welcome 
to Caroline. On these evenings, which perhaps the lovely 
Maries liked best of all, there were little parties going 
on all over the palace. Among the most popular were 
Mrs Howard’s, at which her admirer, the Prince, not 
sorry, perhaps, to escape from Dr Clarke, was a frequent 
visitor. 

Mary Lepel, when Lady Hervey, looked fondly back 
on these days, and in a letter to Lady Suffolk declared 
that a little flirtation would do more to benefit her health 
than either exercise or hartshorn. She and her sisters, 
indeed, seem to have thought the prescription as good for 
the health of their souls as for the health of their bodies ; 
and they behaved so badly in church that Bishox) Burnet 
was obliged to comi3lain to the Princess. Their i)resencc 
in the Chapel Royal drew all the young men of fashion 
to the same x>lace; and while the Prince talked aloud 
during the sermon, they kept iix^ a running fire of nods 
and smiles and %Vinks with their various male acquaint- 
ances. It was poor Sophy Howe who, when rebuked by 
the Duchess of St Albans jfor giggling in cliurch, and told 
slie could not do a worse thing, replied, ‘ I beg your 
Crace’s pardon, I can do a great many worse things.* 
The Princess herself rebuked the girls for their behaviour, 
but with so little effect that their x>cw liad to bo boarded 
up high enough to x^i'ovent them from cither seeing or 
being seen. They were highly indignant, of course, and 
got Lord Peterborough to write a squib on the bisho]). 
IHs lordship rather fancied himself as a writer of vers de 
and Thackeray calls his effusions charming; but 
we should doubt if this x^^^rticular sxiecimcn gave tlio 
Worthy bishop much Lepel and Bellenden and 

Sophy Howe and Miss Howard were all of tlicm then in 
the heyday of their youth and high spirits, amusingly 
careless of decorum, and laughing at i 3 ro})rieties which at 
the present day, wo presume, are generally respected. 

The time came, however, when they found that the 
life of a maid of hoiiour had its rough as well as its 
smooth side. It was not all parties on the river and 
flirtations under the lime-trees, and dancing or quadrille 
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at night. Their position was no sinecure ; and they did 
not hesitate to say that a maid of honour’s life was the 
most miserable life in the world. What they most dis- 
liked was being obliged to get up early in the morniiig to 
go out hunting with the Prince and Princess, who never 
spared them. They found fault wdth their breakfasts, 
which consisted only of Westphalian ham. They had 
to ride all day across country on borrowed hacks, and 
come home to dinner in a fever and, what was worse, 
Avith a red mark on their foreheads from a tight hat. 
These things were no doubt hard to bear ; but they sceni 
to have got plenty of sport to dilute their miseries with 
after all. If they Avere bumped about over liodges and 
ditches all day, they had dancing and flirting and gambling 
all night to make up for it. But the fun of the fair Avas 
over by the time do Saussure arriv’cd. Could he only have 
seen the IIoAve.s, Lcpols, and Bellondens at morning ser- 
vico his remarks on them Avould, Ave are sure, have been 
charming. 

The ill-Avill betAveon tlio King and the Prince, Avliuh 
had long been smouldering, kept aliA’o by the gaieties in 
Avhich the father could not share, and* resented in con- 
sequence, broke into open hostility at the christening of 
Prince George William in November 1717. The Prince of 
Wales Avished his uncle, the Duke of Y'ork, to be god- 
father. The King ordered the Duke of Nc A'castlo to 
api)oar at the font instead, which was natural *y regarded 
by tlie Prince as a deliberate insult. After th(3 ceremony 
was over the Prince told the Duke he was a villain, which 
the King in turn chose to consider as au outrage on him- 
self. lie ordered his son to remain under arrest in his 
own apartments, and soon aftorAvards commanded him to 
quit the palace. The Prince and Princess set up thoir 
Court at Leicester House, which henc.oforth, for two suc- 
ce^^sivo reigns, became — Avith brief interruptions — thehead- 
quarters of opposition. But in spito of the King’s order 
that no one who visited the offending couple should bo 
received at Court, they had no lack of attendance. The 
company at their first ball, says the ‘News-letter,’ Avas 
numerous and magnificent. There were grand illumina- 
tions ; and the park guns would have been fired had not his 
Majesty forbidden it. On the 19th of December the same 
purA’eyor of intelligence reported that the terms on which 
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the Prince and Princess would be readmitted to the palace 
had been fixed. 

‘It is said this day tliat the King has acciuaiutod their 
lligliiiosses with the conditions and terms which he expects 
From them, in older to their returning to ids palace; and 
they say that he demands a surrender of their patents for 
lOOjOOOi., and that he shall not yiretend to the ilegeney when 
the King goes abroad, and that he shall go with him to 
Hanover, and that he sliall have none al)out him but what 
are appro ven by his Majesty, and go into the same measures 
with Ids own s(U‘vaiits. All this is said witli great assurance, 
hut w'liether true or not is not certain or to be depended 
upon.’ 

The Prince rejected these terms, the first of which, 
indeed, the King had no power to enforce; and the rest, 
with the excc!j>tion of the Regency, were abaudonc^d. Tlio 
Ih’ince and PriiuH'Ss, however, were not reinstated in 
St James s Palace, and they seem no longer to have kex)t 
up a rival Court at Leicester House. The King, as ho 
grew older, was less inclined for gaiety, to which indeed 
he had never been much addicted. Society had been 
hard hit by ilu^ South Sea business. Many of the leaders 
of fashion, both male Jiiul female, wore retrenching at 
their country seats ; and the maids of honour, finding life 
becoming rather slow, began to think of getting married. 

Miss Lepol was married to John Ilervey, afterwards 
Lord Horvey of Ickworth, in October, 1720 ; and Miss 
licllendcii to John Campbell, afterwards Duke of Argylo, 
early in the same year. The marriage was not announced 
till Juno ; and the Prince of Wales was very angry when 
ho heard of it. lie had in'omised Miss Bellenden, who 
had rejected his lover-like advam^es with groat emphasis, 
that if she did not marry without telling him, he would 
do something for her husband. But Maiy seems to have 
treated the one offer with as much scorn as the other. 

The ‘News-letter,’ so often referred to in the corre- 
spondence of the day, answered jiretty closely to the letters 
of ‘Our London Correspondent’ at the present time. The 
composition of these letters was a regular business, by 
which the writers got a living. These men scoured the 
town for information, exhausted the gossip of the coffee- 
houses, pushed their way into the law-courts, where we 
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fancy some evil-minded Templars must often have played 
them the same kind of tricks that the young Scotch advo- 
cates played on ‘poor Peter Peebles,’ and picked up all 
the on dits to be met with between the Royal Exchange 
and St James's Street. Their budget of news was copied 
by clerks, who despatched it to tlae various subscribers ; 
and ‘many of these curious journals,’ says Lord Macaulay, 
‘ might, doubtless, still be detected by a diligent search in 
the archives of old families.’ The Historical MSS. Com- 
mission have discovered many interesting specimens of 
this ‘ London Letter,’ as it was known to our ancestors in 
the early Georgian era, not differing very materially from 
the valuable communications with which readers of pro- 
vincial newspapers are familiar in the present day. 

No flattering portrait of our first Hanoverian sovereign 
is drawn by do Saussurc. He describes the King as short 
of stature and very corpulent; his cheeks are pendent, 
and his eyes are too big. Ho is fond of women, and, 
though much attached to his mistress, the Duchess of 
Kendal, ho occasionally amuses himself with passing in- 
trigues. The Prince of Wales, afterwards George II, is a 
better figure and is fond of fine clothesjr The Princess 
has grown too stout, but is ‘ witty and well-read, and very 
charitable and kind.’ On the death of Sophia Dorothea 
the King took to himself a second mistress, a dark-eyed 
beauty, tlie daughter of Savage’s Lady Macclesfield, by 
her second husband, Colonel Brett. The young lady 
named a coronet as the price of her dishonour, to which 
.the King agreed. But unluckily for poor Miss Brett, her 
royal lover died before she received her reward ; and she 
was promptly kicked out of the palace only a few months 
after she had entered it. She retired with a pension 
which George I had settled on her, and some years after- 
wards married a Sir William Leman. During her short- 
lived reign she had shown herself fit to bo a king’s 
favourite; and the row in the palace is a curious 
instance of what was possible in the early Hanoverian 
days. 

‘ Her aimrtments,* says Mr Wilkins, ‘ adjoined those of 
King’s grand-daughters, Anne, Amelia and Caroline; and 
Mistress Brett ordered a door leading from her rooms to the 
garden to be broken down. The Princess Anne ordered the 
door to be blocked ux) again/ 
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It was pulled down a second time by Miss Brett’s com- 
mand, and replaced a second time by the Princess Anne’s. 
While the dispute was at its height, news came from 
Hanover that the King was dead; and the Princesses 
made short work of ‘the baggage.* But the King’s death 
did something more than disappoint a x)retty girl. It was 
ihe ruin of a great statesman. Bolingbroke now steps 
upon the stage ; and a wider scene of)ens before us. His 
alliance with the Duchess of Kendal for Hie piirx)oso of 
supplanting Walpole in the King’s favour forms the droi)- 
scene, so to sjieak, of G(iorge I’s reign^ 

The Duchess was very likely jealous of Walpole’s in- 
iliience ; but this was not all. In 1728, when Bolingbroke 
returned from France, Walj)oIe was becoming not only 
the exclusive counsellor,* but the boon comx)anion of 
(leorge I. The Duchess must have known very 'well 
that the King’s life was not a very good one, and may 
have regarded with some anxiety those suppers at Rich- 
mond Twodge when Walpole and his master sat smoking 
and drinking half the night, rarely separating till they 
liad seen the bottom of thp third bowl of punch. It is by 
no means iinlikely that this ‘ six^pling and tix^pling,’ as 
Miss Oldbuck called it, over ‘the common gude o’ the 
burgh,’ may have shortened George’s life ; and in the 
Duchess’s d(?sire to put an end to tlieso symposia most 
women of well-regulated minds will symxmthise. The 
readiest way to do this w'as to sow distrust betw’eoii 
the two topers; and to this work did Bolingbroke and 
the Duchess, of course for very dilforent reasons, seriously 
incline themselves. But it is a remaikable fact that time 
was always against Bolingbroke. Had Queen Anno lived 
two years longer, lie would jirobably have made himself 
the most ipowerful subject in Eurox)c. Had George I 
reached the allotted age of man, it is at least highly 
])robablo, as both Mr Sichel and Mr Wilkins believe, that 
he would have stexipcd into Walpole’s shoes, and, i3orhaps, 
had as long a lease of i)()Aver. Had Wyiulham not died 
when ho did, Bolingbroke’s dream of a national x)arty 
might at least have had a fair trial. It matters little 
whether Walpole’s account of the intrigues set on foot by 
the two confederates is correct or not. He himself was 
far too wise to put any sanguine construction on the 
King’s words. None kiie^v hotter that the intlucnco of 
■ Vo]. 19(5.- AT?. S9Q, 2 N 
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the Duchess of Kendal would ho sure to assert itself in 
the long run, notwithstanding any temporary check. 
Supported by the genius of Bolingbroko, whose con- 
summate knowledge of affairs enabled him to supply 
her at any moment with the arguments best calculated 
to make an impression on the King, it must, Walpole was 
convinced, prevail in the end. ‘ I need not add,’ ho said, 
‘ what must or might have been the coiisoquences.* He 
was with difficulty prevented, in the spring of 1727, from 
resigning office, and, according to one report, retiring 
with a peerage. Bpt the stars in their courses fought 
against Bolingbroke. After George I’s death ho gave up 
all hope of a return to public life, and devoted himself to 
vengeance on his enemies. 

In the ‘Stuart Papers’ there is a vciy interesting 
correspondence between Bolingbroke and James II, and 
between Bolingbroko and the Chevalier do St. Georges, 
from which we learn quite clearly what Bolingbrok<^ 
meant by saying that at the Queen’s death there was no 
‘formed plan’ among the Tories for the restoration of 
the Stuarts. This statement, cipntained ^in the letter to 
Wyndham, has often been censured as disingenuous ; but 
only because the censor was ignorant of what Bolingbroke 
meant by a ‘ formed plan.’ In 1715, before the insurrec- 
tion of that year, he wrote to Jamew saying that a formed 
plan was exactly what was wanting, and advising him to 
postpone action till one had been concerted. An organised 
...scheme must be i^repared, by which all James’s friends in 
England and Scotland .should rise simultaneously at a 
given time, which would have the effect of distracting 
and j)erplexing the enemy, and give the Jacobites the 
chance of striking a decisive blow before their adversaries 
wore prepared. A coup de main of this kind might 
comi^onsate for their inferiority in everything except 
numbers. For Bolingbroke was very clear on thi.s point. 
He never deceived himself. He told the Chevalier that 
everything but numbers was against him : 

‘ the face of authority, the legislature as now constituted, the 
standing forces, the fleet, the greate.st part of the old nobility, 
tJio moneyed interest, and the whole body of the French 
refugees, who are more desperate and better disciplined than 
any other class of men in England.’ 
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It is a curious thing that hoth conspiracies, those of the T5 
and the *45, ‘exploded prematurely* without the whole 
strength of the Jacobite party ever having been brought 
into the field. A ‘formed plan* might at either time 
have changed the course of English history. 

The better to appreciate the political theories which 
are usually associated with the name of Lord Bolingbrokc, 
we may glance at the state of alfairs on the Continent 
about the middle of George I*s reign, on which a good 
deal of light is thrown by a correspondence printed in 
the ‘Harley Pai^ers’ under the date 1720. At this time 
there were two parties in Europe — Spain and Austria on 
the one side, and Prance and England on the other — each 
party striving after objects of its own, with which it is 
not necessary to trouble our readersJ^ One of these 
was called the German, the other the French party. 
Stanhope and Sunderland, at the head of the government 
in England, were the chief supporters of the French 
party. But their colleagues, Townshend and Walpole, 
who had been taken into the ministry in the spring of 
1720 on terms \vth which*thoy were very much dissatisfied, 
might, it was thought, bo got at. In the document about 
to be mentioned, they and their friends are spoken of as the 
‘ disgusted Whigs,’ while Stanhope, Sunderland, and their 
party are the ‘ Cabal.* The Germans accordingly endeav- 
oured to gain over the ‘disgusted Whigs* to their own side, 
and to induce them to make such representations to the 
King as would dispose him to change his ministry and- 
throw over the French alliance. Their plan is sketched 
out in a long letter addressed by Count Bernsdoff, the 
King’s Minister at Hanover, to Count Zinzendorf, the 
Foreign Secretary at Vienna. A translation of this 
letter came into Lord Oxford’s hands and is i^rinted 
among the ‘Harley Papers.* The project whicli it unfolds 
is remarkable for many reasons. The ‘ disgusted Whigs * 
were to endeavour to convince the King that the ‘ Cabal * 
intended ‘to alter the constitution, and so to establish 
themselves that they should be able in future to give 
laws to the King and his son, and even remove them 
when they shall think proper.’ 

According to de Saussure, it was commonly said by 
the Tory party that the Whigs were at heart republicans, 
‘desirous of taking all authority and power from the 
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sovereign and leaving him no more rights than are 
allowed to a Doge of Venice.’ In other words, tlieir 
object was, as Count BernsdofP put it, to ‘ run the nation 
into an Aristocracy,’ i.e. an oligarchical republic, which 
is exactly what Lord Beaconsfield always said. This is 
the earliest mention of the ‘ Venetian Constitution ’ with 
which we are acquainted, showing, at all events, that it 
was not invented by his lordship. Curiously enougli, 
Townshend and Walpole were themselves accused of 
nourishing the very same designs as those for which they 
denounced Stanhope and Sunderland. Edward Harley, 
Auditor of the Exchequer, and brother of Lord Oxford, 
asserts unhesitatingly in his ‘Memoirs of the Harley 
Family’ — an apiDendix to the Portland MSS. — that such 
a scheme was on foot in 1716, and that this was the real 
meaning of the Septennial Act. 

This convergence of evidence may be taken as pretty 
good proof that the object which the Whigs had in vi(:w 
from 1688 onwards was something more than the niaiii- 
tenance of the Protestant succession and the security of 
jiarliamentary government ; and that the description of 
their policy in ‘ Coningsby,’ which, when it first appeiired, 
was treated as a fantastic fiction, Inis a solid historical 
basis. It is clear that the ‘sham system,’ condemned 
by Lord Shelburne many years afterwards, began under 
George I; and if, as Mr Sichel asks us to do, we try 
lionestly to put ourselves in the place of Bolingbroke or 
.one of his contemporaries, w'o may perhaps come to tlie 
conclusion that much of the abuse lavished on the Tory 
party of that date has been undeservod. Mr Sicliel, wo 
believe, misunderstands Bolingbroke, but ho sees clearly 
enough that to judge him from tb.e standpoint of the 
twentieth century is the grossest injustice. 

Bolingbroke’s career, from the death of George I in 
1727 to the formation of the Pelham ministry in 1744, is 
replete with the liveliest interest, both personal and 
political. While the Duchess of Kendal w^as working 
for him in private, ho was resolved to fight the battle 
with his own hand in i3ublic; and for that purpose he 
established a weekly journal which, under the name of 
‘ The Craftsman,’ appeared on the nth of December, 1726, 
and lasted over nine years, that is, till the 17th of April, 
1736. Bolingbroke and Pultcney, between whom there was 
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a close alliance, were the chief contributors ; but most of 
the leading men of the day had a hand in it — Pope, Swift, 
Arbuthnot, Gay, Chesterfield. The editor was Nicholas 
Amhurst, otherwise Caleb d’Anvers— an able man who 
wrote a good deal for the journal, but was left to 
starve when it stopped. Mr SicheFs chapter on ‘The 
Craftsman’ will repay perusal. No doubt, as he says, 

‘ its success was unbounded * ; that is to say, it was most 
ably written and had a very large circulation. That it 
would make no impression on Walpole’s Swiss Guards, 
arrayed in triple brass, might be taken for granted. But 
the Opposition were encouraged and kept together by 
seeing their case so ably stated ; while, if the x>ower of 
the pen is good for anything, the vigour, the logic, and 
the satire of ‘The Craftsman’ must have told on the 
class of men described by M. de Saussurc, ‘ men without 
foolisli prejudices or iDcrsonal interests.’ It is impossible 
to doubt that the decline of the ministerial majority at 
the general election of 1734 was due in part to the efforts 
of ‘ The Craftsman.’ But, for i)olitical journalism to exer 
cise a decisive ^effect on, public affairs, n largo reading- 
public and independent constituencies arc required. In 
1731 there was no lai’go reading-public; and, of such in- 
dependent constituencios as then existed, the majority 
already carried Tory colours and required no i)crsuasion. 

The founders of the new periodical, which constitutes 
an epoch in British journalism, had no lack of matter. 
The secret letter of George I consenting to the cession of 
Gibraltixr, the existence of which had been denied by 
Walpole ill the House of Commons ; the refusal by 
England of the offer made to her by Spain that she 
should act as solo mediator between the courts of Vienna 
and Madrid ; the Porto Bello exxiedition ; the treaties of 
Hanover, Seville and Vienna, were all turned to excellent 
account by those skilled controversialists. Walpole em- 
ployed Bishoj) lloadley, under the signature of ‘ Publicola,* 
to defend the ministry on the question of Gibraltar ; and, 
if the reader wishes to see an adversary completely 
doubled up in Bolingbroke’s best stylo, lot him turn to 
the fourth volume of ‘The Craftsman,’ where, in an 
article dated January 4, 1729, and in two others in the 
Appendix, he will find a good specimen of the merciless 
artillery to which, for nine years and a half, Walpole was 
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continuously exposed. Whatever its effect — and that it 
was considerable if not immediate can hardly be doubted 
— ‘The Craftsman’ will always possess this special element 
of interest, that it was the first deliberate and well-sus- 
tained attempt which had yet been made by statesmen 
and scholars, by men like Bolingbroke and Fultency, to 
write down a government. 

The history of the Tory Opposition from 1726 to 1736 
is one long protest against this scries of blunders, this 
constant and unskilful intervention in continental aflairs 
demanded by our ne^v German interests, and entailing, of 
course, an ovcr-accumiihiting debt. If this was the price 
we had to pay for the Revolution, the Tory gentlemen of 
1730 can hardly bo blamed for not quite grasping the 
situation. The new government and the new system 
were then a novel experiment, of which the ultimate 
tendencies were invisible, while the immediate disadvan- 
tages were flagrant. It was a system which seemed to 
I'etaiu all the vices of personal government without its 
virtues, and to combine equal facilities for the exercise 
of arbitrary power with greater facilities for concealing if . 

The gencjral election of 1731 was fofeght ■with un- 
common severity all over the kingdom. A very amusing 
account of it is given in the Wentworth Papers, describ- 
ing the contest between the Whig and Tory }>arties in 
Yorkshire. The Tory candidates were Sir Miles Sta]>ylton 
and Mr Wortley, and their oj)i)onent.s ^vere Mi Turner 
and Sir Rowland Winn. Sir Miles came in at the head 
of the poll with a majority of seventeen over Mr Turner, 
who was returned with him. This, although the Tories 
did not carry both seats, was considered a great party 
triumph. Yorkshire w'as a stronghold of Whiggism ; and 
preparations had been made for a grand ball at York to 
celebrate this victory. The Whig ladies felt their defeat 
acutely. Lady Winn shed tears ; Lady Malton, whoso 
husband belonged to the Whig branch of the Strafford 
family, turned away a maid-servant who was heard to 
cry, ‘Stapylton for ever.’ Her ladyship had ordered ‘a 
fine suit of close ’ for the occasion ; but, when the poll was 
made known, the box remained unopened. The disappoint- 
ment was all the greater because Lord Malton’s people 
had treated the Sheffield voters with wine, while Sir 
Miles Stapylton’s agent had only given them ale. The 
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‘Castle interest’ was defeated in Leicestershire. Two 
Tories were returned for Gloucestershire — a thing which 
had not happened since the Revolution. ‘ The Craftsman,’ 
of course, had worked the Excise Bill for all it was worth ; 
and it was this more than anything else which robbed the 
Whigs of such county-seats as still belonged to them. 
But their overwhelming borough interest was still suffi- 
cient to turn the scale. Walpole met Parliament again 
in the following summer with a diminishctl majority, but 
one strong enough to make him safe for another seven 
years. ‘The Craftsman’ lingered on for about fifteen 
months longer ; but Boliiigbroke loft England in the 
following year, and arrived at Chantoloup on the 23rd of 
Juno, 1735. 

Bolingbrokc was then only fifty-seven — an ago at which 
few public men give up the game, even after the severest 
disappointment. Various explanations of his retirement 
at this moment have been offered ; but i)robably Mr Sichel 
is right in thinking that the symptoms of a schism in 
the Opposition, which became visible after the general 
election of 1731, wore the jirincipal cause of it. Pulteney 
and liis party had been out in tlic cold for ton years, 
l)uoyod up by the hope that, supported as they wore 
by some of the ablest men of the day, they would in the 
long run prevail over a government guilty of many great 
mistakes, notorious for its corru])tiou, and unpopular with 
the country at large. We do no injustice to Pulteney in 
suj)posing that, on finding liiinsclf mistaken, ho was un- 
willing to serve another seven years for his Rachel. lie 
was tired of patriotism, tired of that will-o’-the-wisp 
‘a national party’; and he began to cast about for the 
host means of turning out WalpOlo without changing his 
system, thus, in Bolingbroke’s words, only substituting 
one faction for another. It was impossible for Boling- 
broke to work with a colleague who was prejiared to ‘go 
about ’ and abandon the one great object for which both 
had worked together so long. 

Other reasons may liave concurred with this to induce 
Boliiigbroke to leave England, at all events tor a time ; 
and he may perhaps have believed that when he was 
gone lie would be missed. And so indeed he was. Had 
he been upon the spot during the last three years of 
Walpole’s administration, things might have turned out 
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differently. But in his absence the rift in his party grew 
wider. His advice was disregarded; and at last, when, 
after the general election of 1741, a combined attack by 
the different sections of the Opposition would have 
ensured Walpole’s defeat, many of the ‘discontented 
Whigs ’ refused to sui>port it, and the consequent failure 
gave Walpole two more years of power. 

Thus was Bolingbroke’s grand idea knocked on the 
head. His notion was that a fusion might be brought 
about between the ‘ discontented Whigs,’ the Tories, and 
the Jacobites, which w’ould constitute ‘ a natioiuil ])arty,’ 
as opposed to what Stair and others always called ‘ the 
gang.’ It is not improbable that Pulteney saw through 
the Aveakness of this design, plausible as it might appear 
on paper. It could not, at all events, have been carried 
out without other changes, as BoHngbroke was v(jry well 
aware, changes foreshadowed in ‘The Patriot King,’ to 
which wo will now for a moment turn our attention, as 
Mr Sichel’s conception of that famous work, liowcv('r 
ingenious, will not, we think, bear examination. 

Bolingbroke, avq must I'emeiuber, had known only the 
Avorst aspect of the party system. Of personal govern- 
ment ho could giA^e good examples to match the bad. 
As a set-off against a Richard II or a .James U, bo had 
EdAvard III and Elizabeth. But tlnj party system, as it 
flourished doAvn to the middle of tlio eighteenth century 
and for some years aftciwards, Avould seem to him to 
possess no one redeeming feature. No doubt, as M. do 
l^anssure obseiwes, there AA’^cre those, (non in the reign 
of George I, Avho saAV the general adAWitages of the party 
system under all its anomalies and abuses. They thought 
that without party Ave should be in danger either of 
despotism or of anarchy Avhich must end in despotism. 
‘These prudent politicians,’ as he calls them, ‘are con- 
vin(!cd that this form of government is the happiest in 
the Avorld, and sometimes side with the Aveaker x>i^ii*ty to 
I)reserA^o ’ the balance (p. 351). Hero Ave see ‘ the balanced 
interests and x^eriodical and alternate command of riA^al 
oligarchical connections ’ spoken of in ‘ Sibyl,’ Avhicli, 
according to its author, ‘could subsist only by the sub- 
ordination of the sovereign and the degradation of the 
multitude.’ It Avas for a long time Mr Disraeli’s conviction 
that the Reform Bill of 1832 was destined to destroy this 
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system. It is, of course, a highly artificial one, worked by 
very complicated machinery, and naturally repugnant to 
that class of minds which are enamoured of simplicity. 
Bolingbroko, however, would have replied to the prudent 
politicians aforesaid that the balance was not preserved ; 
and that, from the death of Anne to the death of George II, 
party was based upon the principle of proscription, and 
would never have come into being Iiad not that policy 
been insisted on by the Whigs in 1711. That it could 
over devclope into a really useful organ of parliamentary 
government never occurred to him. Hence the twin 
conceptions of a * National Party ’ and a ‘ Patriot King ’ — 
for the two must bo taken together. Bolingbroko was 
too clear-sighted not to bo aware of what Mr Sichel does 
not altogether understand — that a national party means 
in fact no i)arty. Party government presupposes the 
existence of two political connexions, the one in power, 
the other in o])position. A national party, including both 
si ties, would leave no scope for an opposition ; and with- 
out an opposition tlu^ minister or the sovereign becomes 
absolute; that js to say, .the idea of a national party, if 
fully carried out, inevitably means personal government. 
And Bolingbi’oke did mean it. If wo read his observations 
on Eduard Ill’s reign in ‘Oldcastlcs Remarks,* as well 
jis ‘The Patriot King,’ we shall be at no loss to under- 
stand what he had in his mind all along. 

‘ Much misconception’ (says Mr Sichel) ‘ has perverted the 
significance of this famous treatise, which is constantly re-’ 
gardod, like its author, in isolation from its period and from 
its companion works. . . . What Bolingbroke desii'ed was, in 
tnitli, simi)ly what wo now possess, a king at once popular and 
constitutional. The whole point of “The Patriot King” is 
tliat he is to be the interpreter as >vcll as tlie director of the 
nation. It is not to George the Third, but to Queen Victoria 
and King Edward VII that we must turn ns illustrations of 
tlie Patriot King.* 

Wo should be the last to impugn the patriotism of 
cither sovereign ; but the kingship is another question. 
If tho king is to bo tlio ‘ interpreter of the nation,* ho will 
put his own interpretation on its wants and wishes ; and 
who is to guarantee the correctness of his reading? But 
in truth no such conception of a sovereignty as Mr Sichel 
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imputes to Bolingbroke had ever dawned upon the 
eighteenth century. It was not yet born. Such is cer- 
tainly not the construction which Mr Disraeli placed on 
‘ The Patriot King,’ ‘ recalling to the English people the 
inherent blessings of their old free monarchy,’ that is, 
the pre-Revolution monarchy. Ho refers us to Carteret 
and Shelburne as the true depositaries of the Bolingbroke 
doctrine ; and his language in ‘ Coningsby * is wholly in- 
consistent with Mr Sichol’s theory. According to ‘The 
l^itriot King,’ the sovereign, being above all parties 
and factions, is to prevent the government of the country 
from being monopolised by any one of them. Ho is to 
select his ministers from all alike at his own discretion. 
He is to take the initiative in government. It is ho wlio 
is to direct our foreign and domestic policy into the 
channel most conducive to the public welfare. He is to 
be, in fact, the mainspring of the whole government 
machine. This was the lesson which George III learned 
from ‘The Patriot King,’ and partly carried out. But 
that such is a fair description of the Victorian rnjinu:, 
who but Mr Sichel w'ould assert? Wo may a])peal io 
Mr Gladstone as well as to Mr Disraeli inVsupport of our 
own interpretation of ‘The Patriot King’ : 

‘The day wlicn Caxirge IV, in 1821), after a struggle, rc- 
new'cd the Cliarter of the Administration of tlic. day, and 
thereby submitted to the Roman Catholic Relief Act, liiay be 
held to denote the death of British kingshii> ir its older 
sense, which had in a measure survived the llcAolutiou of 
1088, and had even gained in strength during the reign of 
George III.’ (‘ Gleanings,’ i, 38.) 

This was the kingship wdiich Bolingbroke had in liis 
eye: and this w'as the kingship which Mr Disraeli found in 
the pages of ‘ The Patriot King.’ To assort, as Mr Sichcl 
docs, that it is represented by the monarchy of to-day is, 
with due deference to so accomplished and well-informed 
a writer, to strain after novelty at the expense of common- 
sense, and to read into Boliiigbroke’s words a meaning 
which it is not only impossible that they should bear, but 
of which our whole parliamentary history for the last 
seventy years is a standing refutation. 

As might bo expected, Mr Hichcl adopts Bolingbroke’s 
view of Carteret’s foreign policy, but ho does not write 
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as if he fully comprehended all that Carteret was aiming 
at. This was nothing less than a European combination 
which should have the effect of shutting the gates of 
Germany against France for ever, and, by depriving her 
of a pretext for interfering in German affairs, should 
diy up one of the principal sources of European war. 
The nature of his scheme, and the selfish means by which 
it was defeated when success was all but assured, are 
recorded in Mr Ballaiityne’s ‘ Life of Lord Carteret,* and 
summarised in the Quarterly Review for January 1888. 
It was natural that Bolingbroke should look askance at 
any pretext for reviving the Grand Alliance. He had had 
enough of such alliances. Ht; was all for i)rcssing the war 
ngainst Prance, but not by these means. The Tory plan 
will ho found in the Marchmont Papers, vol. i, p. 31. It 
was to call home all our troops, throw our whole strength 
into the nav}'^, harass all French and Spanish coasts by 
perpetual descents upon them, burning their ports, destroy- 
ing their shipping, and annihilating their commerce till 
they should bo glad to make peace on any terms. That 
there is a good deal to be said for this system we admit ; 
hut it would not* have ensured the object which Carteret 
was anxious to effect. It would not have created a 
united Germany, whi('h was his ideal ; nor would it have 
had the cordial supx)ort of King George II. It might be 
said that this w’as no business of ours, and tJiat our x)olicy 
was to stand aloof from all German com]>Iications. Which 
of the two x)lans was the bettor one in the abstract is too 
large a question to embark uxion in this article. But with 
a George I or a George II on the throne, only one was 
possible ; and C/arteret xn’obably i)referred that one for 
its own sake. It W'as a bold and brilliant policy, just the 
thing to eax^tivato a mind like his. 

The last scone in which Bolingbroke took any active 
part was in the formation of the ‘ Broad-bottom Adminis- 
tration.’ But it was only to discover that a national 
party was a theory too refined for x^olitical human nature 
as it then existed. ‘ After a short vibi’ation,* says Gibbon, 
whoso father was Tory member for Southamx^ton in the 
parliament of 1741, ‘ the Pelham Government was fixed on 
the old basis of the Whig aristocracy’; and thus ended the 
first attempt of the early Hanoverian monarchy to throw 
off the yoke of party. Carteret advised George II to 
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appeal to the people, but his Majesty declined the sugges- 
tion ; and it is doubtful whether so hazardous an experi- 
ment, which, carried out under totally different conditions 
and by totally diflEerent means, was partially successful in 
the next generation, would have been equally fortunate 
in 1741. ‘A National Party’ was a capital cry; and a 
capital cry we think it is destined to remain. It has 
never been wholly lost sight of. But we shall not now 
rc^peat the reasons which we have assigned on several 
former occasions for thinking the revival of it at the 
present day, at least in the form contemplated by Boling- 
broke, a practical impossibility. What time may have in 
store for us no man can say. As we said twelve years 
ago, ‘ tlio almost intolerable evils which the party system 
has brought upon us during the last quarter of a century 
are enough to make men look in any direction for relief.’ 
But a national party, look at it how avo may, means 
personal government ; and when the country is pr(q)arcd 
for the one it will bo time enough to talk about the 
other. 

The Church of England is not commonly supposed lo 
have sliown to much advantage in the cig'litoeiith century. 
But on de Saussure the London clergy seem to have 
made a good im])ression. They liaA'o, ho says, a very 
comfortable apj^earancc. They pass for being lazy, but 
de Saussure rather thinks they are maligiKHl. Ho likes 
their style of preaching : their sermons combine both 
eloquence and brevity. They employ none of the trans- 
l)orts and gesticulations which make preaching seem so 
exaggerated in France. There are many first-class 
scholars to be found among them, whoso writings are 
sound and convincing, showing serious thought and very 
gi’oat ability. Our Swiss friend may not have been an 
altogether competent judge; and wo must go elsewhere 
for the character of the English clergy in the eighteenth 
century — a period, says Mark Pattison, whitjh the High 
Churchman blots from his calendar. Undoubtedly the 
Whig ministries from 1714 to 1760 did their best to lower 
the character of the episcopate. Walpole, indeed, was too 
wise to try a fall with the Church of England ; and when 
Gibson, Bishop of London, refused to consecrate Dr Bundle 
to the see of Gloucester because he was an Arian, Wal- 
pole gave way, and provided for Bundle in Ireland— in 
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those days the common refuge of the destitute, both in 
Church and State. So late as 1704 George Grenville said 
that ho considered bishoprics to be of two kinds — ‘ bishop- 
rics of business for men of ability and learning, and 
])iyhoprics of case for men of family and fashion.* Among 
the last he reckoned Durham and Winchester. By ‘ busi- 
ness ’ was not meant active discharge of spiritual and 
episcopal duties, frequent visitation of the clergy, and so 
forth, but duo care of their estates, and the propagation 
of Whig principles in their respective dioceses. 

A great gulf was thus formed between the bishops and 
the clergy. The Tory fox-hunter in Addison’s ‘ Freeholder,’ 
bewailing the existence of meeting-houses in his own 
county, dwelt on the happy condition of the neighbouring 
shire, in which ‘there was not a single Presbyterian 
except the Bishop.’ The gulf kept widening as time wxmt 
on, and as the bisliox)s apx)ointed during the reigns of 
Charles II and Queen Anno were gradually replaced by 
the nominees of Stanhope and Walj^ole. Among the first 
was Hoadley, who in 1715 was made Bishop of Bangor, 
and w’ ho, as we have seen ^ was employed many years later 
to answer ‘Th<? Craftsman.’ He W'as Bishop of Bangor 
for six years, during which time he never once visited his 
diocese, but occnx)ied himself with preaching and writing 
against the I'cceived doctrines of tlie Church. These 
services to Christianity greatly endeared liim to the 
Wliigs; and when Convocation condemned him, our 
ncwly-imimrted defender of the faith was advised to 
suppress that institution, to wdiich he readily agreed.* 
This was the first great blow’ wdiicli the Church received 
from the early Hanoverian monarchy. But there w^as 
more for Hoadley to do yet. He was engaged by the 
government to trick the Dissenters into supi)orting Wal- 
pole at the general election of 1734 by leading them to 
believe that in the next imrlianient he would repeal the 
Test and Coiporation Acts, which, as Hoadley w ell know, 
he had not the slightest intention of doing. For this pious 
fraud he w'^as rcw’arded wdth the see of Winchester, a 
‘ bishopric of case ’ being clearly the proper return for his 
services as a ‘bishop of business.’ Hare and Sherlock, 
two of the royal chaplains, were both dismissed for ven- 
turing to write against Hoadley ; though, owdng perhaps 
to the influence of Queen Caroline, both were afterwards 
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promoted, Sherlock to Bangor in 1728 and to Salisbury 
in 1734, and Hare to Chichester in 1731. Sherlock ulti- 
mately became Bishop of London. 

On the episcopal bench and among the higher clergy, 
especially in the larger towns, there were, during these 
two reigns, many men of great learning and ability ; but 
not men representing the catholic side of the Church of 
England, or disposed to exercise any vigilant supervision 
over their rural vicars and rectors, wdio were left to go 
pretty much their own way. Their own way conducted 
them to the hunting-field and the bowling-green, and to 
all the ordinary diversions of rural life, which they shared 
with the country gentlemen — their chief, if not their only 
associates. The poorer men among them, curates or others, 
could not, of course, indulge in these amusements or mix 
with the same class of society ; but tiiey luid no higher 
sense (jf duty, and in too many cases contracted habits 
which have been falsely represented as those of the wdiolo 
bodj". There were bright exceptions to be found in all 
grades of the clergy; nor had ‘the ancient religion,’ as 
Newman calls it, entirely died out among them. The 
torch of catholic truth had still been kept alive, and 
burned dimly through the mists of selfishness, indolence, 
and Erastianism which filled the atmosphere. But on 
the whole the condition of the Church and the resident 
country clergy was what might have been expected in 
the circumstances. There w^as no one to recall them to 
any consciousness of their spiritual obligations. Neither 
the ‘bishops of ease’ nor the ‘bishops of business’ ap- 
pointed by the early Hanoverians thought it any i^art of 
their duty to interfere with the parson’s recreations, or 
to enforce any stricter sLindard of (derical olliciency ; and, 
when at length Bishop Biitler lifted up his voice against 
that ‘ neglect of external religion ’ which was the natural 
consequence, he was accused of Romanism. 

It is likely enough that many of the parochial clergy 
may have been only too glad of this excuse for neglecting 
his advice. What was calculated still further to Icail 
them in the same direction was the growth of Methodism, 
which, whatever its ultimate effect in awakening the 
Church of England from her torpor, had the immediate 
effect of creating a general prejudice among the clergy 
against anything approaching fanaticism or enthusiasm- 
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Mon thought they wore showing their antipathy to these 
dangerous excesses by running into the opposite extreme, 
and decrying all spiritual earnestness as either hysterical 
or hypocritical. 

Parson Trulliber and Parson Adams are, of course, 
gross caricatures. The Church was fair game for a Whig 
Jittdrnteur. But in an age when the Prime Minister could 
make a man a bishop on condition that he married one of 
his illegitimate daughters, and when the King could con- 
sent to the appointment of another whom he called a 
rascal and a scoundrel, there is no want of charity in 
supposing that the popular estimate of the clergy in 
general during the reign of George II contains a large 
(dement of truth. Yet one eminent English writer is 
eh^arly of opinion that the Church of England in those 
days stood on firmer ground, and had far more influence 
over the minds of the people tlian she has now. Kef erring 
to the Trullibers and the Adamses of that j^eriod, Froudo 
contends that such men may still bo found in tlie Church, 
and that tliey were just as exceptional in the Georgian 

ora as in the Victorian. 

• 

* If in some places there was spiritual dcadness and slovenli- 
ness, in others thtn'o was energy and seriousness. Clarissa 
Hiirlowe found (jaily service in the London churches as easily 
as she could find it now.* (‘ Short Studies * : Essay on Progress.) 

But Fronde partially answers himself. The rural clergy in 
the eighteenth century — and Fielding’s novels were pub- 
lished exactly in the middle of it — are described by the 
historian in a passage which has often been quoted, but 
which we cannot resist the temptation of quoting onco 
again : 

‘Their oiVicial diitiea sat lightly on them. . . . They farmed 
their own globes. They were magistrates and attended Quarter 
Sessions and i)etty sessions, and in remote districts, where 
there were no resident gentry of consequence, they were the 
most effective guardians of the public peace. They affected 
neither austerity nor singularity. TJicy rode, shot, liunted, ate 
and drank like other people ; and occasionally, when there was 
no one else to take the work upon them, they kept the hounds.' 

We are far from denying that such men formed a very 
Useful class of society, and did a great deal of good in 
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their day. A later generation of them found a vates sacei* 
in George Eliot. But it could not have escaped the notice 
of reflecting men in any age that such were not the duties 
for which the clergy were ordained, or that glebes and 
tithes were not assigned them that they might grow corn 
aTid cattle, shoot partridges, and keep the hounds. It* 
tliese pursuits could bo combined with the due discliarge 
of more sacred functions, well and good. There would bo 
no harm in them, rather the reverse. An admixture of 
secular with clerical occux^ations is calculated rather to 
increase than to diminish the legitimate influence of the 
clergy. But we fear that a x)rox)er balaiKiO was very far 
from l)eing preserved in Fielding’s day, when, as Froudo 
euphemistically puts it, the official duties of the clergy 
‘ sat lightly on them.* Here and there might bo a Jones 
of Nayland ; but the i^redominati ng tyx^e, there is every 
reason to bedieve, were men like Johnson’s friend, Br 
Taylor, whoso talk was of oxen, or the Vicar of Wakefield, 
who ‘ rode a-hunting ’ in the mornings and s^amt the 
evening in dancing and forfeits. In Mr llore’s history of 
‘ The Church in England from William III to Victoria ’ svo 
have a descrij)tion of it in the early Georgian ora of which 
there is no reason to doubt the accuracy, fully justifying 
the strictures which Fronde iwotests against. Never, 
says he, had the prospects of the English Churcli looked 
brighter than they did at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. In less than fifty years they had so c(;mplet(*ly 
clouded over that when, in 1717, Butler r fitted the 
Primacy, the (Jhurch had sunk so low that lie declared it 
\\'as too lat(^ to save her. 

Of the abuse bestowed ux)on the eighteenth century in 
general, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
come ill for their full shari*, with probably about the 
same admixture of truth and error as is contained in the 
popular tradition concerning the state of the Churcli. 
Gray went to Cambridge in 17.‘M and Gibbon to Oxford 
in 1752; and, if w^e arc to believe their accounts, the 
lethargy which descended on both Church and Crown 
with the incoming of the Hanoverian r^gima extended to 
both Universities, and especially to ()xford. But in 
Dr Johnson, who entered Pembroke in 1727, and Bishop 
Lowth, who entered New College in ^729, we have wit- 
nesses for the defence who toll a very different story. 
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When Oxford, in Mark Pattison’s words, ‘lay torpid 
under the besotting influence of Jacobite and High 
Church politics,* undergraduates were expected to at- 
tend college lectures as they are now ; and many of the 
tutors were men of learning and ability. College exer- 
cises were then a reality ; and, if they were very good, 
the writei* might obtain a university reputation by them. 
Lowth, who took his M.A. degree in 1737, declares that 
lie passed the interval ‘ in a well-regulated course of dis- 
cipline and studies’; and he profited thereby. His prelec- 
tions, says Mark Pattison, no willing witness, ‘ combined 
the polish of a past generation long gone with the learning 
nf a new period to come. The lore of Michaelis was here 
clothed in Latin as classical as, and more vigorous than, 
Addison’s.’ The truth seems to be that Oxford in those 
(lays was still regarded rather as a place for independent 
study than as a great continuation-school intended to 
tiiiish a boy’s ediK^ation before he went out into the 
world ; rather as an abode for scholars and men of letters 
than as the temporary residence of young men in quest 
of a degree. Oxford was fast losing this character during 
the second half of the century, but it clung to it as late 
as Gibbon’s time ; and traces of it lingered in the saying 
attributed to Gaisford. that the new examination system 
instituted in 1802 would be the ruin of scholarship. Gray’s 
account of Cambridge onl^^ goes to show that he disliked 
mathematics, and that in his opinion classical studies 
there were at a low ebb. Yet Bentley was then Master 
of Trinity and at the height of his reputation as one of 
the first classical scholars in Europe. 

Of course there was a good deal of port vrine consumed 
in both Universities ; but it did not become the beverage' 
of statesmen till a later period. Carteret, after his days 
pheasant-shooting in the Isle of Wight, no doubt regaled 
hiins(df with Burgundy, This was also Bolingbroke’s 
lavourite drink, and ho probably took ]d('»ity of it when 
he came home tired after following the wolf or wild-boar 
in the forest of Fontainebleau, whiMier he had his English 
Imnters sent over to him. We do not know what w'as 
Pidteueys particular ‘vanity’; but ho was so fond of 
f^hooting that, even when the most important business 
was on hand, nothing could keep him in town over 
Boptember 1st. George II himself was very partial to 
Xol lOO.— A^o. 2 o 
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the gun, and kept up a large flock of wild turkeys in 
Richmond Park. They were hunted with dogs and, when 
driven into the trees, afforded pretty pot-shots for his 
Majesty ; but they so encouraged poaching and caused so 
many fatal affrays that they were destroyed before the 
end of his reign. Hunting in all its forms — the stag, the 
hare, and the fox — was fashionable under the first Hano- 
verians. At court, besides the Master of the Buckhounds, 
there was also a Master of the Harriers. The Duke of 
Grafton of that date kept hounds in Surrey. The Duke 
of Wharton hunted the fox in Yorkshire so early as 1721, 
and in that year we hear of his wanting a good terrier. 
But fox-hunting did not attain its final supremacy till 
towards the end of the century, perhaps not till the 
French Revolution cut off the dandies from the Continent, 
and it became ‘the correct thing' to hunt in Leicester- 
shire. 

The early Hanoverian age was not favourable to works 
of imagination. It was the age of reason and common- 
sense, of solid pudding and of sound prose. The whole 
nation, in fact, was in a mood to caj^ drink, and he 
merry, to sit under its vines and its fig-trees. It was 
weary of ideas and revolutions, and inclined to rest 
and be thankful. Such a frame of mind is not very 
favourable to earnestness of any kind, but rather to self- 
indulgence, and to such views of things in general as do 
not trouble the intellect, disturb slumber, or interfci'c 
with digestion. Such was Hit? general charact(U' of th(' 
early Hanoverian period, gradually waning with the lioj’co 
political struggles which ensued under (i(M»rgo III, and 
disappearing altogether under the iiifliKuico of the FreiKih 
Revolution. They were the days of Old Leisure, ‘ wdio did 
not concern himself with the causes of things, being 
satisfied with the things themselves.' He came in with 
the two first Georges and went out with the two last, 
oppressed by a moral atmosphere in which he felt he 
could no longer breathe. 
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Art. VIII.— THE COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY OP JAPAN. 

1. Memorandiim on the Comparative Statistics of Popula- 
tion, IndusU'y, and Commerce in the United Kingdom 
ami some leading Foreign Countries. By Sir Alfred 
B;itemaii, K.C.M.G. Boiird of Trade; Commercial De- 
partment, 1902. 

2. Japan and its Trade. By J. Morris. International 
Commerce Series. London and New York: Harper, 1902. 

3. Japan in Transition. By Stafford Bansome. London 
jind New Y ork : Hari)er, 1899. 

4. The Master g of the P(tcific. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 
London: Ileinomanii, 1902. 

5. Reports on the. Trade and Shipping of Japan. By Mr 
Consul Longford. Foreign Oilico Rex^orts. London, 
1880-1901. 

0. Rc 2 )ovt on the State of Trade in Japan. By Byron 
Bronan, C.M.Ci. Forc'ign Oflice Reiporls, 1897. 

7. Annual Return of the Foreign Trade of Japati. Depart- 
ment of Finance. Tokio, 1902. 
tS. Resume StatiMique de t Empire du. Japan. Statistical 
Department, Imperial Cabinet. Tokio, 1002. 

And other works. 

lx a previous article (July, 1902) we traced tlie political 
(loveloxjment of Ja])ari. We showed how a nation secluded 
from the worldV bound with the iron fellers t)l' a rigid 
feudalism, distracted by internal anarchy, and consisting 
for the most j)art of an ignorant, down-trodden, and 
uiieiiterj)rising iiiidtitiul(\ has become a strong and con- 
solidated state, ready and able to make its voiet^ heard 
and reH])ccted in the great councils of the world, with a 
constitutional government successfully tried by over ten 
years’ working ox])erience, a ])owerful army and navy, 
und a x^utriotic, courageous, and iletermined 
actively sharing in tlio admiiiistrativ'o affairs of the 
cmxnro, and displaying a high degre^e of i)oliti(*aI enter- 
prise, both domestic and international. The object of tho 
pivseiit article is to sliow that Jax^aii's commercial and 
uidustrial has beim no less marked than her 

uulitary and ])olitical development ; and that, starting 
from equally unpromising Ijegiiiiiings, it has already 
‘i-dvanced to a stage, not only of suhstantial iinx)ortanee 
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in tlio present, but, if the experience of the past is a 
trustworthy guide, of the fairest promise for the future. 
To Englishmen all subjects connected with the progress 
of Japan should be of especial interest. The defensive 
alliance recently concluded with her, alone among all the? 
Powers of the world, causes her military and political 
condition to be of vital importance to us. Her commercial 
and industrial condition is rendered of no less importance 
by the fact that for many years we have held a com- 
manding position in her import trade ; that the Unit(ul 
Kingdom now supplies her -with manufactured goods tn 
the average annual value of over six millions sterling ; 
and that, as manufacturing communities, Great Britain 
and Japan meet as friendly rivals in the Far East, equally 
eager to secure by honourable competition the lion s share 
in its markets. 

No apology is therefore needed for dealing with such 
a subject ; and we are fortunately provided with amplii 
materials for doing so. Sir Alfred Bateman s able memo- 
I’andum on the foreign trade of the United Kingdom, and 
its principal industrial and trading competitors, shows 
clearly the increasing competition w^hich we are now 
experiencing on the part of both Germany and the 
United States, which nowhere threatens us more seri- 
ously than in Japan and other Eastern markets In the 
works of Mr Ransome, Mr Colquhoun, and Mr Morris, 
Japanese trade and industry are handled in varying 
degrees of fullness and accurac3^ Mr Breiians report 
is exhaustive and interesting; while the reports sent 
home from time to time by Mr Longford, our consul at 
Nagasaki, are full of original information, and constitute 
n complete and detailed summary of the trade of the 
empire. 

From Mr Longford’s reports, and from an interesting 
paper by the same official, read before the London Chamber 
of Commerce during the present year, wo propose to borrow 
largely. Numerous statistical publications, issued in thi; 
English language by the Japanese government, provide 
valuable material for testing the soundness of the pi’o- 
positions advanced by the writers we have mentioned. 
One paramount lesson is to be learned from all— it 
inculcated by Sir Alfred Bateman generally, but is specially 
applicable to Japan — that we cannot maintain our past 
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pre-eminence without strenuous effort, and that unless 
the Prince of Wales’s warning, that the ‘ old country must 
wake up,’ is taken seriously to heart, we shall fail, not only 
to advance, but even to maintain the position in the trade 
of the Far East which we have hitherto held. 

‘We are still ahead* (says Sir A. Bateman) ‘of our two great 
rivals in our power of manufacture for export, but . . . each 
country is travelling upwards more rapidly than we are who 
occupy a higher eminence.’ 

Sir Alfred Bateman is referring to Germany and the 
United States, but we may apply the remark with equal 
reason to Japan. That country is steadily developing 
manufacturing and industrial power. Its population is 
rapidly increasing and setting towards the towns ; each 
year will add to its acquired capital and skill; and its 
competition with us in the Eastern markets, and oven, it 
may be, in those of Australia, will become increasingly 
serious. 

The International Commerce Series now being issued 
by Messrs Harper, of ^vhich six volumes have ali'eady 
appeared, slioufd, if properly carried out, prove a valuable 
assistance both to manufacturers and merchants. The 
objects of the scries are to supply accurate information 
about the commerce, resources, and requirements of the 
principal countries of the ^vorld, the conditions under 
which great nations are competing for its markets, and 
the wealth of those nations. We are here only concerned^ 
with the volume which deals with Japan, and w^o cannot 
but regret tliat it very imperfectly fulfils the admirable 
objects of the series. It is, we believe, nearly a quarter 
of a century since its compiler had direct experience of 
Japan. All his information as to the present must there- 
fore be secondhand ; and even so, lie has not sufficiently 
availed himself of the sources that Avore open to him. 
In some instances ho is guilty of what it is not too severe 
to term slovenliness. Ilis statistics on kindred subjects 
are carried in some cases only down to 1898, in others to 
1899, and in others again to 1900, while there was ample 
material for extending all to the close of 1901.* His ten 

* His values in spcciAc Instances are sometimes quite incorrect. He 
gives, for instance, the value of the iuqKjrt in 1900 of grey shirtings as 
74;i,000/. from Great Britain, and nearly 3000/. from other countries, and of 
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years’ comparative table of exports and imports is totally 
misleading, <)wing, we presume, to the conversion for the 
eailier years of the decade of the native silver currency 
into sterling at the exchange of the present day instead 
of the far higher one that then j^revailed. The result is 
that he represents the whole value of the foreign trade 
of Japan in 1890 and 1891 as about 14,000,000/., whereas 
the correct amount was about li.4,000,000/. 

In his prc5face Mr Morris states that tlie foreign mer- 
cliant and manufacturer attemiiting to (Establish himself 
in any part of the Japanese empire is confronted with 
the initial difficulty that perpetual leas('s ai’e not granted 
to ali(uis, overlooking the fact tliat perpetual leasers have 
been granted at all tiu'. former o])on ports, at which alone 
even yet foreigiUTS are established in any (*onsidorable 
number, ever since trtuity relations exist etl with .lapnn ; 
and that foreigners can now obtain such li vistas, as distinct 
from freeholds, in any part of the (‘m])ire. Kvcm if wo. 
admit without qualification — winch we do not— the dis- 
ability which he describes of th(? tenure known as ‘super- 
ficies,’ ho ignores tlie pjrovision^^ of Jai)ancse law which 
constitute partnerships or companies, creatcnl and regis- 
tered in Japan, evcai though conq)osed entirely of 
foreigners, juridical persons, and confer on them In that 
capacity, where not specifically exce})ted, all the rights of 
persons, including (hat of tlu^ absolutes owma’ship (jf tlio 
land. In his list of established fondgn in Ja]):ui, 

those; at; Nagasaki, an important ami rising port, are 
ontindy omitted; wliile tin* list of those at. Yokohania 
andKol>e contains no nnmlion of »lardiins Matheson Si (k)., 
Butterlield Sc Swire, Lane, (’rawford (Jo., ])(;rliaps tin; 
oldest and most important British firms in Japan, though 


^vhite shirtings, in like maimer, as i:iS,O0U^ and G.'JU. The figures first 
tHioted rejiresent the total import into Japan during tlie year of all 
shirtings, grey, white and twilled; and all the latter figures, as Avell as 
foi* twilltMl shirtings, loiin jiart of it, not additions, as represenlt'd 
hy Mr Morris. The value of the imiiort of cotton iirints in the same year, 
on the Oilier liand, aj)[)ears to he largely understated, that from Oreat 
liritain, given as having exceeded l!»5,0hU/. 

Our fellow-subjects in the Australian Confederation are using their best 
efroris (ill whieli they are cordially sccondeil by the Japanese) to extend 
their trade with .Japan, and this book should therefore have ii large circula- 
tion among them. It will he news to them th»v‘ Australia sent h(),000f. 
worth of rellned sugar to Japan in 1899, and followed it up by an export in 
1900 valued at 010,850/. Australia is, of course, an error for Austria. 
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it includes one firm which more than a year ago liquidated 
into non-existence. Nor is any discrimination made be- 
tween the firms mentioned which might guide a manu- 
facturer in England seeking a suitable agent in Japan, 
though the business of one, for example, is solely the 
export of what we may call ‘ articles du J apon ’ (curios, 
matting, etc.), of another the import of metals and 
machinery, and of another again the import of yarns 
and piece-goods. Again, there is no mention whatever 
of the great Japanese firms of high repute which have 
establisiied their own branches in London, though all of 
tlimn are in direct communication with our manufac- 
turers, and carry on a rapidly increasing trade. 

But Mr Morris’s worst blunder, one that might easily 
(‘Titail disastrous consequences on any merchant so un- 
fortunate as to rely on him, is in his chapter on tariff and 
customs regulations, which should have been thoroughly 
exhaustive, but in wliich he simply quotes in extmso the 
statutory tariff of Japan as originally established. He 
ignores entirely tluj conventional taritfs, and the specific 
dutii’s which have been substituted for ad valorem duties 
on many of the most important articles in the trade. 
He does not mention the Customs Tariff Law, Cei'tificates 
of origin (which are all-important), the countries entitled 
to ‘most-favoured-nation’ treatment, the rules under 
which duties are calculated and measurements made, 
loiinage dues, and statutory changes made in the tariff 
siiic(^ its initiation. Ho represents the duties on alcohol 
and t(d)acco, for example, as 40 per cent., whereas they, 
are now rc'specti vely 250 per otuit. ^lIld 150 per cent. Ho 
gives those on redinod sugar and kerosene oil as 20 per cent, 
and 10 per cent, respectively, whereas both have been con- 
verted into specific rates on a very much higher scale. 
The increase in the latter is, however, mentioned in 
another part of the book. The book contains a mass of 
interesting statistical information ; but those errors, which 
Ave have found on a random and very far from exhaustive 
examination, considerably impair, if they do not nullify, 
its value. It is to bo hoped that other volumes of the 
scries are free from such blemislies. 

From the imperfections which mar this book it is a 
pleasure to turn to the w'orks t)f Mr Kansonie and Mr 
t^olquhoun, in both of which the chapters on trade and 
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industiy aro full of interest, and, in Mr Bansome*s case, 
of detailed and accurate information, which may well be 
taken to heart by eveiy British trader. 

Hcoiioniic history as compared with political is usually 
regarded as dull, and appeals only to the few. But Japan 
has ever been a land of romance ; and even the story ot‘ 
its commercial development is not entirely devoid of 
romantic incidents. During the sixteenth century, whiles 
the Jesuit missionaries were meeting with marked success 
among Japanese of all ranks and classes, and enjoyed the 
powerful protection of the Shogun Nobunaga, a Portu- 
guese trading-colony was established in Japan, and its 
commercial progress rivalled the spiritual triumphs of 
the missionaries. Unfortunately, it took into its service} 
a Dutchman named Linschoten, and his accounts of the 
high profits gained by the Portuguese traders induced 
the Dutch East India Company to send a vessel to Japan 
early in the sovonteenth ccintury. The venture succeeded ; 
and further vessels were subsequently sent from Amster- 
dam, carrying political olficers charged with the mission 
of negotiating a treaty with the Japanese government. 
They were favourably received at the capital, had an 
audience of the Shogun, and obtained a charter conferring 
the same privileges of trade throughout the (‘inpire as 
were already enjoyed by the Portuguese. Thereupon 
ensued a struggle between the two European nations. 
To commercial rivalry wixs added bitter religions ;intagou- 
ism ; and it was not long before the Dutch began a seri(vs 
of unworthy intrigues against the Portuguese which cul- 
minated in the forcible expulsion of the latter from Japan. 
Nobunaga’s encouragement of the Christian missionaries 
had been replaced by the relentless persecution of his 
immediate successors. The Dutch encouraged this pcrsecai- 
tion, and accused the Jesuit missionaries of being political 
agents, aiming at the conquest of Japan. They repudiated 
any sympathy with Christianity, and supplied the govern- 
ment withfirearms and ammunition, which were effectively 
used at the storming of Shimabara, when the last native 
Christian stronghold was destroyed and the converts 
annihilated. 

The reward of the Dutch was the exclusive privilogo 
of trading with Japan ; and this monojioly, which they 
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retained for over two hundred years, was a source of 
enormous profits to the Dutch East India Company at 
large, and to its individual members who were its agents 
in Japan. But these profits were earned by abject sub- 
mission to exacting and humiliating conditions. That the 
Dutch were Christians after all was si^ecdily discovered ; 
and the discovery brought with it the utter contempt of 
the Japanese for those whom commercial cupidity had 
induced to deny their religion. The Dutch factory was 
rigidly confined to the small island of Desima in the 
harbour of Nagasaki ; and its members were locked into 
their quarters at night, constantly guarded by police, and 
strictly forbidden to hold any intercourse with the people. 
No commercial transactions could take place except 
through officials ; all goods landed had to bo sold within 
one year ; the number of ships was gradually restricted 
until only one annual voyage was permitted; and even 
that one ship was always compelled to sail on the date 
iixed by the government. Each year the chief of the 
factory was obliged to visit the capital, a journey of over 
eight hundred miles each way by land, performed in 
sedan-chairs crjrried at A slow walking pace. He was 
rigidly guarded throughout the entire distance; and, as 
an example of what the Dutch were willing to submit to, 
it may be stated that trampling on the cross was one 
of their enforced experiences vdiile in the capital. The 
liistory of the Dutch factory in Japan, originating in 
treachery and deceit, was true to its origin throughout; 
and the contempt into which everything connected with ’ 
trade fell in Japan during the regime of the Tokugawa 
Shoguns owed not a little to the scorn engendered, in 
the minds of men to whom death was always preferable 
to dishonour, by the unworthy merchants of whom alone 
the Japanese had any experience. 

The harbour of Nagasaki is perhaps one of the most 
beautiful in the world, though the progress of the great 
•'shipbuilding iiidustiy that is now carried on in it, and 
the erection of powerful fortifications, is depriving it of 
much of its old picturesqueness. As one approaches 
from the sea through a chain of pine-clad islands, the 
harbour is reached through an entrance scarcely a quarter 
of a mile in width. It is perfectly land-locked, and 
surrounded by well-wooded hills, which rise to a height 
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of over one thousand feet. At its upper end, directly 
facing the entrance, lies the little island, scarcely ii 
couple of acres in area, which was for two hundred years 
the home or prison of the Dutchmen, some of whoso 
houses remain to this day. It still preserves many of its 
old features, but these will soon be swept away by the 
extensive harbour works now in progress. 

There is one interesting historical incident connected 
witli it which we cannot remember to have previously 
seen in print. In 1810 Holland was annexed by Nax^oleoii 
to the French empire, and ceased to exist as an ind(jpen- 
dent kingdom ; but Uic little colony in .Japan Avas for- 
gotten alike by conquerors and conquered. No ship was 
sent to it, and its members remained in ignorance of the 
great events that Avei*e occurring in far-distant bhiropc*. 
During four years, until the fall of Napol(;on restored the 
mother-country to independence, the Dutch Hag was 
daily hoisted in the factory ; and this was the one and 
only spot in the Avorld in Avhich it was Hying. It is not 
difficult to imagine the eager look-out tliat must havcj 
been kept by the imprisoned traders for the ship tliat 
never came, their home-sick longing, amd the daily dis- 
appointment of their hoj)cs of release. Great indeed 
must have been the gains that could compensate for such 
a banishment. 

In 185H Jaj)aii Avas by treaty thrown open to foreign 
intercourse and trade, and the Dutch monop'dy came to 
an end ; but it Avould be difficult to imagniii anything 
more unpromising of a brilliant commercial future than 
the condition of affairs Avliicli then prevailed. Tlio 
government of the Shogun, in Avhicli Avas vesti^d the 
entire control of the national administration, Avas tot- 
tering to its fall, and civil Avar Avas imminent after more 
than tAvo liundred years of peace. Prt^ssed on the one 
side by the Court at Kioto, Avitli all tin? semi-divine autlio- 
rity of the legitimate soA^crcign, to free the latid from the 
hated x)ollutiou of the foreigners, and on the otlun' by 
these same foreigners, bjicked by irresistible naval forces, 
to ox)en tlie country to their trade and residence, the 
bcAvildored Shogun, ignorant of international usages, and 
advised only by ministers as ignorant as himself, avus 
driven to accept, for the sake of moirientary relief, any 
terms Avhich the masterful strangers laid before him. 
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The customs regulations, to which he assented, opened 
the way to gross frauds on the revenue, not seldom 
perpetrated by those who professed to represent the com- 
mercial honour of enlightened countries. The currency 
was in what seemed to be hopeless confusion. The relative 
values of gold and silver were out of all proi^ortion to 
those outside the limits of Japan ; and an export of gold 
therefore took place which threatened speedily to ex- 
haust the entire national supply. Financial embarrass- 
ment tempted the government to issue a debased coinage, 
which gave rise to largo claims for (omptuisation ; and, 
(ivon alter the ratio of gold and silver liad l^een fixed on 
a proper basis, further difiiculties arose in the exchange 
of the native aTul foreign silver currencies, and inequitable 
obligations were pitih^ssly imposed. 

With all this to contend against, the commercial 
history of the country is one of almost unbroken progress, 
steadily maintained through civil war and financial 
anarchy, and triumphantly ovm'coming national ignorance 
and inoxpericmce, as well as foreign contempt and oppres- 
sion. In 1870 the value of the foreign trade was estimated 
by the late Sir ilarry Parkos, then our minister in .Japan, 
at 10,000,000/., more than half of which was in British 
hands ; hut it was not until two years later that the 
Japanese customs service began to bo conducted in such 
a manner as to enable a fairly iiccurato estimate of the 
real value to be formed; and it was not until 1883 that 
tlui customs returns began to distinguisli between the 
countries of origin of imports and destination of exports. 
In the lattm* year tin* value of the whole trade was 
nearly 13,000,000/., and that of the imports alone was 
nearly 0,000,000/., of which considerably more thau half 
were of British mamifactures, while little more than one 
twmitieth came from CTermaiiy. The United States had not 
yet entered the litdd at all as a supplier of inanufaetured 
goods. In 1001 the value of the whole trade was nearly 
52,000,000/. If we follow the example of Sir Alfred 
Ikiteman in taking an average of live years (1896-1901), 
wo find that the annual import trade of .Japan has grown 
to nearly 26,000,000/., four and a half times what it was in 
1883, while the annual export is over 20,000,000/. Such 
rate of increase, during what in the history of a nation 
is a short period, may fairly be described as unprecedented. 
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This rapid commercial advance becomes all the more 
striking when contrasted with that of the neighbour- 
ing empire of China, where an industrious, intelligent, 
frugal, honest population, seven times as numerous as 
that of Japan, inhabiting a country rich in all the most 
alluring potentialities of trade and industry, has made 
so little progress that after half a century’s experience, 
its total purchasing capacity amounts only to 35,000,000/., 
while its exports are valued at little over 25,000,000/, 
It is the custom to picture the commercial future 
of China as presenting visions of wealth surpassing 
the dreams of avarice. It may bo that, if ever the 
administration of that vast empire falls into the Imnds 
of an honest and capable government, these visions 
may be fulfilled ; but what in China are only visions are 
already tangible realities in Japan. Here a people no 
less industrious and intelligent than the Chinese, guided 
by statesmen of unquestioned integrity and enlighten- 
ment, who make the encouragement of trade and industry 
one of the foremost planks in their platform, may be 
expected to show in the future a i)rogres8 not less marked 
than that of the past, and gradually to raise their beloved 
country to a foremost position among the great commer- 
cial powers of the world. 

Not only British manufacturers but statesmen and 
WTiters have been too apt to disregard the actualities of 
Japan for the possibilities of China; but the time has 
come when we must give the fullest recognition to 
Japan’s commercial importance, and ‘ wake up ’ to the 
conditions of a new competition which threatens to oust 
us from our hitherto predominant share in it. Sir 
Alfred Bateman regards France, Germany, and the 
United States as our principal commercial rivals. In 
Japan it is only the last that we need seriously dread. 

The imports from Franco in 1901 were less in value 
than those from Belgium or Austria, and their most 
substantial items were goods which we do not attempt 
to produce. Those from Germany amounted to nearly 
3,000,000/., more than half the value of those from Great 
Britain, more than tenfold what Germany supplied to 
Japan in 1883; and, with the exceptions of sugar and 
wool, all the items composing them were such as are in 
active competition with British manufactures. Carefully 
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fostered by government, and aided by the co-operation 
of state-owned railways and subsidised steamers of the 
largest freight-carrying capacity, by industrial banks 
granting long credits, by cheap and highly disciplined 
labour, German competition in foreign trade must always 
be a serious factor. But experience has shown that 
‘ made in Geimany * is not the best of recommendations 
in Japan ; and while, on the one hand, cheapness may 
win the preference for German woollen goods, drugs, 
dyes, and many miscellaneous articles, on the other hand, 
in all metal manufactures and machinery, the import of 
which offers the highest promise for many years to come, 
German competition may be regarded, if not with com- 
placency, at all events without extravagant alarm by 
British manufacturers. Very different is the case of the 
United States, which, till a few years ago, hardly any one 
contemplated as a possible manufacturing competitor 
with Great Britain within a calculable period. In 1883 
United States imports to Japan were little over 600,000f. 
Ill value, and consisted mainly of kerosene oil, flour, and 
tobacco. In 1801 this total had nearly doubled, and it 
then included nianufactures to the value of about 160,000/. 
In 1901 the total amounted to nearly 4,500,000/., of which 
three products — raw cotton, kerosene oil, and flour — repre- 
sented 2,750,000/. The balance consisted almost entirely 
of manufactures, among which instruments, machinery, 
and metals were the main items. 

The principal British imports to Japan are cotton-yarn^ 
and piece-goods, Avoollen piece-goods, steamships, and the 
throe classes of goods last mentioned among those from 
the United States. Both the spinning and weaving 
industries in Japan are now making such progress that 
not only can an indefinite continuance of the cotton 
import trade no longer be confidently looked for, but 
Lancashire may within no remote period find in Japan 
a formidable competitor in the Chinese market. Flannels, 
rugs, blankets, and shawls are already being made in 
Japan; and, as experience teaches the Japanese the 
superiority, in their changeable climate, of wool, as a 
material for clothing and bedding, to their native silk 
and cotton, it may be assumed that their characteristic 
energy will stimulate them to supply their own require- 
ments. 
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During the last five years Japan has purchased 
merchant steamships to the value of two and a half 
millions sterling. Casualties, wear and tear, the ambi- 
tion to extend and improve the already large and well- 
conducted mercantile marine, will necessitate constant 
renewals of the fleet, which cannot be fully supplied by 
the native shipyards, however remarkable the progress 
made by them within a very few years ; and in this 
respect it may be hoped that British builders will retain 
their supremacy. But, as previously remarked, the 
metal and kindred trades are those from which most is 
to bo expected. Spinning, weaving, printing, and sugar- 
refining machinery, electrical appliances, railway rolling- 
stock and material, water-works aj^pliances, bridges, 
boilers, fire-engines, arms and munitions of war,* will 
all be largely required for many years to come. The 
spinning and weaving industries are groAving year by 
year, as is the printing of newspapers and books. Refined 
sugar has heretofore been one of the most important 
items of the import trade, second in value only to that 
of raw cotton; but a heavy duty has now encouraged 
the establishment of refineries in Japan. These are 
being pushed on Avith keen and enterprising activity; 
and the necessary machinery for them must be obtained 
from abroad. The Avater-poAver that is abundant al- 
most everywhere renders electric lighting anrl traction 
practicable even in remote Aullages ; and foi* this also 
foreign machinery is required. The exceptiir.ially hilly 
nature of the country causes tlu^ Aveai* and t(‘ar of rail- 
Avay rolling-stock to be far ]iea\der than in our own. 
Bridges of the most solid and substantial nature may be 
destroyed in one day by floods or earthquakes; storms 
play havoc Avitli telegraph, electric, and telephone wirt?s ; 
and terrible epidemics of cholera haA O thoroughly taught 
the people the value of a sanitaiy Avater supply. 

These circumstances imply a largo and growing 
demand for mechanical api)liances ; but in fcAV of the 
items in question has production in Japan advanced 
beyond the empirical stage; and it depends upon the 
British manufacturer himself whether he can work out 

* The value of arms and xaunitions, vessels of v. ar and naval materials-, 
imported by the Japanese government in 1901, and hot included in the 
general trade returns, exceeded 
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his own salvation, and maintain the position ho has held 
in the past against his new and energetic rival from the 
United States. The latter is favoured by geographical 
position, by the fiscal policy which gives him largo 
profits at homo and enables him to sell the surplus of 
his products cheaply abroad, by the co-operation of 
intelligent and ambitious workmen, by his freedom from 
the methods and traditions of the past. Energy, fore- 
sigiit, and ungrudging adai)tatiou to the new conditions 
of the world will alone enable the British manufacturer, 
who can rely on no state assistance, to fight successfully 
against the advantages enjoyed by his enlightened and 
progressive riv’al ; but the struggle is well worth his 
eiVorts. In Japan (ireat Britain has not of late years 
held her ground. Twenty years ago she possessed far 
'more than half of the import trade. In 1901 her share 
was less than one fifth. It is true that its value is now 
nearly double what it. was, and that it is still far ahead 
of that of her competitors; but its advance has been 
relatively much slower. If this state of things continues. 
Great Britain must soon expect to be left behind in a 
race in which she had a long start ; and the lead, once 
lost, will hardly be recovered. 

Wo will now turn to industrial Japan, to Japan as a 
manuffic.turer and exporter and a possible competitor 
with ourselves in th(^ siij)ply of manufactured goods to 
the markets of the East. We find lien^ an advance more 
starthhig wen than that which has taken place in her 
hn’eigii trade in general, an advance which gives ample 
evidence of the increasing technical skill, enterprise, and 
energy of the peoj)le, and the successful policy of the 
government in fostering native manufactures. Thirty 
years ago the exports from Japan were worth little over 
4,000,000/. ; and manufactures took a very paltry share 
among them. In 1901 her export trade amounted to 
nearly 20,000,000/., 40 per cent, of which consisted of agri- 
cultural products, showing that ugriculturo still remains 
the chief national industry; mining and fishing products 
furnish nearly 2S piir cent. ; and manufactures the i*est, 
that is, nearly one third of the whole. 

Increased national expenditure, nec^essitated by the 
newly-acquired international status of the empire, re- 
quires new sources of w’oalth. The population is, as will 
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be presently shown, increasing at a marvellous rate ; and 
it may well be estimated that, should this rate continue, 
Japan may, in the course of another century, be called 
upon to provide for a population of over 120,000,000 souls. 
The resources of domestic agriculture must have a natural 
limit, and, even if that limit is extended to the utmost, 
they will prove insufficient to supply the demand long 
before the population has reached the numbers wo have 
ventured to prophesy. Japan is already a great importer 
of food-stuffs; she is yearly tending more and more in 
that dii’ection, and her only hope of being able to pay in 
future years for her growing requirements in this respect, 
as well as for the large cost of internal administration 
and the maintenance of her great place among the nations 
of the world, lies in the development of the manufacturing 
industries and the gradual conversion of an agricultural 
into a manufacturing people. To this end the best ener- 
gies of the government are being devoted ; and no oy)por- 
tunity is lost of stimulating the people towards its attain- 
ment, both in the press and in public addresses by statesnum 
and tlie great leaders of trade. How niindi has been 
already achieved a very few figui'es will sliow. 

In 1872 the exports from Japan (consisted entirely of 
agricultural, mining, and fishing products, raw silk, silk- 
worm eggs, tea, rice, copper, coal, vegetable-wax, timber, 
and seaweed ; and the only manufactured articles were 
paper, fans, lacquer and porcelain ware, and iniscella neons 
curios, the whole value of which, out of a total export 
trade of 4,250,000/., <lid not exceed 00,000/. In 1901 the 
value of exported manufactures, exclusive of those not 
enumerated in the customs returns, reached a total of 
nearly 8,500,000/., and included, in addition to her original 
manufactured exi^orts, cotton-yarn, cotton and silk tex- 
tiles, straw-plaits, glass, cigarettes, matches, floor-matting, 
umbrellas, all to large or at least substantial values; 
while, if a complete list of the non-onumerated goods 
could be provided, it would bo found tliattlu'ro is scarcely 
one single class of manufactures in which Ihc Japaucso 
are not now endeavouring to compote with European and 
American producers. Pi-ominent items in such a h^t 
would be beer, boots and shoes, buttons, clocks, engin(*‘S 
and machines of various kinds, hats and caps, lamps, 
paper, photographic appliances, safes, soaps, stoves, port- 
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manteaus, tooth-brushes, towels ; and, as an instance of 
the distance to which Japanese manufactures have pene- 
trated, we may mention that we recently found Japanese 
tooth-brushes, of excellent appearance, for sale in Brighton, 
while in the United States they are vigorously competing, 
both in price and quality, with those made in France. 
Taking only the principal staples, the advance in the 
exports is shown by the following figures : — 


Values of Principal Exports (in thousands). 


— 

1807 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Silk piece-goods and himdkercbiefs . j 

1,343 

2,210 

2,978 

Colton piece-goods i 

232 

522 

505 

Cotton-yiiiTi 

1,370 

2,101 

2,183 

Matches 

573 

588 

754 

jMattiiig 

j 32S 

337 

554 

Straw-braiding 

i 

j 410 

305 

Porcelain and lacquer ware , 

; 263 

1 301 

3i>0 

Total * 

! 4,133 

j 6,521) 

f 

j 7.C34 


With the exception of the lust, it may be repeated, not a 
single one of these staples was exported in 1872. 

In 1872 Japans entire import trade may bo said to 
have consisted of manufactured articles. Raw material 
had then no place among imports ; but a very rough esti-. 
mate of the material imported for manufacturing pur- 
poses ill 1901 shows its value to have been very little short 
of 8,000,000/. The import of machinery also furnishes a 
fair criterion of Japan’s progress in manufacturing indus- 
try. In 1872 machinery of all kinds was imported to a 
value of 80,000/. In the following year this grew to 
75,000/. ; but until 1887 little advance w’^as made in any 
one year, nor was the import ever considered to be of 
such importance as to merit more than a passing refer- 
ence in consular reports. It was only in 1888, when the 
prospects of the spinning industry began to attract atten- 
tion, that the import of machinery for the first time 
reached a substantial value. During eight years (1894- 
1901) the value of machinery imported, exclusive of loco- 
motives and boilers, exceeded 6,000,000/. ; besides which it 
Vol. 106,— iVb. 2 r 
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is to be remembered that the Japanese have learned to 
make, not only for themselves, but also for export, a 
great deal of machinery of the simpler sorts from foreign 
models, .and that numerous foundries arc now in active 
work in every industrial centre in the empire. 

Following Sir Alfred Bateman’s system, and using his 
words, we will now refer ‘ to points connected with Japan’s 
progress and development when looked at from a more 
general point of view than that afforded by trade statistics.’ 
The population of the empire, exclusive of the newly 
acquired colony of Formosa, has increased from 33,1 10, 79^^ 
in 1872 and 40,072,020 in 1889 to 44,260,004 in 1899; and 
taking the average of five years (1895-99), we find that the 
steady annual increase may be estimated at nearly 490,000. 
Detailed statistics are only available to us from 1894 to 
1898; but as it was in 1891, the year of the war with 
China, that the great industrial movement in Japan 
began to assume its 2)rescnt proportions, it will bo inter- 
esting to note the subsequent growth of the populaticai. 
In 1894 it numbered 41,813,215, of which the urban popu- 
lation (i.e. that of towns with over 10,01)0 inhabitants) 
was 6,732,808, and the rural 35,080,407. There were tlicn 
35 toAvns with populations of from 30,000 to 100,000 
(aggregate 1,620,394), and six towns with po]>ulations of 
over 100,000 (aggregate 2,585,740). By 1898 the whole 
population had grown to 43,763,153, an increase of 
1,949,938; but, while the increase in the rural popula- 
tion was only 673,500, that in the urban was 1,276,438. 
The towns with populations of between 30,000 and 100,000 
had increased to 39 (aggregate 1,770,512) and those with 
over 100,000 to eight (aggregate 3,497,91 0) ; the increase in 
the last-mentioned aggregate being no less than 912,164, 
or nearly half the total incrcuise in the whole population 
of the emx>ire. In every instance the increase is largest 
in those towns that are the seats of the most recently 
introduced industries — Osaka, Tokio, Nagoya, Kobe, and 
Nagasaki ; and as the rural districts of Japan have, as in 
Germany, been long settled, and the area available for 
profitable cultivation is fully occupied, it is to be expected 
that the future increase in the population will, in even a 
greater degree than during these five years, take place in 
the urban portion of it, and tJiat the manufacturing in- 
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dustries will be further stimulated by the growing severity 
of the struggle for existence that must ensue. 

The production of coal during the same period (1894-98) 
increased from 4,261,000 tons to 6,696,000 tons, and the 
internal consumption from 2,560,000 tons to 4,510,000 
tons, all these figures being, however, only very roughly 
estimated. It is to be remembered that there is practi- 
cally no domestic use of coal by the Japanese people for 
either cooking or warming; and the internal consump- 
tion is therei'ore exclusively for industrial purposes or 
those of communication. In 1804 the total length of 
railways in Japan was 2118 miles ; in 1901 it was 8915 
miles. In 1894 Jai)an possessed a mercantile steam 
marine of only 278,119 tons; in 1901 its tonnage was 
577,660. It is now almost entirely composed of vessels of 
the liighest and most, modern types of construction, some 
of tile largest of which have been built in Japan, well 
equipi^od, eniciently manned by seamen of Japanese 
nationality, and I’ogularly displaying the merchant flag 
of Japan, not only on the coast of China, but in all the 
leading comnA'rcial ports of the world. 

To this rapid growth there are, however, certain 
drawbacks. Formerly the supply of labour in Japan 
was as cheap as it was abundant. The Japanese work- 
man was handy, intelligent, quick to learn, and extremely 
docile, and his simple requirements for existence or 
pleasure were satisfied at little cost and perinittod a very 
low scale of wages. All this is no longer the cjvse. Many 
of his old faults remain. He continues to be less energetic 
tlian his European confrere, less thorough in the execu- 
tion of what is entrusted to him, and therefore requires 
more supervision, lie is incliiKHl to rcMluce his day's out- 
put by long pauses for rest and recreation, and lie takes 
frequent holidays. To these engrained defects have been 
added an arrogant disposition, impatience of legitimate 
discipline, unwillingness to undergo the long training 
that alone can render him an ollicient workman, and 
a keen appreciation of the might of combination 
and the strike as an elTeclive method of settling in 
his favour disputes with his employers. The standard 
of comfort has greatly risen, and what were formerly 
1‘egarded as luxuries to be only occasionally enjoyed have 
become daily necessaries, so that the scale of wages in 
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every industry has of necessity largely risen, while the 
artisan’s natural tastes and habits have to be eradicated 
to some extent before he can accommodate himself to the 
conditions inseparable from industry on a large scale and 
from factory life. Thus the advantage enjoyed by the 
Japanese manufacturer in cheap labour is yearly decreas- 
ing in a greater degree than ciin bo counterbalanced by 
the growth of population ; nor can his management be 
said to equal that of the European in efficiency or cheap- 
ness. His advance towards the desired goal, which is the 
control of the markets of the East, will therefore not be 
without difficulties; but his confidence in himself is 
immeasurable, and that ho will ultimately reach it he is 
fully convinced. 

The lessons to be derived from this outline of the com- 
mercial and industrial history of Japan are that, while 
she is still, and is likely for some time to be, a large pnr- 
cliascr of many articles which we can supply, the time 
should be anticipated when she will be an active and foi - 
inidable competitor with us in the groat Eadern markt^ts, 
in which her geographiciil propinquity, her knowledge of 
Eastern peoples and their habits, and her close sympathy 
with many of their customs and traditions, will give 
her valuable advantages. A most interesting sketch of 
business methods, with valuable suggestions for their 
future conduct, is to be found in Mr Ilansome’s i xliaustive 
chapters on ‘ Business Relations ’ and ‘ Modern Industrial 
•Japan.’ Many of these suggestions have been anticipated 
in the consular reports, and it is disappointing to find 
that they have had so little effect. Send out to Japan, 
Ml* Ransomo says, experts, technical men who thoroughly 
understand the details of their particular specialities. We 
find precisely the same suggestion made in the strongest 
terms in reports dated so far back as 1880 and 1890. The 
local British traders, according to Mr Ransome, speak less 
Japanese, and associate less with peoide of the country, 
than any other section of the foreign community; and 
the groat obstacle to satisfactory trade with Japan is the 
defective knowledge of the Japanese language possessed 
by our traders. A consular report oi 1886 states that, 
though nearly twenty years had then elapsed since 
British merchants first began to reside in Japan, they 
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had not advanced one single step towards intimacy with 
the genuine commercial classes ; and that they conducted 
their dealings with middlemen of low class, with whom 
alone they were in direct contact, not in the Japanese 
language, but in a vulgar and degraded patois, bearing as 
much resemblance to Japanese as the gibberish of a West- 
Indian negro docs to the English spoken by a highly 
educated London merchant. The commercial advantages 
to bo gained by a knowledge of the language and by the 
cultivation of more intimate relations with the better 
classes of the people were urged in the same report in 
terms almost equally strong. 

Even then foreign rivals were beginning to encroach 
on assumed British preserves, and to display unsus- 
pected qualities of commercial enterprise. Competi- 
tion then only threatened, has since become an active 
and formidable reality ; and, unless both merchants and 
manufacturers awake from the apathy engendered by 
th(^ unquestioned superiority of ff)rmer years, they may 
see the rest of their trade reft from them by more 
energetic and progrcjssivc rivals. The resident British 
merchant® in* Japan arc worthy representatives of the 
h(»st traditions of British commerce in regard to industry 
and scrupulosity in all transactions. They remain, how- 
ever, fettered by conditions which, unavoidable in the 
]>ast, are now no longer necessary. Tliough the whole 
country is open to them, though intercourse and com- 
mercial partnerships with the people are unrestricted, 
they continue, with very few exceptions on the part oV 
some progressive firms, to conduct their business entirely 
at the former open ports, the original seats of trade, with 
the enriched descendants of the low-class adventurers 
with whom they wore first brought in contact. Their 
Hj)hcre, as the first intermediaries betw'een the European 
manufacturers and the ultimate native buyer, is being 
steadily encroached on by native merchants of the best 
classes, who are now rapidly acquiring as full a know- 
ledge of foreign business methods ns they themselves 
possess. 

Moreover, the interests of the British merchant aro 
not always identical with those of the British manu- 
facturer. Just as the manufacturer will sell his goods to 
the best purchaser, regardless whether ho is English or 
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Japanese, so the British merchant in Jfipaii will place his 
orders with the seller who best satisfies his requirements, 
regardless whether he is German, American, or British. 
In this respect neither manufacturer nor merchant is in a 
position to cast a stone at the other. But, othtu* things 
being equal, the flag will carry the day ; and, if the British 
manufacturer will bring himself to show the same con- 
sideration for tlie requirements of Japan, in regard to 
time (a most essential element in all Japanese contracts), 
quality, suitability to peculiar needs, and x>i’h?e, he may 
assuredly rely on the cordial co-operation of his fellow- 
countrymen on the spot. 

The struggle to maintain the marked predominance 
Avhich has hitherto distinguished Britisli trade in the East 
will undoubtedly be severe. Jax)an luu’self is now hound 
to us, it is true, by strong ties of political gratitude and 
friendshix^, and her interests in the Far East ar(j common 
with our own ; but neither xioliti(‘al alliaiUM^ nor friendly 
sentiment can override the hard facts of trade ; and, Avhih? 
she evinces in every way the kcnniest desin? to extiaid 
commercial reLations with us, it can only be I'xiu'cted that 
her trading classes will bestow her most vaVuabh) favours 
on those who most assiduously strive to win them. 

We have already remarked that the British manu- 
facturer can rely on no assistance from the state’. That 
appears to be a fixed principle of British ecomana? policy, 
into the merits of which wo do not pn)p()so now to enter. 
But we cannot acquit successive governments o£ a *'ortaiii 
culpability in neglecting to promote, or even to maintain, 
our commercial position in Japixii, and in failing to rimder 
to British iiKU'chants h^gitiraate assistance (uitlrely within 
their power and comimtible with accepted rules of policy. 
For examx)le, a short-sighted economy in iho withdiawal 
of the postal sulxsidy has driven our mail-steamers fol- 
lowing the Red-Sea route from Japaiuisc waters, and has 
surrendered the? entire control of the passenger service, 
and a large i)ortion of the carrying trade, to German 
lines.* We shall await with interest the rc))ort of the 
Steamship Subsidies Committee of the House of Commons, 
now sitting on this subject. Again, although commercial 


* Interim Report of the Committee on Steamship Suhsidles, Printed by 
order of the House of Commons. H.M. Stationery OlUcc, lOUl. 
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secretaries have been appointed to our diplomatic mis- 
sions in many European countries, as well as in China, 
no secretary has been appointed in Japan, in spite of the 
fact that such an appointment was urged in the strongest 
terms nearly five years ago by Mr Brenan, when specially 
sent by the Foreign Office for the purpose of investigating 
the condition of British trade with that country. Finally, 
tlio neglect of the consular service, to which we have 
already more th^in once called attention, is at least as 
marked in Japan as elsewhere. 

Much has been written about the dishonesty of 
JapaiKiso merchants ; their incapacity to keep a contract, 
no matter how solemnly made, when it involves a loss ; 
the impossibility of trusting them as sellers ; their in- 
sensibility, not only as individuals, but as a class, to 
criticism or exposure when (dearly guilty of flagrant 
breaches of trust ; and their deficiency in the sense of 
honour that should be the primary foundation of all 
commercjial transactions. A very few months ago Baron 
Shibusawa, the ])resid('rit of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce aiidMapan s giv^atest mercliant, visited London. 
Ill a conforence with the London Chamber of Commerce, 
ill which ho invited suggestions for the promotion of 
commercial intercourse between England and Japan, the 
members of that corporation impressed on him, witli 
more vigour than good taste, the evil consequences of the 
(commercial immorality whiidi, according to the chairman, 
is almost a national characteristic. 

Now the Japanese nation as a whole is not dishonest. 
The government has always scrupulously observed every 
engagement made by it, and even when, as not imfrc- 
(piontly happened iii its (?.arly days of inexperience, 
shamelessly tricked, it invariably fill 11 1 led thi^ obligations 
it had inadvertently assumed. There are old-established 
mercantile firms of which the same may bo said, firms to 
which credit may bo and is constantly given with the 
same confidence as to British firms of the host standing. 
The writer, throughout a long experience, has found the 
Japanese tradesman compare favourably with the English, 
and has met with many striking incidents of honesty in 
its best form on the part of domestics, artisans, and 
labourers. A Japanese policeman is absolutely incor- 
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ruptiblc, and a railway-guard or a postman would look 
upon a ‘ tip ’ as an insult. 

That Japanese merchants, as a class, have earned for 
themselves an evil reputation is only the natural result of 
their history. During the r^.gime of the Tokugawa Shoguns, 
traders were regarded almost as social pariahs. Foreign 
trade was rigidly forbidden, and internal trade was 
hampered by monopolies, by guilds as arbitrary as the 
most bigoted of our own trade-unions, by different cur- 
rencies, and by the total absence of communication or 
intercourse between adjoining provinces governed by 
rival and independent feudal chiefs. When Japan was 
opened in a limited degree to foreign trade, respectable 
native traders, dulled by centuries of oppression and 
restriction to narrow spheres, naturally failed to grasj) 
the new opportunities that were afforded them ; while on 
the other hand needy and unscrupulous adventurei-N, 
destitute of every sentiment of honour, and guided in all 
transactions solely by the desire for gain by any means, 
foul or fair, and with no reputation to lose among their 
own countrymen, flocked to the open ports, and speedily 
secured for themselves a practical monopoly of foreign 
trade. It was with these men that British mcrcliants in 
Japan were first brought into contact. It is with their 
descendants — many of them now enriched ]>e^ond what 
their progenitors could have foreseen even m their 
wildest dreams, but largely preserving the inherited taints 
.of trickery, dishonesty, and disregard of good name — that 
the majority of resident merchants continue to deal, in 
spite of the fact that they still continue to suffer nt 
their hands almost as severely as in past times. Is it 
surprising that, with an experience limited to men of 
this class, there should be many bitter memories of broken 
contracts, fraud and deceit, or that the sufferers should bo 
tempted into hasty generalisation about a whole people? 

Better days are now dawning. Even in the feudal 
times there were great mercantile houses in Japan, and 
we find their successors in many Jax)anese firms which 
have entered the field in late years and now carry on a 
arge part of the foreign trade of the country. Against 
these no lack of probity in its best form has ever been 
charged. Commercial schools are inculcating commercial 
morality as an essential part of business enterprise ; trade 
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is no longer confined to those destined for it by descent ; 
nnd youths of gentle birth, freely adopting commercial 
careers — as they now do in largo numbers — bring with 
them traditional ideas of honour. An instance which 
occurred not many months ago, in which a native bank 
endeavoured by a contemptible quibble to shuffle out of 
II contract with a foreign bank, affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the change for the better which has come over 
the country. The action of the Japanese bank was con- 
demned in the strongest terms in the courts of justice 
and the press, by other native banks and by pu blic 
opinion, to such an extent that it was speedily forced to 
withdraw from the position it had taken; while eight 
years ago a similar action on the part of a dealer in cotton- 
yarns towards a British firm, a most unscrupulous evasion 
of a petty contract by a man of great wealth, not only 
passed unnoticed in the i>ress but was cordially and 
vigorously supported by the wdiolc guild of yarn-dealers. 
Mr Chamberlain, in his book, ‘ Things Japanese,’ has given 
a full account of this incident, mentioning the defaulter 
by name ; but ho has omitted to state that the pei'sonagc 
in questioTi was* almost immediately afterwards elected a 
member of the municipal council of Yokohama, and is 
still a director of one of the greatest banks in Japan. 

However, things are doubtless steadily improving. 
Since the day, nearly thirty years ago, when the Emperor, 
on the opening of the first railway in Japan, gave recog- 
nition to the principle that trade might not be wholly 
dishonourable by receiving an address from a deputation 
of Japanese morchiints, and when Baron Shibusawa re- 
signed high ofTicial rank, to which birth and talent had 
elevated him, in order to adox)t a commercial career, the 
social status of tho trad(jr htis been stc^^dily rising. The 
successful merchant noAV freely mixes on equal terms 
with the best in tho land ; and Baron Shibusawa is not 
ilio sole representative of his class in the peerage. May 
we not then, on our part, hope that the one blot which 
stains tho commercial progress of Japan will soon be re- 
moved, and that her merchants as a class will in no long 
time attain a standard of lionoiir and upright dealing 
which will place them on a level with our own ^ 
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Art. IX.— WELSH ROMANCE AND FOLKLORE. 

1. The Text of the Mnbinogion, and other Welsh Tales from 
the Red Book of Hergest, Edited by John Rhys, M.A., 
and J. Gwenogvryn Evans. Two vols. Oxford : J. (L 
Evans, 1887. 

2. Les Mabinogion, traduits cn entier pour la premit^.re fois 
cn Franq.ais, avec un commentaire explicate f et des notes 
vritiq ues. Par J. Loth. Two vols. Paris : Ernest Tliorin, 
1881). 

Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx. Two vols. I>y John 
Rhys, M.A., D.Litt. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1901. 

4. The Mablnogion. Mediceval Welsh Romances. Trans- 
lated by Lady Charlotte Guest. New edition, with notes, 
by Alfred Nutt. London ; Nutt, 1902. (First edition, 
in three volumes. London : Longmans, 1849.) 

Of the three poetic matters which, to the exclusion of all 
others, were ijronounced by an old French irouvhre* to be 
worthy of concern, one alone, the ‘ matter of Britain, 
retains its vitality for the maker, as distinguished from 
the reader and the student, of literatu/e. It was the 
latest of the three to become known in Europe generally, 
but it ousted the other two from literary favour with 
astonishing rapidity. Compared with the ‘ matter of 
Rome the great’ which, Avhile signifying to the French 
poet not much more p(»rhaps than the talcs of I’roy and 
of Alexander, embraced well-nigh all known antuiuity, 
but had none the less been all but exhausted, the sudden 
and predominant vogue of the ‘ matter of Britain ’ was 
largely due to its novelty. But it could not claim any 
advantage in this respect over the ‘ matter of France*,’ 
which had to do with events of a much later date and 
more determinate character, and had besides, for French 
writers at least, its patriotic interest to recommend it. 
The Carlovingian romances, however, even in France 
itself, speedily and hopelessly lost ground before the 
sweeping advance of the Arthurian legends. ‘ Alexander,’ 
as M. Jusserandt tersely puts it — and, wo may add, Charle- 

* Jean Bodel, In the thirteenth century - Chanson des Saisnes,’ i, 0, 7 : 

* Ne flont quo trols matiores iL nul hoiiie nntaiidant. 

Do France, ct dc Brctaigne et do Borne la grant.' 
t ‘Literary History of the English I’cople,’ vol. 1, p. 131. 
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fcagno — ‘had boon an amusement; Arthur became a 

' passion.’ 

This triumph of the ‘ matter of Britain * over the other 
two was due mainly to its adaptability to the conditions 
and demands of a time ripe for new literary enterprises. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the lettered classes 
in lilurope were no less bent upon experiment and adven- 
ture than the crowd of writers who, three hundred years 
afterwards, felt the impetus of the great Italian Renais- 
sance ; and the Arthurian legend prevailed with them, in 
i\ word, because of its unrivalled possibilities of literary 
exploitation. It lent itself oven to the reconciliation of 
the seemingly incompatible ideals of knight-errantry and 
of the C'hurch ; and the strange blend of chivalric with 
ecclesiastical and remote pagan elements, which the fully 
d(^v(dopod legend eventually became, cast over the imagin- 
intion of Europe a spell which has not yet lost its potency. 
lAVhen, in course of time, the allegorical capacity of the 
legend came to be fully realised, its literary triumph was 
complete. Romance and allegory, fable and symbolism 
were wedded in the legend of Arthur as in no other; 
hence its strange fascination for almost every ty])e of the 
poetic temperament. 

As in the nature of things it should be, that fascination 
has been felt most f)f all by British poets ; hut it is not its 
Jlritish origin alone that accounts for the persistent 
domination of the story of Arthur, evoking, as it has, even 
ill nineteenth century England, some of the most brilliant 
poetic achievement of the time. It is its supen^xcollenco 
as a purely romantic subject that has given Arthurian 
fable its vogue and interest in P]ngland as elseAvhero. 
British though the legend unquestionably is in its origin and 
in its rudinumtary lit<‘rary form, yet, as Renan has said, 
‘the heroes of the “ Mabiiiogion ” have no fatherland’; 
and the matter of Britain owes ‘ its astonishing prestige 
throughout the whole world ’ to its ideal and representa- 
tive character.* To only two or three British bards at 
niost has it been given to rise to the full height of what 
poetic argument the Arthurian legend has ; and the very 
difficulty of capturing its secret may be another of the 


* ‘Essals do Morale ct do Critique* (Paris, 1859)— 'La Vq6s\q des Paces 
Celtiqucs,’ p. -110, 
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causes of its importunate charm. Few poets have boon ] 
able to leave it alone. In England, at any rate, over since 
Sir Thomas Malory quarried among formless masses of 
mediawal romance and pieced out of them the mosaic of 
his matchless prose narrative, no poet of quality has been 
without concern for the story of King Arthur, or has 
withstood the impulse to venture on some fresh Arthurian 
quest. The fairy Arthurian realm still claims the poets 
as its citizens, and among them the fellowship of the 
questing knights is still preserved. One of the most 
distinguished of them among the living * finds, indeed, but 
little substance in some of these ‘ wan legends ’ of inirly 
Britain as compared with the more solid ‘ matter of Rome 
the great,’ and laments that 

‘ Dead fancy’s ghost, not living fancy’s wraith, 

Is now the storied sorrow that survives 
Faith in tlic record of these lifeless lives.’ 

But he is fain to justify himself for dallying with tliein 
by citing illustrious precedent : 

‘ Yet ^niton’s sacred feet have lingered there, 

His lips have made august the fabulous air.’ 

It is, however, ]\Iilton’s misfortune that ho has to bo classt'd 
with Dry den as one who 

‘ In immortal strain 
Had raised the Table liound again,’ 

but for other preoccupations. The prime glories of 
achievement remain with SiDenser and Tennyson, and — 
shall we say ? — with Mr Swinburne himself. 

The Arthurian legend has in our time ceased to be the 
exclusive property of the x>oet and the romancer. An 
army of ‘ Arthurian specialists ’ in the various dci)artments 
of mythology, philology, ethnology, and folklore has 
recently annexed whole provinces of the legend, and is 
busily engaged in assigning prosaic causes and exx^lana- 
tions to incidents and names which the lover of mere 
literature has for centuries been content to leave inviolate 
in the dim atmosx)hero of romance. Matthew Arnold, 
perhaps, little expected what was in store for those who 

Mr Swinburne in the Dedication to bis tragedy of * Locrlne.' 
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came after him when, in his lectures on ‘ The Study of 
Celtic Literature,’ he recommended the application of the 
‘science des origines* to the oldest monuments of the 
literature of Wales and Ireland. But, even without his 
advice, the study of Arthurian origins would have been 
prosecuted with sufficient zest. For the peculiarity of 
the ‘ naatter of Britain ’ is that it takes us back to a pre- 
Christian era so indeterminate and remote that a philo- 
logical and mythological inquirer comes to feel that he is 
on a scientific equality with the geologist. There is a 
ddrituSy to quote Matthew Arnold’s own words, to be got 
at and ‘ disengaged.* And the attempt to disengage this 
deirituH may bo followed by all who have the patience 
to do so in the pages, mainly, of recent French and German 
periodicals. No Celtic scholar in this country can now 
^ jifford to approach any Arthurian subject without some 
knowledge of what Foerstcr and Zimmer among the Ger- 
jjians, and Gaston Paris, Joseph Loth, and Ferdinand Lot 
{iniong the Froiudi — to name only the protagonists in a 
] profound and often fierce debate — have written. America 
jilso has begun to, send trained emissaries on these critical 
(piests ; while in England Dr John Rhys and Mr Alfred 
Nutt, with several younger scholars in their train, attack 
the various problems suggested by the legend with a 
knowledge and insight unsurpassed by any other worker 
in the field. Some of Professor Rhys’s and Mr Nutt’s 
more recent labours Avill claim our attention by and by. 
Our more immediate concern is with the literary side of 
the Arthurian legend, and with those primitive Welsh 
presentments of it which, in spite of the accumulation of 
critical loro that now surrounds them, have lost none of 
their charm for the student of letters. 

The literary popularity of the ‘matter of Britain’ began 
with Geoffrey of Monmouth. He it was who first opened 
the eyes of French poets and romancers to the value of 
Arthurian story for pui’poses of literary entertainment. 
Ceoffrey himself, we hold, was much more of the deliberate 
romancer than of the sober historian. Ho was a man of 
his time, responding instinctively to the new impulses 
that were at work, and alert for an opportunity of 
supplying, himself, some fresh stimulus to the imagina- 
Had ho lived in later times he might have been 
another Defoe or a first-rate special correspondeut. He 
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is one of the most artful and complacent retailers of 
fiction in an age when, in the words of Professor Ker, 

‘ the dealers in romantic commonplaces were as fully 
conscious of the market value of their goods as any later 
poet who has borrowed from them their giants and 
enchanters, their forests and magic castles ’ (‘ Epic and 
Komance,’ p. 371). Geoifrey knows when he has a good 
thing in hand, and employs all his cunning to make the 
best of it, taking just sufficient care not to arouse the 
suspicions of the ingenuous readers who were invited to 
accept his fables as authentic history. He conforms with 
the conventions of his time by adopting the chronicle 
as his literary form, and makes a bid for patriotic 
sympathy by his adroit use of the traditional descent of 
the British race from Trojan and Roman heroes, thus 
giving that engaging fiction a currency which imposc^d 
upon some Welsh historians even down to the nineteenth 
century. So in form the famous ‘ History of the Kiiig{? 
of Britain ’ is scarcely distinguishable from other chronicles 
of the time, but in substance and spirit it is charged to 
the full with the seductive magic of roipance. 

But while Geoffrey must be regarded as a more or 
less deliberate romancer imisquerading in the garb 
of a chronicler, he is not so much an inventor as u 
deft literary manipulator of matter wliicli he found at 
his command. Although the manuscripts f»f Geoffrey’s 
History are older than any texts of French and Widsh 
romances which have come down to us, it would be a 
mistake to assume that the quasi-historical form of the 
legend is older than its purely romantic elements. 
Whether (Jeoft’rey was acquainted with any primitive 
forms of Welsh romance can never be determined ; but 
there is strong presumption that ho was familiar with a 
mass of popular tradition which w'as current either in 
"IVales or in Brittany, or in both, and that ho incorporated 
much of it in his book. William of Malmesbury, w’^riting 
I)robably before Geoffrey began his History, speaks of 
Arthur as one ‘ about whom the idle tales of the Britons 
rave even to-day’;* and certain monks of Laoii toll us 
that they raised a tumult in Cornwall in 1113 by refusing 

‘ i)c quo Britonum nuga* hodieque dcllrant.’ ( ‘ Gc&tci Regum Angloi-um,' 

i, S.) 
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to believe that Arthur still lived.* GeofPrey had doubt- 
less written documents to his hand besides the chronicle 
of Nennius, but that he borrowed largely from oral 
tradition does not admit of doubt. His claim to literary 
distinction is that he perceived the value of the romantic 
material which through various channels came in his 
way, and put it into a form which at once arrested 
attention. The appearance of his History is the chief 
literary event of the twelfth century. Its popularity is 
still attested by the extraordinary number of manuscript 
(•oi)ies of the w'ork scattered among public and private 
libraries. 

Geoffrey professed to have translated a certain ‘ British 
book’ which was given him by Walter, archdeacon of 
Oxford, but which no other writer of his own time 
appears to have seen and no subsequent research has 
been able to discover. It matters little whether the book 
was Welsh or Breton, or whether it existed at all. What 
we certainly know is that Geoffrey incorporated in his 
own book a mass of matter which is Welsh in origin; 
and this matter is the most specifically romantic part of 
his History. It is, however, remarkable — and of this fact 
some of the students of origins make much — that there 
is comparatively very little in common between Geoffrey 
and the oldest examples of Welsh romance which we 
possess. A few of these romances, althougli preserved 
in niaiiuscrii)ts of a later date than Geoffreys History, 
are palpably much more archaic in character and content 
than Geoffrey. In four of tliem Arthur docs not appear 
at all ; and tlun’o is no evidence that of these tales — the 
‘Mabinogion’ x^roper — Geoffrey had ever heard.t Again, 
the later Wedsh romances, in which Arthur becomes an 
imposing figure, and which are in their incidents sub- 
stantially identical with well-known French romances, 
show very few, if any, traces of Geoffrey's inllueiice. 
The notable thing about the ‘Mabinogion’ — including 
under that term all the .stories to wliich Lady Charlotte 


* ‘Sed sicut Bri tones solcntjurgari cum Francis pro rege Arturo, idem 
'’ir coepit rixuri cum uno ex ftimulis nostris . . . dicens adliuc Arturum 
viverc. Unde non parvo tumultu exorto cum arm is ecclesiam irruunt 
plurimi.’ (Mignc, ‘ Patrologia,’ vol, 156, col. 983.) 

t Uyr, or Lear, indeed, llgurcs in OcolTrey’s book, but what is told 
ubout him there has no connexion with the stories of the ‘ Mabinogion.’ 
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Guest applied it in her famous translation — is their 
almost complete independence of Geoffrey. Their redac- 
tion into the literary form in which we have them be- 
longs virtually to Geoffrey’s time, or to a time when his 
influence was widely felt ; but they are a presentment of 
the ‘ matter of Britain * quite distinct from and strangely 
unaffected by the writer who, above all others, launched 
that matter on the full tide of European literature. 

Hence their unique value and interest. The ‘ Mabino- 
gion ’ may claim to be the most authentic and character- 
istic, as they are certainly the most delightful, expression 
of the early Celtic genius which we possess. The only 
other considerable body of ancient Celtic literature which 
has come down to us is the Irish prose literature of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. But the Irish tales, full 
though they are of a strange barbaric power, are inferior 
to the ‘ Mabinogion * in those subtle qualities of selection, 
of arrangement, of tone, of stylo which show the hand of 
the conscious and sensitive artist. There is a finish about 
the Welsh tales which bespeaks a curiously alert literary 
intelligence. They are the products of a trained literary 
class; and the distinction of this class’in Wales in tl?e 
twelfth century was that, while it doubtless owed much 
to Christian and classical culture, it managed to preserve 
its native idiosyncrasies, and to keep the national subjects 
upon which it exercised its literary art free from the 
contamination of that culture. What the culture of the 
Church did for the Welsh story-tellers was to inform and 
refine their natural literary capacity, with the result that 
no mediaeval j^rose surpasses the ‘ Mabinogion ’ in delicate 
j)recision of form and in its admirable adaptation to the 
matter with which it deals. This is why Wales, far more 
than Ireland, influenced the literature of mediieval Europe, 
and why the ‘ Mabinogion,’ even in a translation, continue 
to attract and delight the most cultured reader. ‘ Wales,’ 
writes Mr Nutt* — by preference an admirer and devoted 
student of Irish rather than of Welsh story — 

‘ unlocked the gates of the older fairy world, but she attenu- 
ated what in its aspect might have been too fantastic, too 
uncouthly strange. It is not hard to understand why the 
Norman who went to Ireland remained unaffected by the 

Notes to his edition of Lady Guest’s * Mabinogion,’ p. 360. 
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varied and splendid Irish literature, while from Wales he 
brought back the Arthurian romance. The explanation of 
this fact holds good to-day. For one modern reader who can 
grasp the significance and appreciate the excellence of such 
Irish stories as the ‘ Tain bo Cualgne ’ or the ‘ Destruction of 
Daderga’s Hostel,’ fifty can feel and respond to the charm of 
the ‘ Four Branches * or the ‘ Lady of the Fountain.* In the 
one the barbaric world appears under an aspect which at first 
bewilders and estranges; in the other, whilst retaining its 
richness and its savour, it has shed whatever fails to allure 
and to fascinate.' 

Unique specimens as they arc of what was soon to be- 
come, even in Wales itself, a lost art, the ‘Mabinogion* 
have been singularly fortunate in their English trans- 
lator. It is by this time perfectly well known that Lady 
Charlotte Guest did not perform her work single-handed ; 
and it is only right that the scholarly clergyman who 
assisted her should have the credit which is his due. A 
Welshman of the Welshmen by name and education — the 
Kov. John Jones of Jesus College, Oxford, bettor known 
to his countrymen by his bardic pseudonym ‘ Tegid ’ — he 
deserves to be ‘remembered as the man who furnished 
Lady Guest with her coj^y of the text of the * Mabino- 
gion,’ and who helped her to the sense of the more diffi- 
cult passages. The absence of any reference to liis share 
ill the undertaking is a fault we have to find with the 
compact and comprehensive notes which Mr Nutt appends 
to his most acceptable new edition of Lady Guest s book. 
As a literary artist, however, Lady Guest had powers to 
which Tegid could lay no claim. She had so signal an 
instinct for the right language in which to present these 
primitive Welsh tales in English that she may well be 
said to have been by nature endowed with a special gift 
for translating the ‘ Mabiiiogion.’ Mr Nutt does full justice 
to her genius for this particultir work ; and one can wish 
for no better tribute than that which he pays to 

‘the mingled strength and grace of her style, the unerring 
skill with which she selects the right word, the right turn of 
phrase, which suggests an atmosphere ancient, remote, laden 
with magic, without any resort to pseudo-archaism, to Ward- 
our-Street English.* 

The success of Lady Guest’s achiovemont is felt most of 
Vol. 106.-^JVb, 392 . 2 Q 
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all by those who have attempted to translate the ‘Mabino- 
gion * themselves.* It is possible to better her work in 
the matter of strict adherence to the letter of the text, 
but hopeless to attempt to produce anything which, as a 
whole, so well preserves, not merely the tone and the 
‘ atmoi^here,* but the very form and pressure of the 
original. 

Some few years ago a highly meritorious French trans- 
lation of the ‘ Mabinogion ’ was published by M. Joseph 
Loth ; and Mr Nutt pronounces M. Loth’s work to be 
superior in point of accuracy to Lady Guest’s. M. Loth 
enjoyed the advantage of having at his command a much 
better copy of the text of the Red Book of Hergest than 
Lady Guest had. Instead of Tegid’s imperfect tran- 
scription, ho had before him the diplomatic edition of 
the Red Book text by Professor Rhys and Dr Gwenog- 
vryn Evans. M. Loth’s translation certainly corrects Lady 
Guest’s in many places and supplies what the author calls 
the ‘ lacunes volontaires ’ of her work, omissions imposed 
upon her by her desire to make the talcs suitable for * the 
edification of youth,* although, as it hapx)ens, there is 
scarcely any real grossness in the ‘Mabinogion.* Con- 
sidered as literature, however, M. Loth’s work is not of 
the quality of Lady Charlotte Guest’s. It may be a more 
exact translation — though wo ourselves have found it in 
many places to approach i^erilously near a paraphrase — 
and may give in a less attenuated form ‘ des crudites de 
laiigage et des brutalites de ma3urs qui son! c(3pendant 
loin d’etre sans iiiteret et sans importance x^our I’histoiro 
et la critique ’ (Fref., p. 3). But even one who but im- 
perfectly appreciates the felicities of French x>rose stylo 
must feel that M. Loth’s version falls short of Lady 
Guest’s in suggesting the delicacy and the simx)lo charm 
of the original Welsh. We value M. Loth’s work chiefly 
for its extensive and exceedingly helx-)ful ax^paratus of 
critical notes. 

Fortunate as they have been in their translators, the 

* The present writer is one of these. lie has had, however, the hardi- 
hood to essay only a few passages ; and as, here and there, Lady Guest’s 
translation does lose somewhat by its rather free rendering of certain char- 
acteristically Welsh touches in the original, sor'.e of these attempts at a 
more accurate version are given further on. When Lady Guest’s transla- 
tions are quoted, references to Mr Nutt’s edition are given in each case, i .. . 
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* Mabinogion’ have perhaps been even more fortunate in 
engaging the interest of two of the most brilKant literary 
critics of our age. The poetry of Tennyson undoubtedly 
sent many eager readers to Lady Charlotte Guest’s trans- 
lation ; but it is questionable whether oven Tennyson did 
so much to popularise and direct attention to the ‘ Mabin- 
ogion’ as Renan and Matthew Arnold. Renan was no 
Celtic scholar, and he wrote before Celtic scholarship had 
achieved some of its most striking results in determining 
the ago and the comparative values of ancient docu- 
ments ; yet his essay on ‘ The Poetry of the Celtic Races ’ 
remains one of the most illuminating and suggestive 
literary treatises on that subject wliicli we possess. No 
one has brought out more felicitously than ho the dis- 
tinctive literary traits of the ‘Mabinogion’ — the simple 
grace of their narrative, their delicacy anil tenderness of 
sentiment, their feeling for nature, their charm as re- 
flecting the ‘ aimable serenite do la conscience celtique, ni 
triste ni gaie, ton jours suspendue entre un sourire ct uiio 
larme,’ no less than their significance as the channels of a 
new and potent influence u]}on the literature of Eiiroi^c. 

Following Renan came Matthew Arnold with his 
memorable ‘ Lectures on Celtic Literature,’ delivered 
from the chair of Poetry at Oxford. He protests that 
‘an unlearned belletristic trifler’liko himself is not the 
man to do justice to the work of Celtic scholars who, by 
their prolonged researches among obscure manuscrix)ts, 
provide the material which hellos us to ‘ know’- the Celt 
and his genius.’ Hut a ‘ belletristic triflor ’ like Matthew 
Arnold often goes much farther than the most laborious 
scholar in divining the secret and in getting at the very 
heart of an ancient literature. Arnold, amid much that 
is irrelevant but always entertaining, exhibits in these 
lectures a marvellous instinct for the essential things in 
Celtic literature, for what was of value, and likely to be 
of value, in the labours of Celtic scholars, as well as 
for the significant literaiy qualities of the older Welsh 
prose and i)oetry. Ho has a good deal that is fanciful, 
perhaps, to say about the Celtic magic, the Celtic senti- 
ment, the Celtic Titanism, with its ‘ indomitable reaction 
against the despotit.ni of fact.* Hut his critical insight 
enables him, at the same time, to disentangle, with a pre- 
cision wonderful in one who know no Welsh, the true 

2 Q 2 
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from the false, the archaic from the late and spurious, 
the vital and the salient things from the trivial and the 
jejune in the poems and romances 'which he discusses. 
Thus he goes at once to the root of the problems sug- 
gested by the ‘Mabinogion ’ when he says, in an oft-quoted 
passage : 

‘ The very first thing that strikes one, in reading the “ Mabin- 
ogion,” is how evidently the mcdijoval story-teller is pillaging 
an antiquity of whicli lie does not fully possess the secret ; ho 
is like a peasant building his hut on the site of Halicarnassus 
or Epliesus ; ho builds, but what ho builds is full of materials 
of which he knows not the history, or knows by a glimmering 
tradition merely; stones “not of this building,” but of an 
older architecture, greater, cimningor, moi'e majcstical. In 
the mediieval stories of no Latin or Teutonic people does this 
strike one as in those of the AV^'clsh.’ 

It may a^jpoar ungracious to utter hero a word of 
complaint against men 'who have done so much to inter- 
pret the Celtic genius as Renan and xArnold, but it must 
be confessed that they have done some disservic.o to Celtic 
literature by encouraging ‘ bellotristic triflcrs ’ of lesser 
calibre to indulge in a good deal of random trJk about 
‘ traits ’ and ‘ tendencies.’ Wo hear nowadays of a ‘ Celtic 
renaissance ’ and a ‘ Celtic movement,’ of attempts to re- 
produce the Celtic magic and glamour, and to give new 
expression to the Celtic sentiment, and so fortl). Hut, in 
spite of much iireteiitious and illusory literary ellbrt wliicli 
the term is made to cover, there is at the pn^seiit time a 
genuine Celtic ‘renaissance’ in the shape of a serious 
endeavour to get at the actual matter and meaning of 
the older Celtic literature. Ireland has hitherto shown 
the way ; and the great work done of late years by the 
editors and translators of old Irish texts is one of the 
most heroic enterprises of modern scholarship. Cut 
Wales has not been far behind. Ever since Edward 
Lhvyd in 1707 comi)lained, in his ‘ Arclueologia Hritaniiica,’ 
that he might have given many manuscript treasures to 
the world but for ‘the instigation of certain persons, 
pseudo-politicians rather than men of letters,’ there have 
been Welshmen who madcj great efforts to collect and 
publish the uni)riiited remains of old Welsh literature. 

To Owen Jones — ‘the Denbighshire statesman,’ as 
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Matthew Arnold calls him — ^from the vale of My vyr, and 
his coadjutor William Owen Pughe, belongs the credit 
of having brought together at the beginning of the last 
century the largest and most valuable repertory of Welsh 
literature ever published, the ‘ Myvyrian Arcliyeology of 
Wales.’ But the ora of accurate Welsh scholai'ship can 
scarcely be said to Iwive dawned until Professor Rhys 
began to settle down to his work in the Oxford chair of 
Celtic. It is to him, and to one whoso exceptional gift 
for palaeographical work received its first serious direction 
in Professor Rhys’s classes — Dr Gwonogvryn Evans — that 
we owe, not only an exact printed copy of the Red Book 
text of the ‘Mabinogion,’ * but a series of Welsh texts, 
and of catalogues, collations, and transcripts of Welsh 
manuscripts surpassing in value anything hitherto done 
for the literature of Wales. Their edition of the ‘ Mabin- 
ogion ’ has placed in the scholar s hands as exact a repro- 
duction of Lady Charlotte Guest’s original as it is possible 
to giA’O. The Red Book text, it should be said, is not the 
oldest extant text ot* the ‘ Mabinogioii.’ It is based upon 
that of the White Book of Rhydderch, a MS. in the 
Peiiiarth library^ of which Dr Gwenogvryn Evans is under- 
stood to bo preparing a diplomatic edition. Welsh soliolars 
are already under an immense debt to Dr Ev^ans ; and it 
is impossible in any discussion of the ‘ ]\Iabiiiogion ’ to 
leave imnoticed a work which challenges comparison 
with anything of its kind in the wliolcj field of paleo- 
graphy. 

The Red Book of Ilergest is a corpus of Welsh prose 
and poetry, transcribed in the fourteenth century, and 
includes, among a rich variety of curious matter, all the 
tales translated by Lady Charlotte Guest except the 
‘History of Taliesin.’ Lady Guest printed and translated 


* Their edition of the ‘ Mabinoj^ion ’ is a diplomatic reproduction of the 
text of the lied liook of Hergest after a method which Dr Dvaiis claims to 
have been at the time (1887) uiruiue in this country. The dillcreiit founts 
of type employed are in themselves a study, ami the editors, while not 
professing to satisfy every taste in their style of printing, maintain that 
they have ‘ made their reproduction final, for every proof-sheet was collated 
with the original manuscript at least three times — collated backward as 
well as forward.’ They have so printed the AIS. that ‘ every scholar who 
has any knowledge of manuscripts w'ill be able to restore in his mind’s eye 
the exact spacing of the original, while the beginner will not be bewildered 
bjr treating simple words as cQmpouud.s.’ 
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that famous compilation, whence Thomas Love Peacock 
drew most of his matter for ‘ The Misfortunes of Elphin,’ 
from two manuscript fragments of a late date. ‘ Taliesin,* 
in the form we have it, is of undeniably late composition, 
and is a strange medley, assorting but ill with the other 
romances. It was in ‘ Taliesin,’ however, that Matthew 
Arnold saw the detritus which, ‘ instead of being called 
recent, because it is found in contact with what is recent,’ 
should be ‘ disengaged and made to tell its own story ’ ; 
and Mr Nutt defends its inclusion among the so-called 
‘Mabinogion* on the score of ‘ its interest and importance 
at least to the student of Celtic mythology.’ * 

The name ‘ Mabinogion ’ is strictly applicable to only 
four of the twelve stories in Lady Guest’s book. Pro- 
fessor Rhys’s exi)lanation t of the term mabinog as sig- 
nifying a ‘ literary apprentice,’ and of mahinogi as liis 
matter or ‘ stock-in-trade,’ is a very doubtful one. There 
is no evidence other than that of the lolo MSS. — a notori- 
ously untrustworthy authority as to many matters aifect- 
ing old Welsh literature and tradition — for the iisc' of 
mabhiog in this sense ; and no cause has boon shown why 
mahinogi should not bo taken to moan ‘tales of youth,’ 
or ‘ tales for the young ’J — not necessarily ‘ nursery-tales,’ 
as Lady Guest seems to have regarded them, but tales 
for the entertainment of youth, told, prol>ably, by a pro- 
fessional class. Each of the four ‘Mabinogion’ proper 
is called, in Welsh, ‘ceinc y Mabinogi,’ which means ‘a 
branch of the Mal)inogi’; and the correct title for the 
group should be ‘ the four branches of the Mabinogi.* The 
‘ four branches ’ are the tales known as ‘ Pwyll, Prince of 
Dyved ’ ; ‘ Branwen, the Daughter of Llyr ’ ; ‘ Manawyddan, 
the Son of Llyr ’ ; and ‘ Math, the Son of Mathonwy.’ Tlioso 
constitute a separate and distinctive group whicli Mr Nutt, 
in his rearrangement of Lady Charlotte Guest’s collection, 
places first, under the general title of ‘ Tlie Mythology of 
Ancient Britain.* His second group, entitled ‘ Romantic 


* Some of the points it suggests to a student of mythology are touched 
upon by Professor Hhys in his ‘Celtic Folklore,* vol. ii, pp. 613-617, where 
he deals with ‘ transformations and rebirth.* 
t Preface to the Oxford ‘Mabinogion* (1887). 

X Professor Rhys himself, in a note to his ‘^Vrthiirian Legend* (p. 2), 
reminds us that the Welsh equivalent for the title of the apocryphal gospel, 
‘Infantia Jesu Christi,’ is * Mabinogi lesu Grist.* 
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British History,’ comprises ‘ The Dream of Maxen Wledig ’ 
and ‘ The Story of Lludd and Llevelys/ These two stories 
are probably later than Geoffrey’s History, and are more 
closely related to that work than any of the other tales ; 
they are certainly inferior to the rest in interest. Under 
the heading, ‘ Arthur, Champion of Britain,’ Mr Nutt 
includes ‘Kulhwch and Olwen’* and ‘The Dream of 
Bhonabwy ’ — two Arthurian stories apparently of purely 
British origin and of quite a different character from the 
French Arthurian romances. ‘ Arthur, Flower of Knight- 
hood,’ is the title which Mr Nutt gives to the later and 
better known group of Welsh Arthurian romances — ‘ The 
Lady of the Fountain ’ ; ‘ Geraint, the Son of Erbin ’ ; 
and ‘Peredur, the Son of Evrawc.’ Those three tales 
correspond respectively to Chretien do Troyes* ‘ Le 
chevalier au lion,’ ‘ Erec,’ and ‘ Le conto del Graal.’ t 

The exact relation in which the Welsh romances stand 
to Chretien’s poems is a matter of sore controversy, among 
some French and German critics in particular, into which 
we have iKsither the space nor the inclination to enter. 
Mr Nutt gives a concise summary of the main points in 
dispute, and Inmsclf favours the view of Gaston Paris 
that those tales, after passing through the hands of 
Anglo-Norman story-tellers, came back to Wales, and 
were rewritten ‘freely and with added colouring and 
detail drfiwn from tlie older, purely native versions.* As 
literature, and as examples of romantic narrative where 
‘is to be heard the indescribable plaintive melody, the 
sigh of the wind over the enchanted ground, the spell of 
pure Romance,’ t those prose tales rank far above the 
French poems. 

The ‘ Four Branches,’ or the ‘ Mabinogion ’ proper, deal 
with what is probably the most archaic body of Welsh 


* It is to be regretted that Mr Nutt should write Kilhn'ch mther than the 
correct Welsh form, Kulhv^ch, 

t ‘ Lo conte del Graal ’ is only in part the work of Chretien, 
t W. P. Ker, ‘Epic and Romance,* p. 383. Cf. Renan, ‘La Podsie des 
Races Celtiques,* p. 393. * C’eat le r^cit limpide d’un enfant, sans distinc- 
tion de noble ni de vulgaire, quelquo chose do ce monde doucement animd, 
de cet iddal tranquille et calmc od nous transportent les stances de I'Arioste. 
he bavardage des domlers imitat>eurs fran 9 ais et allemands du moyen dge 
ne peut donner une idde de cette charmnnte manl^ro de raconter. L'habile 
Chretien de Troyes lul-mdino reste en oela, ce me semble, fort au-dessous 
des contours gallols.* 
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tradition that we possess, and they are largely mytho- 
logical in character. Their redaction into something like 
the form in which we have them took place, approxi- 
mately, in the latter half of the twelfth century. But that 
they must have been cuiTcnt long before the great out- 
burst of the Arthurian legend with Geoffrey of Monmouth 
is almost certain, for Arthur does not appear in them at 
all. Professor Rhys maintains that they are tales em- 
bodying traditions peculiar to, though not necessarily 
indigenous among, the Goidels of Britain; and he pro- 
pounds in his ‘Celtic Folklore* (ii, 552) the somewhat 
startling theory that Hho stories which I have loosely 
called Goidelic may have been largely aboriginal ; and by 
that I mean native, pre-Celtic, and non- Aryan.* To this 
adventurous hypothesis we may have an opportunity of 
returning by and by. 

The ‘Four Branches,* as they stand, suggest many 
points of analogy with the mythic tales of Ireland. They 
deal chiefly with the fortunes of three great families, the 
children of Don, the children of Llyr, and the family of 
Pwyll. Of the three the house of Llyr first predominates; 
but the disastrous issue of the expedition to Ireland under 
Bran the Blessed leads to the disappearance of the sons 
of Llyr and the supremacy of the children of Don. The 
Llyr family had connexions with that of Pwyll ; and it 
was in the country of Pwyll’s son, Pryderi, that Mana- 
wyddan, son of Llyr, ended his days. In consequence of 
the deceit practised upon him by the magician Gwydion, 
the son of Don, as related in the ‘rnabinogi’ of Math, 
Pryderi makes war on Math and the children of Don. 
In this war Pryderi falls and his army gives hostages to 
Math. The disappearance of the children of Llyr to make 
way for the children of Don ‘ corresponds closely enough 
to the relation between the Tuatha Do Danann and the 
Lir family in Irish legend.* * 

The mythological significance of these tales, their in- 
terpretation in terms of the struggle between light and 
darkness, their ethnological and topographical connexions, 
and such problems, have, no doubt, their fascination ; and 
for those who delight in these things Professor Rhys pro- 

♦ Rhys, ‘Celtic Folklore,’ il, 648. In this brief summary of the ‘Four 
Branches,* Professor Rhys’s account has been followed, 
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vides in his ‘ Celtic Folklore’ an abundance of suggestive 
matter. We prefer, however, to deal with them as litera- 
ture, as the embodiment of the fantastic visions of a 
young-eyed people fleeting their time carelessly in an 
atmosphere of wonder and enchantment. Here, if any- 
where, do wo come in touch with the real ‘ Celtic magic,’ 
with the true enchanted land where, in the words of 
Benan, ‘the eternal illusion clothes itself in the most 
seductive hues.’ Although these stories are the product 
of a lettered class, and were in their time higlily finished 
models of art, they are to us full of a naive charm 
which suggests anything but an artificial literary crafts- 
manshii). In them the supernatural is treated as the 
most natural thing in the world ; and the persons who 
exercise superhuman powers are made to move about and 
speak and behave as perfectly normal human beings. 
Tliese, indeed, arc those very ‘antiquities’ referred to by 
Spenser* as witnesses to the existence of ‘that happy 
land of Faery,’ which 

‘ None tliat broathetli living aire doth know.* 

Few, if any, fairy-tales can compete with the ‘ Mabino- 
gion,’ for they were told in that Celtic twilight which 
gives to the most extravagant illusions the most con- 
vincing verisimilitude, in whicli men find it at once 
natural *and imperative to talk in sii])erlatives, in which 
all objects, after their quality and kind, are ‘ the greatest, 
the best, the fairest in tlic world.’ 

Though they are primarily tales of magic and wizardry, 
there is scarcely any trace in them — wliich is all the 
more suiqirising when wo bear in mind their professional 
character — of what we may call a thauniaturgic appar- 
atus, of deliberate resort to artificial a))pliances war- 
ranted to ‘ make one’s flesh creep.’ The most miraculous 
happenings are related in the most matter-of-fact way 
everything is clear, straightforward, ingenuous. The 
story-tellers, unlike so many ancient and modern dealers 
in the marvellous, are not consciously deceiving you; 
they postulate in their readers their own implicit and 
unaffected belief. They are conscious that what they 
tell you is all very wonderful, but they have matter in 

♦ ‘ Faerlo Qiwne,’ bk. ii| lutrod, 
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hand at which it is natural and right to wonder. There 
never were men so powerful, so generous, so well-graced 
as their heroes, or women so fair and love-compelling as 
their heroines. When Arawn entered tlie hall of PwylFs 
castle 

* he saw the household and the host enter in, and the host was 
the most comely and the best equipped ho liad ever seen ; and 
witli them came in likewise the Queen, who was the fairest 
woman that ho had over yot behold.* 

Teirnon Twryv VHant, who appears later in the same 
talc, ‘was lord of Gwent Is Coed, and ho was the best 
man in the world.’ Pryderi, the son of Pwyll, 

‘ was brought uj) carefully, as was fit, so that ho benamo the 
fairest youth, and the most comely, and the best skilled in all 
good games, of any in the kingdom.* 

Branwen, again, was not only ‘ono of the three chief 
ladies of this island,* but ‘ the fairest damsel in all the 
world.* Kynon, in the ‘Lady of the Fountain,’ relates 
how, on a certain adventure, ho came across 

‘ four-and-twenty maidens sewing satin at a window. And 
this I ttdl thee, Kai, that to my thinking the least Pair of 
them was fairer than the faii’cst maiden thou hast over seen 
in the island of Britain ; and the least l(»vely of t horn was 
lovelier than Gwenhwyvar, the wife of Arthur, when she has 
ai)peared loveliest at the Mass on Christmas or Easier day.* 

Even nature in their imagination assumes gigantic pro- 
portions consonant with the prowess and the endowments 
of their superlative heroes. Kay and Bodivere, for exam- 
ple, arc once met with on the top of Plynlimmon, and the 
breeze which plays around them there must needs bo ‘ the 
greatest wind that ever was in the world.’ * 

What first of all strikes even a casual reader of the 
‘ Mabinogion * is their supreme excellence as examples of 
direct and vivid prose narrative. It may confidently be 
claimed for the Welsh of these tales that it surpasses in 
style and formal precision any prose of the same date to 
be found in the vernacular literatures of Europe. Its 
qualities, it need hardly be said, can be appreciated to 


‘Kulhwch and Olwen’ <Nutt*fi ed., p. 137) 
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the full only by those who read and speak Welsh with 
ease ; and what the Welsh reader, after mastering a few 
technical difficulties, will become conscious of is the near- 
ness of the language of the ‘ Mabinogion ’ to that which 
he uses and hears. A Welshman finds these twelfth- 
century tales much easier and more familiar reading 
than an Englishman finds English of the same period. 
The best colloquial Welsh of to-day, it may be said, 
retains far more of the native idiom than does the 
average so-called ‘literaiy* Welsh — the Welsh of the 
newspapers and the pulpit; and it is suiqirising how 
similar in all the picturesque and vivid turns of expres- 
sion is the language of these old romances to that which 
is spoken in the less anglicised parts of modern Wales. 
That language inevitably loses much of its flavour in a 
translation ; but Lady Charlotte Guest has succeeded, as 
far as it is in the translator’s art to do, in preserving, not 
perhaps all the nuances and subtle felicities of the origi- 
nal, but certainly the main and essential qualities of the 
narrative — its vividness, its fluency, and its simple force. 
Let one, and a fairly familiar, instance from the story of 
* Branwcu ’ suffice. 

‘ And at the close of the seventh year they went forth to 
G wales in Penvro. And there they found a fair and regal 
spot overlooking the ocean ; and a spacious hall was tlierein. 
And tliey Avent into tlio hall, and two of its doors Avere oi)on, 
but the third door AA^as closed, that Avhich looked toAvards 
Cornwall. “See, yonder,” said Manawyddan, “is the door 
that Avc may not open.” And that night they regaled them- 
selves and Avero joyful. And of all they had seen of food laid 
before them, and of all they had heard of, they remembered 
nothing; neither of that, nor of any soitoav Avhatsoever. 
And there they remained fourscore years, unconscious of 
having ever spent a time more joyous and mirthful. And 
they Avero not more weary than when first they came, neither 
did they, any of them, know the time they had been there. 
And it was not more irksome to them having the head with 
them, than if Bendigeid Vran had been Avith them himself. 
And because of these fourscore years, it was called the enter- 
taining of the noble head. The entertaining of Branwen and 
Matholwch was in the time that they Avent to Ireland. 

‘One day said Heilyn, the son of Gwynn, “Evil betide me, 
If I do not open the door to know if that is true which is said 
concerning it.” So he opened the door and looked towards 
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Cornwall and Abor Henvelen. And when they had looked, 
they were as conscious of all the evils they had ever sus- 
tained, and of all the friends and comi)anions they had lost, 
and of all the misery that had befallen them, as if all had 
happened in that very spot ; and especially of the fate of their 
lord. And because of their perturbation they could not rest, 
but journeyed forth w'ith the head towards London. And 
they buried the head in tlie White Mount.’ (Nutt’s ed., p. 41.) 

A characteristic feature of the Welsh rom.ances, of 
the older mythological Liles quite as much as of the 
later Arthurian stories, is what Renan calls ‘ the extreme 
mildness of manners ’ which pervades them.* AVitli the 
exception, perhaps, of ‘Bran wen, ’where wo have incidents 
of brutal cruelty told without any apparent sign of regret, 
they are all distinguished by a singular reiinement and 
tenderness of feeling, a courtesy of address and behaviour, 
a Imnianeness, a sense of social obligation and friendship 
which one cannot help contrasting with the fierce delight 
in bloodshed of the Teutonic .sv/r/a, and of the Irish tales 
as illustrated in Lady Gregory’s recent translation of the 
story of Cuchullain, The story of IVyll /done abounds 
in examples of the capacity for devotion, of ‘ the exquisite 
loyalty’ of these i)rimitive Cymric heroes. Takci, for 
instance, the incident of the restoration by Teirnon of 
her lost son, Pryderi, to his mother Rliianiion, who had 
long been suspected of having murdered him. 

‘ “ Teirnon,” said Pwyll, “God requite tliee for lia\ itig reared 
this boy unto this hour; and right it is that Ju^, if he be true 
to his gentle birth, should repay thee.” “Lord,” said Teirnon, 
“ but the woman wlio nursed him- - no one in the world hatJi 
greater grief at parting with him tliau she. ’Tis right that 
he should remember what I and that womaii have done for 
him.” “ Be God my witness,” said Pwyll, “ tliat while 1 live 

* *Ce qui frappe au premier coup d’oeil dans Ics compositions ideales des 
races celtiques, surtout quntid on Ics compare a celles dcs races geniian- 
iques, e’est rextreme douceur de luojurs qui y respire. Point de ccs 
vengeances cffroyablcs qui remplissent VEdda ct les Nihehiv^fcn. Com- 
parez le h6ros celtiquc et Ic heros gcnnani(iuo, lieowulf ct Peredur par 
exemplc. Quelle diil’^rcncc ! JA, toutc I'liorrcur do la barbaric degouttaiite 
de sang, Tenivniment du carnage, le gout do; interesse, si j’ose le dire, de 
la destruction et de la mort ; ici, au contraire, un j)rofoiid sentiment do la 
justice, une grande exaltation de la fiertd indiviciuelle, il est vrai, mais 
aussi un grand besoin de devouenient, un^ exquisc loyaut^/ (‘Kssais 
Morale et de Critique,' Paris, 1889.) 
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I will mainta.in thee and thy possessions as long as I am able 
to keep mine own. If he live, nieeter is it that he should 
maintain thee than I. And if this counsel seem good to thee 
and to these noblemen here, since thou hast reared him tip to 
this time, we will give him to be brought up henceforth by 
Pendaran Dyvcd, and you shall be his companions and his 
foster-parents.” “ That is good counsel,” said they all. And 
thereupon was the boy given to Pendaran Dyved, and the 
noblemen of the land went away with him. And Teirnon 
Twryv Vliant, and his companions, set out for his country 
and his possessions w'itJi love and gladness ; and he went not 
without being offered the fairest jewels and the best horses 
and the choicest dogs. But he would take nothing at all.* 

Allied to this loyalty and courtesy of social intercourse 
is the chivalrous treatment of women in the ‘ Mabinogion.* 
‘No other human family,* says Renan, ‘has conceived 
with more delicacy the ideal of woman, or been more fully 
dominated by it* Wc may not find in the ‘Four 
Branches’ such notable examples of the chivalric ideal 
r.s in the Arthurian romances, but even in these archaic 
stories we are in the presence of people who had formed 
a singularly high conception of the honour and loyal 
service due to women. In the talc of Manawyddan, 
for example, wlien Kieva has for the time lost her 
liusbaiid Ihydori and finds herself alone in the palace 
with iSIaiiaAvyddan, we read ; 

‘When Kieva, tlie daughter of Gwyim Gloew, saw that there 
Avas no Olio in the palace save herself and Manaw’yddan, she 
soiTOAved so that she cared not Avhether she lived or died. 
And 31anawyddan observed this. “Indeed,” said he, “thou 
art in the Avroug if for fear of me thou grievest. I pledge 
thee before God that thou luist never seen a truer friend than 
thou shalt find in me, so long as God Avills that thou shouldst 
bo thus. Be God my Avitiiess, were I in the prime of my 
youth I Avould keep faith AAuth Pryderi; yea, for thy sake 
Avould I keep it. Let no fear be upon tliee,” said he, “for 
God be my witness that thou shalt get from me all the friend- 
ship Avhich thou caiist Avish, anti Avhich it is in my power to 
give thee, so long as it shall be God’s Avill to leave us in this 
trouble and care.” “God roAvard thee,” said she, “for that is 
Avhat I thought likely of tlicc.” * 

With this incident may bo compared Math’s treatment 
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of the maid Ooewin, who had been wronged by his 
nephews, Gwydion and Gilvaethwy : 

‘“Unto me they did wrong,** says Goewin, “and unto thee 
dishonour.” “ Verily,” Math replies, “ I will do to the utmost 
of my power concerning this matter. But first will I cause 
thee to have compensation, and then will I have amends made 
unto myself. As for thee, I will take thee to be my wife, and 
the possession of my dominions will I give unto thy hands.” * 
(Nutt’s cd., p. 64.) 

In these and similar examples of loyal behaviour towards 
women we find the beginnings of that ultimate ideal of 
chivalry which came to be embodied in such a character 
as Peredur, or Percival, pre-eminently the knight sans 
peur et sans repi'oche of the Welsh romances. If there 
is one ‘ purple patch * in the ‘ Mabinogion ’ better known 
than Another it is Pcredur’s description of ‘the lady 
whom best he loved ’ ; and, familiar though the pjissago 
may be in Lady Guest’s beautiful translation of it, wo 
cannot refrain from an attempt to give it hero in words 
as close to the original Welsh as we can find, Gwalchmai, 
the Gawain of French and English romance, is in quest 
of Peredur and finds him resting on his spear, deep in 
thought. 

‘ “ Did I know,” said Gw’alcliraai, “ that it were good unto 
thee as it is to mo, I would converse with thee. For I am 
(i messenger unto thee from Artliur, to bog of thee to 
come and sec him. And two men haves been on this errand 
before me.” “That is true,” rojdied Peredur, “and unamiably 
tlicy came. They fought with me, and that was not to my 
liking, for I was loth to be drawn from the thought that I 
was in. I was thinking of tlie lady whom best I loved ; and 
this is how I came to have her in my mind. I was looking 
upon the snow, and upon the raven, and upon the droi)S of 
the blood of tlie bird which the hawk had killed in the snow. 
And I was thinking that lier whiteness was like that of the 
snow, and that her hair and her eyebrows were as black as 
the raven, and that the two spots of red upon her cheeks 
were like the two drops of blood.” Said Gwalchmai, “No 
ignoble thought ^vas that, and I ^vondcr not that it was 
unpleasant to thee to be drawn from it.” ’ 

In one of the ‘ Pour Branches,’ however, we have an 
instance of harsh treatment meted out to a woman 
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which stands out in marked contrast to what we find 
elsewhere in the tales. The vengeance which the men of 
Matholwch, king of Ireland, took for the insult received 
by him in Britain ‘ was to drive Branwen from the same 
chamber with him, and to make her cook for the Court, 
and they caused the butcher, after he had cut up the 
meat, to come to her and to give her every day a blow 
upon the ear.* This, as it happens, is but a mild example 
of cruelty compared with two or three other incidents 
in the same story ; * and it will afford some consolation 
to those who are jealous for the Celt’s reputation for 
good manners to know that Mr Nutt and others find in 
‘Branwen’ many evidences of the sinister influence of 
Teutonic saga. 

One cannot leave the story of Branwen without 
allusion to the tragic fate of the heroine, which is told 
with a sirax)le pathos not easily matched in any literature. 
After obeying the command of Bran the Blessed that 
they should cut off his head, the seven survivors of his 
expedition to Ireland set sail for Britain. 

‘And Branwen twas the oightlx with them. And at Aber 
Alaw in Talebolyoii came they to land, and tlxero they stayed 
and toexk their rest. And she gazed upon Ireland and upon 
the Island of the Mighty, as much of them as she could sec. 
“Ah, Son of God I “ said she, “woe is me that cvei* I was born, 
for tAvo good islands liave been wasted because of me ! ” And 
she lieav(3d a great sigli and thei'CAvith brake her heart. And 
tliey made for her a four-sided grave, and buried her there on 
tlie banks of the AIuav.’ 

Although Kenan and Matthew Arnold, and others 
who have followed their lead, have written much about 
‘ the feeling for nature ’ revealed in the ‘ Mabinogion,’ 
it cannot bo said that nature has in these tales the 
imperious interest it had for Dafydd ap Gwilym, for 
example — the bard of the woodland, of the sunlight, 
of the birds — of whom we have written in a recent 
number of this Review. We find in them, indeed, not 
merely the ‘ weird pow’er and the fairy charm * of nature, 
but also something of that intimacy which transforms 
the brute creation into intelligent beings and the friends 

* E.g. Evnissyen’s slaughter of the two hundred Irish AA'anlors, and hia 
costing of Branwen’s child into the fire. 
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of man. Branwon, in her distress, rears a starling 
and teaches it to speak, and sends it over to the Island 
of the Mighty with a message to her brother. In 
‘Kulhwch and Olwen,* Gwrhyr, ‘the interpreter of 
languages,* and his companions, in the course of their 
search for the lost Mahon, the son of Modron, come to 
seek information, in turn, from a stag, a thrush, an owl, 
an eagle, and a salmon. And, surely, nowhere else can 
we readily find so charming an example of instinctive 
comradeship between man and beast as the following, 
from the same story : 

‘ And as GAvy thy r, the son of GreidaAvl, was one day walk- 
ing over a mountain, he heard a wailing and a grievous 
cry; and it Avas pity to luiar it. And straightAvay he hied 
him to the place, and A\dien he came there he drcAv out his 
SAVord and cut the ant-hill close to the ground ; and so he 
saved them from the lire. And the ants said unto liim, “ Take 
unto thoo Cod’s blessing and our oAvn, and Avhat man can 
never compass, that Avill aa^c give unto tliee.” And they 
afterAvards brought the nine vessels full of linseed, Avidch 
Yspaddaden Pen KaAvr had enjoined upon KulliAVch, all of 
full measure save that one seed Avas lacking; and that the 
lame ant brought in before night.’ 

It is the ‘fairy charm ’ of nature, perhaps, lhf»t enters 
into the famous description of Olwen, Avhoso hands and 
fingers were ‘fairer than the blossoms of the wood- 
anernono amidst the spniy of the meadoAv fountain,’ and 
Avho caused ‘ four Avhite trefoils to spring up wherever 
she trod ’ ; and into that of BlodeuAvedd — ‘ Flower-face ’ — 
the maiden formed from ‘ the blossoms of the oak, and 
the blossoms of the broom, and the blossoms of the 
meadow-sweet, the fairest find the most graceful that 
man ever saw.’ There are not many such fanciful 
touches as these, however, in the ‘ Mabinogion ’ ; and, 
while they take us through forests and streams and 
floAvored meadows without number, what wo miss is an 
eye for nature in her variety of detail and colour. This 
is all the more remarkable because the story-tellers, in 
their descriptions of castle halls, of knights’ accoutre- 
ments, of women’s dress and the like, revel in gorgeous 
colour and in minute enumeration of details. No one 
can read the ‘ Dream of KhonabAvy,* for example, without 
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'being astonished by what Mr Nutt calls its ^ craft of 
miniature painting, carried out with such infinite perfec- 
tion of formal detail, such glowing and pellucid purity of 
colour.’ To all this the landscape serves but as a hazy 
background, not indeed an inhospitable land of phantoms 
and ‘beckoning shadows dire’— for the heroes of the 
‘Mabinogion’ penetrate everywhere open-eyed and un- 
afraid — but a vast featureless country of no definite 
latitude or clime. This, perhaps, only the better serves 
the purpose of romantic ‘ illusion,’ for it is a truism that 
fairyland vanishes at the touch of a too precise and 
formal artist. Whether some of the old Welsh story- 
tellers arc conscious dealers in ‘ nature-myths ’ is a subject 
of concern to a few intrepid students ; for ourselves this 
aspect of their ‘ feeling for nature ’ x^ossesvses little attrac- 
tion. Kulhwch , we are told, represents the bard, or perhaps 
more Man ; and the long series of labours in his quest of 
!, Olwen symbolises his efforts to master the secret of nature 
and to subdue her to his uses and his will. Wo doubt it ; 
but we would rather leave the solution of the problem to 
better interpreters of allegory than wo can x)retend to be. 

‘ Kulhwch and Ohveii,* forming wdth the ‘ Dream of 
Rhonabwy’ the group which Mr Nutt entitles ‘Arthur, 
Champion of Britain,’ is at once the most fascinating and 
the most difficult tale in the whole body of old Cymric 
literature. Mr Nutt claims it to be, in its matter, ‘of 
prehistoric antiquity, far transcending in age any historic 
Arthur,’ and, ‘ saving the finest tales of the “ Arabian 
Nights,” the greatest romantic fairy-tale, oven in its 
present fragmentary condition, the world has ever knowm.’ 
Arthur in this romance appears in a milieu almost, if not 
quite, totally unaffected by Anglo-Norman and French 
, influences. With many of the attributes of a fairy king, 
overcoming strange and monstrous enemies by his own 
and his followers’ magic, he is lord of w’hat is to the 
story-teller a very determinate realm. One of the most 
notable features of ‘ Kulhwoh and Olwen ’ is the preci- 
sion of its topography. Even now, with the help of 
so resourceful a guide as Professor Rhys,* w'o have no 
difficulty in locating most of its place-names on our maps. 
The topography becomes most x^^^i't-icular and ascertain- 

* See his tracing of the route of the boar hunt in * Celtic Folklore,’ ii, 

^ Vol. 392t 2 B 
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able in the account of the boar hunt, or, the ‘ Hunting of 
Twrch Trwyth ’ — the Porcxis Troit of Nennius — which is 
one of the main incidents of the story ; and one cannot 
help coming to Professor Rhys’s conclusion that one of 
the objects of the original story-teller was to find either 
a true or a plausible account for certain place-names.* It; 
is after guiding us, with a Avealth of philological comment 
and of illustrations drawn from modem Welsh folklore, 
along the track of ‘ Twrch Trwyth ’ that Professor Rhys 
breaks olT into a luminous generalisation which provc^s 
that even he is not so exclusively preoccaipied with 
philology as to be incapable of an occasional ‘ belletristic ’ 
excursion. 

‘The conniioii point ot view fmai wliicli oiir ancestors liked 
to look at the scenery around them is wi ll illustrated by t he 
fondness of tlie Goidel, in Wales and Ireland alike, for inci- 
dents to explain his placo-naines. recpiired the tojx)- 

graphy — indeed, ho requires it still, and henct^ the activity cd* 
the local etymologist-— to connote story or history: In' ninst 
Jiave something that will impart to the cold light of phy deal 
nature, riviu* and lake, moor and mountain,, a wanner tint, a 
dasJi of tli(^ patlietic element, a touch of the human, borrowed 
from the liglit and shade of the world of imagination in 
which lie lives and dreams.’ 

Even more remarkable than the topograph i(’al detail 
of ‘ ivulhwch and Olwon ’ is the congeries of fabulous 
names which the story-teller lias grouped around Arthur. 
This feature is, possibly, evidence of the somewhat late 
redaction of the tale as wo ]iav(^ it, for it nuninds one of 
the long catalogue of names found in GeolTrey, inspired 
hy the ambition to exalt Arthur to a pedestal of dignity 
and imperial inlluciice equal to, if not greater than, any- 
thing claimed for Alexander or (Jliurleinagne. Rut here, 
as mucli as anywliere else in the tale, the story-tc*ll(‘i* is 
drawing upon a paljiably archaic body of tradit ions, ofb'ii 
upon the barest remnants of some lost sugn^ and seeking 
to give some now life to personages whoso names alone 
are obscurely syllabled on the sands and shores of old 
romance. It is curious to notice, as a subsidiary trait, 

• Obvious examples of the same motive are also found in the ‘Four 
Branches.’ Rhys calls attention to one of them in ‘Celtic Folklore,* ii, 525* 
Cf. also ‘Talebolyon’ <Nutt’s ed., p. .‘U) and ‘Llech Grouw* (ib. p, 90). 
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that the story-teller appears to delight, as Geoffrey but 
too plainly does, in taking liberties with his fantastic 
material, and in giving the rein to a deliberately mis- 
chievous humour. Thus Gwevyl, the son of Gwestad, 
‘on the day that ho was sad, would let one of his lips 
drop below his waist, while he turned up the other like a 
cap upon his head.* Kai is described as having several 
‘ peculiarities,’ of which not the least remarkable was the 
heat of his body, so that, ‘ when it rained hardest, what- 
ever he carried remained dry for a handhreadth above and 
a handbreadth below his hand ; and when his (jompanions 
were coldest it was to them as fuel witli which to light 
ihejir fire.’ Clust, the son of Chistveinad, ‘ though he were 
buried seven cubits beneath the earth, would hear the 
ant fifty miles off rise from her nest in the morning.* 
There is, however, no mistaking the antiquity of what the 
story-teller works in ; and it is a passage from ‘ Kulhwch 
and Ohven’ that leads Matthew Arnold to make the elo- 
quent comment, already quoted, on the archaic character 
of the ‘ Mahinogioii * as a whole. 

Tile most attractive, albeit, perhaps, the most debat- 
able, part of Professor lihys's studies in Celtic folklore is 
his tlieory as to the origin of tliis archaic, material. His 
contention, briefly stated, is that the ‘ Mabinogion * — that 
is to say the ‘Four Branches’ iind their kindred Welsh 
stories — are of Goidelic origin, ‘ coming from this country's 
GoidcLs, who never migrated to the sister island, but re- 
mained hero eventually to adopt Brythonic speech.’ It 
is on this jioiiit that Ih’ofessor llhys meets Avith most 
opposition, as other Celtic scholars maintain Avith much 
shoAV of learning that the only Goidels avIio oA^er came to 
this country Avero Goidelic invaders from Ireland; and 
tlijit the Welsh stories AAxro borroAAX*d from the Irish some 
time about the ninth century, and Avere preseiwed, Avith 
embellislimentH and additions, by oral reciters. 

Professor Rhys's defence of his theory carries him far ; 
^md his final chapter on ‘Race in Folklore and Myth* 
opens up a track of ethnological and philological specula- 
tion along which fcAV scholars indeed are Avell enough 
equipped to venture with safety. Certain peculiarities 
of Welsh syntax, and some of the curious physiological 
traits of the Welsh people, haA'e led Professor Rhys and 
others to assign a non-Aryan origin to certain linguistic 

2 R 2 
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and racial characteristics of the Celtic stock. The race 
to whose influence he attaches most signiflcance is that of 
the Piets, a race ‘ with affinities that appear to be Libyan, 
possibly Iberian.* ‘It is the widely spread race of the 
Piets, conquered by the Celts of the Celtican or Goidelic 
branch and amalgamating with their conquerors in the 
course of time, that has left its non-Aryan impress on 
the syntax of the Celtic languages of the British Isles.’ 
Professor Rhys connects the Piets with the literature 
with which we have been dealing by claiming that to 
them belonged the great family groups figuring in the 
‘Mabinogion* and in the corresponding class of Irish 
stories. 

Fortunately, to appreciate the ‘ Mabinogion ’ it is un- 
necessary to be able to follow the exports in ethnology 
and comparative philology along these devious paths. 
Lovers of literature are quite at their ease in reading 
these ingenuous tales, 

‘ Contented if they may enjoy 
The things which others undorstand.’ 

f 

Not to everybody is given the insatiable curiosity to cx- 
I)lore the source of a myth or to determine the signifi- 
cance of a place-name. Our own experience in reading 
the ‘Mabinogion,’ under the shadow of the fomiidable 
mass of critical apparatus built u]} around them, reminds 
us of nothing more than of old Mr Edwards’s reflection 
upon the philosophical humour of Dr Johnson : ‘ I have 
tried, too, in my time to be a philosopher, but, I don’t 
know how, cheerfulness was always breaking in.’ Wc, 
too, have tried hard, and seldom without profit, to 
k<^ep pace with Professor Rhys and the rest in their 
deep mythological and linguistic excursions, but wo 
must confess to having often been obliged to desist, 
exhausted if not despondent. When we turn, however, 
to the limpid Welsh narrative of the Red Book, or to 
the graceful pages of Lady Charlotte Guest, our cheer- 
fulness inevitably returns. For, after all, the charm of 
the ‘ Mabinogion ’ lies in their simple literary beauty and 
in their unrivalled power of transporting us into that 
enchanted world in which roankind, in its less strenuous 
taioments, will delight to wander to the end of time* 
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Art. X.— THE ROMAN INDEX. 

1. Indeoc Librorum Prohibitorum, SSmi D, N. Leonis 

XIII jtissu et auctoritate recognitus et editus, Rome: 

Typis Vaticanis, 1900. 

2. Her Index der Verbotenen Bilcher. Von Dr Fr. Hein- 
rich Reusch. Bonn, 1883-1885. 

.3. Das Kirchliche BiicherverboL Von Joseph Fessler. 

Freiburg im Breisgau : Herder, 1869. 

And other works. 

By his Constitution ‘ Ofliciorum ct Munorum * of January 
2r)tli, 1897, Leo XIII abrogated the rules of the Council of 
Trent which had regard to the printing, reading, and 
(‘(insure of books in the Latin Church, i)utting forth in 
ilioir stead fifteen chapters or forty-nine ordinances of 
liis own. The aim of this somewhat elaborate legislation, 
as the Pontiff declared, was to make the observance of 
the law more feasible, by accommodating its provisions 
to modem times. But the Homan Index had lately 
uiidei’goiH? a searching criticism at the hands of Professor 
Reusch of Bonn, whoso monumental and exhaustive work 
assumes almost the character of what was once termed 
a ‘detection,’ so great is the disorder and so numerous 
ar(j the slips whicli it lays bare in every edition of that 
famous catalogue, from 1559, when it was originally 
published, down to 1881, its last api)earance under the 
old rules. Professor Reusch drew the eyes of scholars 
everywhere to this remarkable state of things ; and it 
cannot be doubted that he stirred up the Roman Congre- 
gations themselves to attemj)t a task for which ho had 
placed the necessary learning at their disposal. A now 
Index was jxccordingly announced. It saw the light on 
September 17th, 1900, and, thanks in no small measure 
to the animadversions of Reusch, it is ffir the least in- 
accurate that has ever been given to the world. Apostolic 
Letters enjoining it on the faithful ushered it in ; a pro- 
logue by Father Thomas Esser, the Dominican secretary 
of the Index, explained its use and method. We will 
point out, as wo go forward, the changes which have 
thus been effected in the Roman censorship ; but wo 
propose, first of all, to sketch its general history since the 
invention of printing. 
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That history, as might havo been anticipated, begins 
ill Ehineland. Gutenberg had finished the Latin Bible, 
his first production, not later than 1456, Yet twenty- 
three years elapsed ere Sixtus IV, on March 17th, 1479, 
empowered the Rector and Dean of the University of 
Cologne to inflict spiritual penalties on the ‘printers, 
purchasers, and readers of heretical books.’ Against this 
regulation the booksellers of Cologne petitioned, by their 
procurator in Rome, but without success. Alexander VI 
confirmed the edict in 1501. .Henneberg, Archbishop of 
Mayence, a munificent patron of learning, ordained in 
January 1486 that no translations of Greek, Latin, or 
other works should be nuxde into the vulgar tongue ex- 
cei)t with the approval of four masters — one for each of 
the faculties — in the University of Erfurt. This decree 
was meant to hinder the unlicensed printing of liturgical 
and Canon-law books, but especially of the German 
Scriptures, at that time widely diffused in their various 
l)ortions among the middle and upper classes. 

The earliest known censure of a printed book daics, 
however, from Venice and the year 149J, when Franco, 
Bishop of Treviso, acting as papal legate, singled out 
for reproof the ‘Monarchia* of Antonio Roselli and tlio 
‘ Theses ’ of Pico della Mirandola, Under pain of ex(*om- 
munication these works, Avherever found, were to be 
burnt in the principal church; they might nevermore 
be printed, bought, or retained. The venom of Roselli’s 
treatise, which was dedicated to Foscari, Doge of Venice, 
consisted in its maintaining the juristical or conciliar 
view of papal authority ; it heads the long scries doomed 
on this account to figure among prohibited writings. 
Pico was charged with heresy, but submitted, and won 
his absolution from the Pope in 149J. 

Alexander VI, of whom it is curious to read in such 
a connexion, inaugurated the new censorship by his 
bull, ‘Inter Multiplices,’ of June 1st, 1501, addressed to 
the Bishops of Cologne, Mayence, Treves, and Magdeburg. 
He allowed the manifold benefits of the printing-press, 
deplored its abuses, and forbade publication of any kind 
soever without leave obtained from the Ordinary, who 
was himself bound to have the volumes examined by 
competent persons. The penalty was excommunication 
and a fine in money, to bo paid into the Apostolic ex- 
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chequer. Nor was that all. Books heretofore published, 
if suspect of heresy, must be given up, searched into, and, 
if found culpable, suppressed and burnt. This decree 
was to affect communities, universities, and colleges, no 
Tess than individuals ; if necessary, the secular arm might 
bo invoked, in which case it would share half the fine for 
its exertions. Leo X, in the fifth Lateran Council, May 
nrd, 1515, on similar grounds, appointed the Master of the 
Sacred Palace censor in Rome and the Papal Stfites, and 
committed an equal authority to diocesan bishops and 
other inquisitors. Books not so licensed were to be 
destroyed ; the printers of them might be suspended 
during a year from business, paying meanwhile a hundred 
ducats to the ‘ fabrica ’ of St Peter’s and, of course, lying 
under excommunication. 

In 1512 Hennann van Ryswick, a secular priest, was 
burnt with his books at the Hague. One of his judges 
was Hoogstraaten the inquisitor, whose ten years’ cam- 
paign against Keuchlin, though illustrating our present 
subject, cannot detain us now. Enough that, on June 
2:ird, 1520, Ileuchlin’s ‘ Augensxnegcr was at last con- 
demned by Leb X, and that Paul IV reckoned its author 
among lujretics of the second class in 1550. It is remark- 
able that his ‘ Speculum ’ should apiiear only under a 
French title in Benedict XIV’s list of 1757. However, 
it may be fairly set down as the first book of any import- 
ance submitted to the Roman tribunals. This honour 
will be disputcid by a much more famous volume, to 
which Reuchlin furnished an occasion, the ‘Epistles of 
Obscure ]M(‘n,’ a work associated with Ulrich von Hutten, 
but in largo part composed by Crotus Rubianus. Bold, 
amusing, and not seldom highly indecorous, that collec- 
tion of satires on the monks and on a scholar Avhose 
I’oputation it has unjustly dimmed, Ortuin Gratius, fell 
under the scmtonci? of Leo X in 1517. The Louvain 
Index of 1558 transfixed it ; but it escaped the observa- 
tion of Paul IV, and was not again jiroscribed in Rome 
before the days of Clement VI IL Reuchlin, therefore, is 
still entitled to the first place among the condemned. 

As a herald merely of Luther — we hasten to add ; for 
it was with the Austin friars ninely-live theses on 
Indulgences, and with the hull, ‘ Exurgo Doniine,’ of June 
15th, 1520, that the worlds debate seriously opened, 
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which four centuries of argument by fire and sword and 
printing-press have not concluded. In the Middle Ages 
heretics had snatched from the burning only the scantiest 
tale of volumes. Until now they had printed very little. 
But while the ancient classics commanded a market in 
Italy and absorbed the minds of men like Bembo and 
Sadoleto, the great German book-fairs were to be flooded 
with publications in the vernacular which disputed or 
denied innumerable points of Canon Law and Homan 
dogma. Luther led the way when, in 1519, he i)ut out a 
book of 488 pages dealing with Indulgences, the Eucharist, 
and Confession. Censured immediately at Cologne and 
Louvain, as Avell as by the Sorbonne in 1521, tlie volume 
is no longer extant. But on a memorable day in Deceinber 
1520 Luther himself, acting the inquisitor’s part, publicly 
cast into the fire Pope Leo’s bull, the Canon Law itself 
and the writings of Eck ^lnd Emser. Aleander retorted 
with the burning of Luther’s works in Belgium and 
along the banks of the Rhine— ‘a beautiful execution,’ as 
he called it. In the place of Navona at Homo the spectiudo 
was lieightened by making an axdo-de-fd of the reformer s 
effigy. Objections were raised by Wolscy in London that 
ho had not the papal authorisation for a similar act ; but 
Loo X at once granted him the additional powers, and 
the books were burnt at Paul’s, with King Henry’s leave, 
Bishop Fisher preaching the sermon. It is significant 
of the times, no less than of the canonical rcuitine, that 
Aleander would not grant even to Erasmus the per- 
mission, which that scholar sought, to make himself 
acquainted with Luther’s pamphlets. He was compelled 
to ask it directly of the Pope through Paolo Bombasio. 

In accordance with long-established usage, the secular 
arm was now called upon to enforce ecclesiastical judg- 
ments. Housed up by Aleander, Charles V, on May 8th, 
1521, issued the Edict of Worms in condemnation of 
Luther, his followers, and their ‘libellous writings,’ which 
were assimilated to acts of high treason. But, except in 
Bavaria, the edict was not very strictly observed. In 
fact, during the next thirty years no real censorship of 
Protestant books could be established among Germans. 
The so-called Peace of Religion altered, but did not, from a 
Roman point of view, greatly improve the situation. It 
seemed to indicate that henceforward two natibns would 
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exist side by side in the Empire, each putting to the ban 
what the other believed. Toleration, whether of books 
or of persons, was foreign to the age. German writings, 
therefore, almost until we come within sight of the Thirty 
Years* war, continued to engage the attention, though less 
and less accessible to the study, of divines in Rome. Those 
which were composed in Latin could be understood ; the 
religious utterances of heretics in the vernacular must 
surely be unsound ; what they published might be known 
from the market catalogues, and the sum total might be 
transferred to the Roman Index, now forming by accre- 
tions from i)articular lists, from the ‘ placets ’ of Charles 
V at Brussels, the decisions of Louvain, Cologne, and 
Antwei*p, and the judgments of the Spanish Inquisition, 
ill which these latter were frequently embodied. 

The first catalogue deserving to be considered nn 
orderly ‘index librorum proliibitorum * is that of Louvain, 
published in 1510 by direction of Charles V. It exhibits 
a series of Bibles in Latin, French, and Low Dutch, 
together with an alphabetical list of other Latin prints, 
and of works forbidden in the Inqierial ‘placet’ of 1540. 
A second Lou\^iin Index, four years later, was due to the 
University, not to the school of divines. It condemned, 
without distinction, all the writings of heresiarchs (Haiqd- 
ketzei'), imd included among these Bucer, Bullinger, Calvin, 
and Peter Martyr. This Index, adopted in 1551 by Valdes, 
the Spanish inquisitor, was taken over by the Venetian, 
and carried thence into the Roman. Perhaps the best 
known name in it, besides those we have recited, is that 
of Cornelius Agrippa, sceptic and dabbler in the black art. 
In 154() as many as twenty-five Latin Bibles and three 
New Testaments were forbidden at Louvain; in 1550 
only one, tliat of Robert Estienne, ‘with double trans- 
lation and notes ’ ; but in almost every instance, as Pro- 
fessor Reusch justly observes, the censure fell upon those 
notes or references whicli had become the stalking- ground 
of anti-Roman polemics. No Index appeared in Germany, 
except a short one drawn up by the synods of Cologne, 
1549-1550, until that of Miinster in 1582. But, in general, 
Works were prohibited, including school-books, satirical 
poems, and ‘familiar dialogues,’ in which the new opinions 
found expression. 

Prance, with its tradition of royal omnipotence, has 
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never formally accepted the Homan Index; and it is often 
supposed that Francis I looked favourably on the Eef orma- 
tion. But though a ‘ patron of letters and learned men,* 
ho was also, as Mark Pattison rightly affirms, ‘the author 
of a series of edicts, each rising above its predecessor in 
the comprehensiveness of its clauses and the rigour of its 
penalties, for restraining the liberty of the press.* The 
French inquisitors, of whom wo hear much after 1524, 
were royal officers — two councillors and two doctors of 
divinity, named by the Parliament of Paris, by the Bishop 
of Paris and other prelates, who were compelled to bestow 
ui)on them judicial authority. Clement VII, in 1525, found 
himself under the necessity of approving them, and hence- 
forth they were entitled, not without a touch of irony, 
‘ judges delegated by the Pope.* Books were handed over 
for examination to the Sorbonne, and, if deemed guilty, 
the Parliament published their names. Prom March 1521 
onwards a previous censure was required for all books 
dealing with religion. In 1542 this condition was extended 
by the Parliament to all publications of whatever kind. 
Francis I, by lettors-patent in 1534, had own threatened 
with death any printer who should dare to publish liis 
work before s<;ekiiig the royal imprunatiir ; but this 
‘ senseless ferocity * overshot its mark, and Parliament 
would not register the decree. An ordinance of 1547 
submitted all books on Holy Scrij)ture to the ]av*liminary 
judgment of the Sorbonne; and the Edict <.f (Jhatcaii- 
briand, in 1551, exhibited a summary of repressive legis- 
lation in twenty-one articles, whicli dealt with authors, 
printers, readers, and l)ooksellers in rigorous terms and 
in the most arbitrary fashion. These enactments re- 
mained in full force until 1577, when the Edict of Peace, 
confirmed by Henry IIT, to some extent modified them 
in favour of his evangelical subje(*,ts. The Sorbonne drew 
up several lists of censured books between 1544 and 1551, 
and thus contributed to form the Roman Index of Paul 
IV. We have named Robert Estienne, whoso twenty years’ 
struggle with the Sorbonne ended in his i light to Geneva. 
In his company may be mentioned the unwearied trans- 
lator and commentator on Scripture, Lo Fovro d’EtapIoS) 
a French Tyndalo, more fortunate than the English, since 
only his books, and not himself, were tfiken in execution. 
Le Fevre escaped to Strassburg and died an exile in 1636. 
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His versions of the Bible, when revised and corrected at 
Louvain, were not forbidden. 

By this time the reaction which was to bring forth 
the Council of Trent had begun in Rome. Its leader was 
that obstinate but sincere enthusiast Cardinal Caraffa, 
Bishop of Chicti, who exercised no small influence over 
the once worldly-minded Paul III. On his recommenda- 
tion six cardinals, himself at their head, were ai)pointed 
in 1542 as ‘Commissioners and inquisitors of the faith 
throughout the whole Christian republic on both sides of 
the Alps.’ In what relation these inquiaitores general 
isfiimi stood towards the great and independent Spanish 
tribunal, we shall consider by and by ; their jurisdiction 
was, in the event, (*onfined pretty much to Italy and, at 
last, to the States of the Church. They proceeded in 1543 
to lay ‘their commands on booksellers in Romo and the 
peninsula, forbidding them to sell heretical works under 
pain of excommunication, a fine of one thousand ducats, 
conliscation of the books, and three strokes with the lash. 
I’or a second oiYence the bookseller was suspended from 
business. In l;ke manner all printers and custom-house 
ollicers were threatened with fines and deprivation should 
they reproduce or admit from abroad works of an unsound 
tendency. The impiisitor of Ferrara, Brother Thomas 
Maria, was deputed to search in all libraries, printing- 
ollices, bookshops, private houses, churches, and convents, 
for prohibited volumes, and to burn them in imblic or 
otherwise as ho miglit deem expedient. Julius III, in 
1550, went farther still, lie revoked all permissions to 
keep or read forbuhhm books — they were allowed even to 
iinpiisitors only during their term of otlice — and ordered 
them to bo given up within sixty days. In what degree 
this difficult mandate was fulfilhul it would be interesting 
to learn ; like others of as perem])tory a kind, it was, no 
doubt, evaded, or for private considerations underwent 
relaxation in the case of students or officials, to whom 
a certain acquaintance with the state of opinion in 
northern Europe was necessary. Not less indispensable 
were the editioi?s of classical w'orks, nay, of the Greek or 
Latin Bible and the Fathers, issued by reformed scholars. 
The claims of learning, the duties of controversy itself, 
must have speedily made such ordinances as those of 
J ulius III a dead letter. 
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Caraffa was elected Pope in 1555, at the age of seventy- 
nine, and assumed the name of Paul IV. His policy 
may be stated in a sentence ; it was resistance, repression, 
and reform. He quarrelled even with Philip II. The 
Spaniards had found a way to reconcile with an orthodoxy 
beyond suspicion their national independence in Church 
and State. Nothing would persuade them to allow the 
jurisdiction of Roman inquisitors or Roman Index 
wherever their flag waved ; and Sicily, Naples, the 
Milanese, the Netherlands, obeyed only those edicts which 
were countersigned by the Escurial or its lieutenants. 
Other Italian powers, and Venice in x)articular, disputed 
or remoulded the orders issued from Rome; while Prance^, 
which had long maintained its Uallican x^rivileges, de- 
olined to admit the bull ‘In C(xma Domini,’ ai)pointed its 
own inquisitorial ofllcers, refused the discipline of th(^ 
Council of Trent, and under Henry of Navarre came to 
terms with its Protestants. 

Under an energcdic chief like Ghislii»ri, afterw^ards 
Pius V, the Inquisition might exercise on susx)ected x»er- 
sons and denounced books severe acts of repression ; to 
these, undoubtedly, it was owdng that movomonts in the 
direction of free-thought came to an end among Italians. 
Fonzio, the Minorite, was executed by drowning at Venice 
in 1562; Carncsecchi perished in 1567; Hruno w'as burnt 
with his writings at Rome in 1600 ; and Vannini at Tou- 
louse in 162;k Hut the scheme of a groat centiY« 1 authority 
sitting in Rome, and judging by ecumenical decree the 
entire literature of heresy or unbelief, could never bo ful- 
filled. During the first fifty years of the Index it was, to 
some extent, on its trial ; and every Protestant writer 
in’ight hope for condemnation in solemn form at Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva, w hero the Inquisition held its Thurs- 
day sessions, or in the Vatican itself, under the Pope’s 
presidency. When the seventeenth century saw an un- 
conquerable Holland, a Puritan England, a German Em- 
pire wrapt in cannon-smoke, these Roman Congregations 
abandoned the enterprise which Paul IV had taken up so 
vigorously. Their censures of Protestant works or j^ersoiis 
became rare and fitful ; they turned to domestic quarrels ; 
and the Index for three hundred yeart past has served in 
the main as a pillory of Catholic writers debited in Rome 
by enemies of their own house. 
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Paul IV issued the first papal Index in 1559. It had 
been printed two years before, and it owed much to the 
catalogues already named, while borrowing also from those 
of Milan and Venice in 1554. Lists of medieval heretics 
liad been furnished to the latter by Bernard Lutzenburg 
(1522), who himself relied on Eymerics ‘Directorium 
Inquisitorum.* For modems, Gesner’s ‘Bibliotheca’ and 
‘ Appendix ’ (1545-1555) were consulted ; and all corre- 
spondents found in the letters of QScolampadius and 
Zwingli (1536) went to swell the throng without further 
examination. One consequence of this hasty proceeding 

Venice 'was that the Itoman Index fell into strange 
confusion. It fixed upon writers of no authority, con- 
demned, under pompous Latin titles, German fly-sheets of 
a few pages, included without warrant orthodox Catholics 
such as Geiler of Koysersberg, and some who had not 
published on religious matters at all. To what extent 
this state of things has been remedied by the Index of 
Leo XIII is a difficult enquiry. 

We road in his first chapter that 

‘all books cou(Wniued before 1000 a.d. by the Pope or an 
(ik'uiueiiical Council, and not recorded in this new (jataloguc, 
stand condemned as liitlierto, exceiot those permitted in the 
present general decrees.’ 

But, since no details are given, the critical task of judging 
between clean and unclean, with the ancient list in hand, 
still awaits fulfilment ; and the process is intricate. 

From the outset much confusion was introduced by 
adopting a twofold and irreconcilable arrangement of 
classes and axithors. The recension was to be alphabetical, 
but under each lettc.r came three categories : first, the 
heresiarchs, all whose writings, on whatever subject, 
past or future, were prohibited; second, writers some 
of whoso productions fell under the law as tending to 
heresy or impiety — these wore often works of magic, to 
which were added books dangerous to morals ; third, 
other wTitings, chiefly /iiionynious, but unwholesome in 
their doctrine. The first class was made up of mere 
names, such as Luther, MelancKthon, and Rabelais, with 
particular mention of Erasmus, who holds an anomalous 
position in the Index, as he did in his lifetime, between the 
rival camps of theologians. One hundred of these names 
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were taken from Gesner, with curious misprints and 
little regard to what they denoted. Under ‘ Libri ’ in the 
third class more general prohibitions follow. All publica- 
tions of the last forty years are condemned which do not 
bear the names of author and j)riutcr, with date and 
place ; and all books, it is said, must henceforward be 
subject to previous censure. The Fathers of Trent, in 
1546, while condemning anonymous works, had required 
censorship only for religious productions. 

Furthermore, according to the Paulino statutes, every 
kind of pseudo-mantic literature was to be rooted out; pas- 
quils against Pope, Church, saints, and sacraments were 
denounced ; many Latin editions of the Scriptures sliaixjd 
the same fate; and no Bibles in the vulgar idiom — 
German, French, Italian, English, and Flemish are s[)i‘citied 
— might be printed or used without licence; from the Holy 
Office. Moreover, sixty-one printeis Avero now named as 
heretical, and all works emanating from their ty])cs 
forbidden. With the exception of Bobert Kstienno and 
F. Bruccioli of Venice, these Avere all (h;rinans ; sevtml H*n 
of them kept their rank in the iirst class of henjsiarclis 
during the Avhole period, from 1551) to 19(10. In the new 
Index they no longer lind a place. Albert of Brandenhiirg 
and Henry VIII figure alongside of these jiiechanics, 
while Philip of Hes^se stands beloAV them in the second 
order. Beza is overlooked; but Staupitz, A\ho died in 
the Roman conimunion, makes uj> for Beza’s absence. To 
the second rank are assigned comparatively few, among 
them Raymund do Sahunde (or ‘do Sal)audia’), Avhoso 
‘Natural Theology,’ translated and afterwards criticiscjcl 
by Montaigne, is familiar to eA'cry reader of the ‘ Essays.’ 
But Ave feel vsomo astonishment on seeing hero ‘Merlin 
the Englishman’s Book of Obscure Visions,’ the ‘Fahl(‘s 
of Ogier the Dane,’ and ‘Arthur of Ih'itain.’ King Artluir 
abode among the lieresiar<dis until Benedict XIV put in 
his stead a certain Thomas Arturus, avIio ilourishod in the 
sixteenth century. Tlic tliird class is chiefly concerned 
with pamphlets, satires, and occasional pieces bearing on 
the history of the time, that are now known scarcely even 
to the curious in literature. 

But so large a proscription of authors, and such nii 
intended ruin of the great printing-houses, struck amaze- 
ment into all who read or heard of the Pauline Index. 
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fHow can you dream of publishing new books,’ wrote the 
orthodox Latinius, in January 1550, from Rome, to his friend 
Masius, ‘ in a time when nearly all the old are taken away ? 
For years to come, I fancy, none of our people will write 
anything but letters.’ 

And he says of the late regulations, ‘ Shall I term them a 
shipwreck or a burning up of literature? ’ A cleric dared 
to remind Cardinal Gliislieri that even in Spain volumes 
such as students could not go without were expurgated, 
not reduced to ashes. The cry went abroad, and was 
echoed by men like Bullinger, that the Pope was burning 
all Erasmus, and would make a holocaust of Jerome and 
Cyprian, smirched by Erasmian commentaries. Literally 
to execute the decree became impossible. On Pauls death, 
in August 1559, a mob invaded the prison of the Inquisi- 
tion, released seventy-two captives, and wounded Scotti 
the iiKiuisitor. At Naples and Milan the Spanish viceroys 
refused to publish the Index. Florence protested against 
it on commercial grounds. In Paris the Sorbonne delayed 
printing it indefinitely. In Venice it apx)ears never to 
have been in l‘orce. Spain would not suffer it to be 
printed. The Council of Trent acknowledged that it laid 
an excessive burden on learned men. Ghislieri, by com- 
mand of Pius IV in 1561, so far qualified it as to permit 
non-Catholic editions of the Fathers and other inoffensive 
writings to be used by licensed readers, on condition that 
names, observations, summaries, scholia, and the like, 
furnished by heretics of the first class to such works, had 
been previously erased or made thoroughly illegible. 
Volumes which have undergone this process may still be 
met with in libraries ; and there was a standing rule that 
in all old books ex)ithcts or additions which gave honour 
to enemies of the faith should bo struck out. 

On tlu? whole, this attenqit at an Index j)rovod un- 
successful, When the Fathers of Trent assembled a third 
time, in 1 562, they were empowered by a pai)al brief to 
take up the problem once more. In its fourth session, as 
we have seen, hold in April 1546, and concerned with the 
authority of the Vulgate, the Council had ordained a 
previous censorship of religious works. In 1562 a com- 
mission was appointed, consisting of four archbishops, 
nine bishops, the generals of the Augustinians and Obscr- 
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vantines, and a Benedictine abbot. The Archbishop 
of Prague was president, and was the only German in- 
cluded, as he complains in his remarkable correspon- 
dence with the Emperor. After much discussion, the 
‘ ton rules ’ were agreed on ; the Pauline Index was to bo 
amended; and an expurgated edition to be prepared of 
writers so unlike as Erasmus, Boccaccio, and Savonarola. 
Of these literary undertakings no result came. Nor 
did the Council itself pass a distinct sentence on the 
authors in question. It accepted the general rules, 
and left subsequent measures to the discretion of the 
Holy See ; from which we conclude that the Index 
of Pius IV, published after the Council had broken up, 
was a papal rather than a synodical document. Those 
who drew it up were chiefly Italians and Spaniards. Yet 
Philip II, in October 1562, objected that Spain liad an 
Index of its own ; his ambassador at Trent, Count Luna, 
wrought against the Commission ; Vargas protested on 
his behalf in Romo ; and Pius IV promised that nothing 
should be done without the King s knowledge. A year 
was spent in correcting the errors of Paul TV's catalogue ; 
but still Erasmus gave trouble ; ho could be neither 
acquitted nor condemned ; and the official a(;ts of German 
Diets were equally embarrassing, as the Archbishop of 
Prague wrote to his master. All along, few had been 
called to Trent who ‘understood the mauTiers or the 
heresies of the Germans,’ said this good archbishop. But 
the majority were of opinion that heretical writings 
needed no fresh examination. The amended Index came 
out with Apostolic authority in March 1 564 ; it has ever 
since, through some hundred editions, afforded the ground- 
Vvork of the catalogues which, in Leo XIII s recension, 
are gathered up and renewed. 

Of the ten rules established at Trent, this may be taken 
as the sum. All writings forbidden by popes or councils 
previous to 1515 remained in that state, except, added 
Sixtus V, ‘ those which, despite their errors, the Church 
allowed as witnesses to her customs and traditions.* 
Reference is indicated to the Formulary of Gelasius (496), 
which, however, did not forbid the reading of authors, 
but rejected them as unsound. Nearly all books con- 
demned in the medieval period were mentioned by the 
Index of 1564. Writings of heresiarchs were prohibited 
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without distinction ; but the task was left to inquisitors 
of deciding whether all works, or only those dealing with 
religion, were proscribed in particular cases. Transla- 
tions of the Fathers, by heretics of the first category, 
were permitted, if otherwise sound. Their Latin versions 
of the Old Testament might be used by le«arned Catholics 
to throw light upon the Vulgate, but not those of the 
New; and in every instance notes and comments of 
heretics must be carefully blotted out by some theological 
faculty or the Roman Inquisition. 

The fourth rule allows the reading of the vernacular 
Bible only to those wlio have a reputation for piety, and 
who get from their ecclesiastical superiors — bishops, in- 
quisitors, heads of Orders — a licence in writing. Sixtus V 
restricted this power to the Holy See. Clement VIII 
did away with the Sixtine gloss, but subjoined that local 
authorities could not give permission if the command or 
custom of Rome had withdrawn! it. In other words, a 
hisJiop needed special ‘faculties,* as they are termed, 
bcfoi'e ho could grant leave to read the Bible in the 
vulgar tongue. Alexander VII, in 1664, consigned to the 
Index ‘ Biblia viilgari quocunquo idiomate conscripta ’ — an 
ordinance which Benedict XIV struck out. The law, 
however, at all times was that such reading could not be 
permitted without a licence, special or general, while the 
practice varied indefinitely. Valdes, the Spanish inquisi- 
tor, forbade all translations (1551, 1559) ; Quiroga (1583) 
would not hear of rendering into the vernacular any 
portions of the Bible, except quotations in Catholic 
authors and the parts read at Mass when furnished with 
commentaries. In Portugal, measures yet more extreme 
were taken ; and lengthy quotations from Scripture in any 
book whatsoever fell under the ban. But north of Alps 
and Pyrenees another custom prevailed. During the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries versions of the Vulgate 
appeared in French, English, German, Czechish, Hun- 
garian, and Polish. The fourth Tridentinc rule w'as 
hardly know'ii, and never recognised, in France. Even 
the canonist Ferraris observes that ‘ in France, Germany, 
England, and Poland the Bible has been repeatedly trans- 
lated, and its promiscuous reading is tolerated by the 
Holy See.’ It should not be forgotten that numerous 
editions of the whole Bible and all its parts were accessible 
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between 1460 and 152rt, the date of Luther’s first version, 
to Germans, Flemings, French, Dutch, and Italians, in 
their respective languages. The restrictions of Trent 
wore still further increased by Clement VIII, who for- 
bade summaries and Bible histories as well as the ver- 
nacular Scriptures ; but this ordinance, again, was sot 
aside by Benedict XIV. 

While the fifth rule allowed lexicons, concordances, 
and the like, after due expurgation, the sixth laid works 
of controversy under much the same regulations as the 
Bible. It was desired, above all things, that the questions 
in dispute should be removed from the market-place. 
All controversy was intolerable, but at least it might b(» 
carried on among the learned, and in a language not 
understood of the people. Whore, as in German lands, 
this could scarcely be hoped for, a board of censors was 
to correct and expurgate Catholic- writers who had fallen 
into error, and then might permit them. Elsewhere sucli 
polemical writings were likely to do more harm tlinn 
good ; they must not be circulated at all. In the Spanish 
Peninsula even works directed against .Jews and Mohani- 
niedans could be read by Christians ohly after leave* 
given. When Paul IV, in 1558, withdn*w the licencf*s 
hitherto grant(id, among the grounds whi(‘h In* alleged 
was this, that ‘various of the clergy, secular and regular, 
who had imagined they could relute the Lutlierans and 
had extorted permission to study tlieir w ritings, had 
themselves falhm into heresy.’ Not every one was fitted 
by nature for this high and difficult enterprise. And, in 
fact, as M. Renan has shown in his ‘Souvenirs do .Jciiii- 
esse,’ acquaintance with the works, or oven the fragments 
quoted from them, of anti-Roman fiuthors tended to 
procure for their arguments an influence in seminaries 
conducted on strict principles of seclusion ; how much 
more, then, in the great univorsities of France, Belgium, 
and Germany ? To these indirect sources may be traced 
in part the systems of Baius and Jansenius, which fill 
with their expositions many pages of the later Index. 

In the seventh rule, books tending to corrupt morals 
are utterly proscribed ; the ancient classics are permitted, 
but not without caution where young scholars have to be 
taught. The eighth is a general order of expurgation, 
which was accomplished by erasures, blottings, and other 
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mechanical devices. Astrological, necromantic, and occult 
literature falls under the ninth rule, to which Clement VIII 
gave strength by adding that local inquisitors might pro- 
ceed on the bull of Sixtus V, published in 1585, against 
follies of this kind. The tenth, a very important decree, 
is concerned with printers and publishers. It establishes 
a universal preliminary censorship, to which the penalties 
of the Fifth Lateraii are annexed as a sanction. Book- 
shops and iDrinting-houses must bo regularly visited by 
authorised searchers ; and no books may be sold which 
have not found a place in* their lists. Notice of imi)orts 
and exports is reciuired. In like manner, all volumes, 
or at least a catalogue of their titles, left by deceased 
j)ersons must be shown to the inquisitor before they can 
be disposed of. The usual punishment was excommuni- 
cation ; and, as to continue under it (sordescere was the 
tcclinical term) rendered a man liable to suspicion of 
heresy, we remark that it became the first step in many 
such trials to charge the accused with reading or retaining 
rorbidden books. 

It has been already observed that tlie Itoinan Index, to 
which these rides serve as a prologue, did not meet with 
universal acceptance. While the tradition of tlie 
looks upon di^crees fuildished in homo iirhi ci orijf\ as evciy- 
wliero binding, t iu' jurists of Spain, France, and the Empire 
liave always dcmianded that such documents ^liould obtain 
a regal e.rcfjuatur if tliey were to liavo tlie force of law. 
So it came to pass tliat this body of enactments did not 
enter into the legislation of any foreign country except 
Belgium, Bavaria, and Portugal ; nor was it ever admitted 
ill the whole of Italy. The Sorbonno still prepared its 
French Index by order of the King, as we wsoo in 1566. Pro- 
testant books continued to appear from Gallican presses. 
In 1576 Gregory XIII complained of the ‘extreme licence’ 
in reading which prevailed at Constance and Freiburg. 
The Imperial authorities acted on no definite plan, but it 
is certain that they w^ere not guided by the rules of Irent. 
On the other hand, literary intercourse between the great 
German centres and Venice, which was their nearest 
neighbour, came almost to an end during the next few 
years. The Italian book-market was cut off from the 
North, and isolated, if not ruined. There was no longer 
^^ly likelihood of a religious revolution in the Peninsula ; 
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but that division of Christendom which dogmatic con- 
troversy had begun turned out to be a breaking up of the 
intellectual society and general movement of letters, 
dating from a hundred and thirty years before, which is 
known to us as the Renaissance. It ends with the Council 
of Trent ; its epitaph is written in the Index of Pius IV. 

Rich additions were brought to that Index when 
the Duke of Alva undertook to pacify the Netherlands. 
In 1569 Plantin, at Antwerp, printed a catalogue, which 
was published next year with the Roman Index and 
an edict of Philip II in Latin, French, and Flemish. 
Books absolutely forbidden were to bo burnt within 
three months and nevermore printed or sold ; the others 
must be delivered up during the same period for correc- 
tion. This ai)pcndix, incorporated almost wholly with 
the lists of Quiroga, was adopted thence into his own by 
Sixtus V, and so has come down to us. Arias Moiitanus. 
who edited the Polyglot Bible of 1568, superintended 
this faulty production, in which names are distorted 
beyond knowledge, and an extraordinary confu'^ion 
reigns between the lirst and second category of luu’otical 
writers. But worse remains behind. The' compiler made 
abundant, though amazingly uncritical use of the Germnu 
publishers’ catalogues, which, from 1561, appeared h«ll'- 
ycarly ; and, witli a calmness possible only to the ofliciul 
temper, transferred, as they chanced to meet him, good and 
bad, great and small, from the Fair of Fran!:fort to tlio 
limbo of the Index. Ilis first class nets such minnows 
as Christoph Obenhin, Johann Tetelbach, iind Geor;; 
Fladorius. Until now the Index had mercifully over- 
looked female writings. But Montanus thrust into the 
pillory as a first-class culprit Magdalena llaymairin, 
calling herself ‘ teutsche Schulmeisterin zu Chamb.’ Her 
offence (and it may have been considerable) was ‘The 
Sunday Epistles for the whole year set out songwise ’ for 
the use of reformed theologians — St Paul in feminine 
metre. Both her names underwent many vicissitudes in 
Italy; sometimes she appeared as ‘Aymair us ’and occasion- 
ally as ‘ Magdalenus.’ She was joined in course of time by 
poor Anne Askew, another femrde divine, and long after- 
wards by George Sand, who did not versify St Paul, but 
dissented from his views of marriage and celibacy in very 
exquisite Fi*ench. Near this solitary schoolmistress are 
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discernible unlucky publishers, whom Montanus mistook 
for their own authors, a pleasing ‘Comedy of Errors’ 
indeed. Thus he transformed into heresiarchs Andreas 
Petri of Eisleben and Conrad Dreher of Erfurt. Heresi- 
archs they were down to 1900, and such they may still 
be if the now Index has not bettered their condition. 
Behind them a great company of Dutch and Belgian 
preachers trooped into prison. But of all these warriors 
we find neither trace nor memory in the modern world ; 
victors and vanquished sleep in peace together. Henri 
Estieniie, son of llobert, is the single name that we pause 
over. With his parent ho lies transfixed. Three other 
instances of father and son thus coupled do we remember 
in the vast collection — the Scaligers, the Arnaiilds, and 
Alexandre Dumas senior and junior. Perhaps it would 
bo unkind to pass by Johann Wier, physician, whom 
Sixtus V calls Viverus, ‘De x)rae!stigiis daemonum et in- 
caiitationibus et vcneficiis’ (1563) — a book decried by 
Foppens as ‘ praiseworthy only to heretics,* but one that 
spoke the first word of sense in the dreadful business of 
witch-burning^ It was often reprinted, and has made its 
mark in the history of toleration. 

Passing over much curious lore, we touch on the year 
1571, when Pius V set ui) the Congregation of the Index, 
and arrive at Sixtus V, Franciscan friar, who bestowed on 
it dictatorial powers in the bull ‘ Iinmensa * (January 22nd, 
1587), and projected a revision of the catalogues in use. The 
Dominican Ninguarda had been legate of Pope Gregory 
XIH in Bavaria, In 1582 he published the Tridentine 
recension, with an enlargement of more than three hun- 
dred fresh names. Whence derived ? They were appro- 
priated bodily from the Frankfort tables, ‘ IVotestantium 
theologorum scripta de rebus sacris,* or the like, and 
handed on without discrimination to future edicts. Sixtus 
accepted nearly all for his great first class. But neither 
the extent of their writings nor their genius merited a 
distinction 'which, to be effective, ought to bo rare. We are 
reminded of the fate that overtook Flacius Illyricus -who, 
in 1563, gave to the world a protest against the Council of 
Trent, signed by thirty-four Lutheran preachers. Straight- 
way all, including Flacius, w eri> advanced to the supreme 
rank of heretics, one only being omitted, doubtless by an 
oversight. Quiroga, in 1584, issued a new Index for Spain, 
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without alluding to the Roman, but not without borrow- 
ing largely from it. Sixtus V entrusted to the sacred Con- 
gregation, in 1588, the task of compiling an Index more 
satisfactory than the Tridontino. For the ten rules ho 
substituted twenty-two ; and in 1590 he printed his im- 
proved edition, with a bull ordering it to be observed. 
But in August of the same year he expired, and with him 
the new legislation. How this came to pass wo do not 
know in detail, but some portion of the story is ascertain- 
able, and it is highly instructive. 

During his five years’ reign Sixtus had proved himself 
a restorer of Rome and the Papacy in no common degree. 
From him we date some of the most conspicuous edifices 
and the modern a^rrangement of the city. Ho distin- 
guished the various Congregations, portioned out their 
work, and regulated their procedure. But when lie 
attempted an edition of the Vulgate in accordance with 
the decrees of Trent, he satisfied neither scholars nor 
saints; and his Latin Bible, disfigured by a multitndo 
of errors, was withdrawn from circulation. The cardinals, 
under whose advice Clement VIII suppressed his pre- 
decessor’s Vulgate, may have raised objections no loss 
weighty to an Index that repealed the laws of a General 
Council. 

But there were also other reasons. Sixtus main- 
tained, with medieval canonists of an extreme type, that 
as supremo pontiff ho possessed direct and absolute 
temporal dominion over the world, ‘ Papam esse domimiiii 
directum totius mundi.’ This teaching had been set aside, 
in the course of his polemic with Ih-otestants, by the 
Jesuit Bellarminc, who yet conceded an indirect tcmi)oral 
power which many at a distance from Romo, though 
good Catholics, would scarcely have allowed. Ho quotc'd 
in defence of his juste milieu Francis do Victoria, the 
celebrated Dominican, who died in 1540, and is known 
in the Schools as ‘ Magister Magistroriivu Sixtus, how- 
ever, did not look with a favourable eye upon the 
Company of Jesus, nor was he likely to take the word 
of a Dominican when the extent of his sovereign i)ower 
h)rmcd the question at issue. In spite of cardinals and 
learned men, says the official Jesuit narration, Sixtus 
himself had this work inscribed on the Index. ‘ A little 
more,’ Bellarmine whispered to Fronton le Due, so the 
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story ran, ‘ and my book would have been handled by 
the Inquisitors.’ These violent proceedings against the 
most papal of religious orders, and one of its foremost 
champions, did not approve themselves to Clement VIII, 
then in course of negotiation with Henry IV of France 
and desirous to win him over from the Huguenots. 
Ho refused to publish the Sixtine catalogue ; but he 
made his own the materials which it had carelessly 
heaped up, including two hundred names of heresiarchs 
or principal hcjrotics, many omitted by Trent from the 
list of Paul IV, and many more of Catholic writers in the 
second class, with the formula ^ donee corrigatur" The 
lexicon of Frisius furnished 140 victims, but so unskil- 
fully manipulated that even orthodox prelates like 
Critius, the Polish Archbishop of Gnesen, and Caspar 
Ma(!er, the auxiliary Bishop of Ratisbon, were included. 
Those two had opposed Luther valiantly ; they were now 
set down as if Lutherans, and some other Catholics along 
with them. Sixtus had also made extensive use of 
Quiroga ; but, translating into Latin various titles which 
the Spanish gave in their original languages, especially 
French and llemish, ho added his share to the confusion, 
already ])erplexiug enough, that was to give confessors 
and casuists occupation during the next two centuries. 

In 1590 Clement VIII restored the Tridcntine rules and 
confirmed the newest Index, which became a law and a 
standard until Benedict XIV moulded it once more in 
1757. But additions w’ere constantly made, and Alex- 
ander VII, by the bull ‘ 8peculator(^s ’ (1001), set them down 
in alphabetical order. Every class and each letter now 
had its appendix. Regulations for the printing and 
correction of authors were sent to bishops and inquisitors, 
whose authority these measures enhanced. Many astro- 
logers, poets, and Spanish writers were omitted. Editions 
that had undergone expurgation must declare that fact 
on their title-page, as thus, ‘ Bibliotheca ... a Conrado 
Gesnero Tigurino, damnato auctoro, olim edita ac prohi- 
bita, nunc jussu suporiorum expurgata ct permissa.’ The 
Clementino Index has been printed much more frequently 
than any other ; it circulated in the Empii’o, was known 
in Franco and Belgium, aiul received formal acknowledg- 
ment in Venice, though after strong protests, and only 
by virtue of tlio celebrated Concordat of 1596. Recom- 
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mended in many local sjmods, it cannot be said to have 
met with universal submission. Governments, however 
Catholic, preferred to keep the licensing of books as much 
as possible in their own hands. Neither Venice, France, 
nor Spain would tolerate prohibitions that had not been 
approved by the secular authority. 

Such, indeed, was the practice throughout Europe ; 
and at this point we may remind ourselves that the 
liberty of unlicensed printing would have been held by 
the Reformers, as much as by those whom they with- 
stood, to be a liberty tending to perdition. Calvin 
had burned Servetus with his books on the ground 
of heresy expressed in them; and Modanchthon had 
applauded his action in the most emphatic terms. Henry 
VIII had prohibited the books of Luther and Tyndale; 
he had discouraged the English Bible, then allowed it, 
last of all had conlined its reading to persons of condi- 
tion ; and his catalogues of forbidden hercdical books, in 
152G and 1529, were examples of a royal jurisdiction 
which little n^giirded the Pope. In 1539 books of Sacra- 
mentaries and Anabaptists fell under Henry’s censuro ; 
and in 1546 it was ordered that no work of a religious 
character printed in linglish outside the kingdom should 
bo brought into it. Confiscation and burning of Ana- 
baptist books wore expressly commanded in a letter 
addressed, October 1538, to Crannier. lilizabeth, in 1564, 
charged the Bishop of London to have fori ign vessels 
searched for ‘seditious and libellous books.’ In 1586 
it was ordered that libels, schismatic and seditious works 
should be given up to the bishops. Books written in 
defence of the ‘Family of Love’ were, in 1580, con- 
demned to be burnt; and Archbishop Whitgift, in 1586, 
went so far as to propose a kind of Index for Roman 
Catholic publications from abroad, which might be 
allowed to special persons. 

Tlie German reformed princes were sometimes them- 
selves censors ; and, while they regularly forbade popish 
Avorks, they often stretched out their hands against other 
Protestant publications, as when the Elector of Saxony 
prohibited, under a fine of 3000 gulden, the printing of 
Melanchthon s ‘ Corpus Doetrinm * ; and Frederick II of 
Denmark would not suffer the ‘ Formula of Concord ’ to 
be imported into his dominions. In 1574 the Elector of 
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Saxony forbade Sacramentarian writings to bo sold or 
studied in Luthers University of Wittenberg. At Leipzig 
severe measures were taken with the printers ; and in 
1579 Julius, Duke of Brunswick, expressed the hope that 
a general synod would compile a list of unsound authors 
and set up a rigorous censorship. The rules published at 
Tiibingen in 15911 might have been copied from the 
Homan Index. We have tinticipated in speaking of 
Calvin’s procedures. It must now bo added that Gentilis, 
ill 15()(), was condemned at Geneva to do public penance 
ill his shirt, and to burn his own books, after which he 
AN US to be imprisoned. He contrived to escape, but was 
captured and liis head struck olf in Berne. It was an ordi- 
nance constantly enforced that nothing should be printed 
at Geneva without leave of the Government. Ochino, 
the Socinian, was condemned at Zurich for a work which 
lie had printed at Basel. The States of Holland, which was 
to be the home of free printing, put forth enactments in 
1581 and 1588 against ‘forbidden books and papistical 
superstitions ’ ; while ten years later they confiscated 
Socinian writings in Amsterdam, had them solemnly 
condemned as fierotical by the University of Leyden, and 
cast into the flames at the Hague. 

But during the fifty years which had elapsed between 
Paul IV’s skcitch of an Index and its completion by 
Cleiuout yill, a crisis had been travelled over; the 
modern map of Europe was drawn ; and on luuther side 
of the Alps could effective means be taken to make an 
end of controversy. Tlio Koinan Church had recovered 
Prance ; she was even now confident that Austria and 
South Germany would come back to their allegiance ; in 
the Belgian provinces her power was assured. Beyond 
tliese lines a confederacy of peoples was forming, as 
resolutely Ih’otestant as their ancestors had been de- 
votedly Catholic ; not yet, indeed, acquainted with the 
true principles of science, and often indifferent or hostile 
to learning, but a world in themselves, and unconquer- 
able. The savage cruelties and barbaric devastations of 
the Thirty Years’ war did not greatly change the situa- 
tion of Europe as it had appeared in 1600 ; and a balance 
of power so carefully adjusted could not fail to recom- 
mend toleration while it protected freedom. No burning 
of Anabaptist volumes hindered the growth, as rapid as 
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it was stealthy, of opinions which tended more and more 
in the direction of a natural Christianity. As little did 
the anathema set upon Montaigne’s first ‘ Essays ’ of 1580, 
or upon Charron, prevent their countrymen from culti- 
vating a vntty scepticism, prophetic already of Voltaire. 
Lutheranism might be kept out of Spain ; it raged 
in Saxony. English Protestant divines were piling up 
their volumes like a new tower of Babel; Bellarmine’s 
controversies did not confound their too voluble speech. 
On neither hand was a single important book of this 
period successfully put down, nor was one destroyed be- 
yond recovery. 

In truth, the conditions which, during medieval times, 
had made it possible to burn not only heretics but their 
writings, no longer existed. Each party, as it was 
threatened in one city, could flee to another. English 
Catholic books might bo printed at Rhoims or Douay, 
and French Protestant books in Holland. When the 
new movement in science and philosophy was looked 
upon askance by orthodox teachers of every school, the 
Dutch press could give Descartes to the world, ns by and 
by it gave even Spinoza. There was, indeed, a closed 
circle, comprising the Spanish dominions and all Italy; 
inside those bounds no genuine heretical wai es could bo 
imx>orted. But when the time came, and Voltaire was 
ready, the danger spread under a more terribh; form, and 
free-thought broke oj^en a jmssage that hert sy could not 
win for itself. 

In these circumstances, when Clement VIII had en- 
larged to the utmost his German catalogues, he left them 
and turned his thoughts to the fierce domestic quarrels 
that make of the Catholic seventeenth century one lonj; 
civil W7ir. In 1002 lie uttered a loud-sounding bull in 
condemnation of the prince of regalists, Charles du 
Moulin, ‘ damnatio memoriae, homo impius ct hflerotieus,’ 
of whom Cardinal Granvella had written that he was 
worse than Luther. Du Moulin, whoso life (1500-15CC) 
was a succession of tragic adventures, had interpreted the 
‘ Dccretum Gratiani ’ in the old French manner, adverse 
to the Court of Rome, and highly Gallicau ; ho had taken 
an active part with Henry II in his campaign against 
Julius III, and had done hi.s best to hinder the promulga- 
tion of the Tridentino decrees in France. That all bis 
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works should be forbidden was a matter of course. But 
in 1612 they were reprinted at Paris ; they went through 
numerous editions ; and though uniformly excepted from 
the licence given to read prohibited books, they have 
furnished the French anticlerical party with weapons 
from their first appearance unto this day. 

Many jurists were to be denounced in company with 
Du Moulin ; but a name as provoking in the opposite 
camp was Mariana, the Spanish J esuit, whoso king-killing 
book, ‘ De Regc,’ the Parliament of Paris hurled into the 
hre in 1010. At Romo Mariana underwent no censure in 
any edition of the Index. James I was then entangled 
in a controversy with Bellarmino touching the English 
oath of allegiance. The Parliament of Paris prohibited 
Bollarmine’s reply, as well as that of another Jesuit, the 
Belgian Lessius ; and, though Paul V complained, he could 
got no satisfaction. A third Jesuit, Martin Becanus, took 
up the quarrel, and, appealing to the high-priest Jehoiada, 
who had deposed and executed Athaliah, maintained, on 
bfihalf of the Pope, an equal jurisdiction. This doctrine, 
within seven years from the Gunpowder Plot, was, to 
speak it gently, unseasonable. A mighty uproar followed. 
The French Queen — Henry IV had been murdered by a 
religious fanatic two years before — would not suffer the 
Parliament to move; but the Sorbonne protested, and 
would have gone a step farther, when it was announced 
from Romo that Paul V had x>ut Becanus on the Index. 
Aquaviva censured him in a letter to Peru Coton; the 
nuncio displayed before the Sorbonne a decree, excep- 
tional in date, of the Roman Congregation, prohibiting 
his work ‘ donee eorrigatun Hereupon proceedings w'ere 
stayed in I’aris. But by a singular mishap the decree 
which censured Becanus has never appeared in the pub- 
lished Index. The profoundly learned Suarez, a greater 
tlian Becanus, lield and taught similar doctrine, though 
not in such repulsive terms. His tractate, composed by 
order of Paul V, printed at Coimbra and Cologne, was 
burnt in Paris by the common hangman. 

Thus Gorman disputes concerning dogma fall into the 
background, while French and Belgian political pamphlets, 
often bulky volumes, engagtJ the attention of Rome for 
the next hundred and sixty years. A threefold cord is 
not easily broken, and hero we may indicate the names 
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of Richer, Jansenius, and Pascal, who combine theology, 
canon law, and literature against the medieval view and 
the later Jesuit teaching on grace, free-will, and moral 
obligation. With a severe doctrine which resembled 
Calvinism — and Calvin was French in style and spirit — 
these men united a strong conviction that the crown was 
independent of Rome, and the King’s divine right unim- 
peachable. Richer, Servin, Pithou, De Marca, fill the 
period from 1G13 to 1662 with a scries of writings, all 
deeply Erastian in tone, condemned as tliey appeared by 
the Index, but popular among French jurists and not 
altogether hateful to the French clergy. Yet Richer and 
De Marca botli recanted, and the latter died Archbishop 
of Paris in 1662. Cornelius .Jansen, last of the heresi.archs, 
won his bislioprie of Ypres by writing ‘Mars Gallicus’ 
(1635), which is a truculent defence of his native Flanders. 
Ho came into the field as a Spanish David against the 
new Goliath of Prance, Richelieu — a bold act, which his 
comrade and spiritual successor, the Abbe do Saint Cyran, 
expiated later on in the seclusion of Vincennes. 

Hut a mixed multitude of southern King’s men — 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and Neapolitans — found them- 
selves now on the Roman black list ; nor have they over 
been set free, although highly favoured at home. Among 
them Ccvallos and Salgado were condemned by Urban 
VIII, despite the loud expostulations of Pliilip III and 
Philip IV. We shall come by and by to the strange 
eventful history of Giannone, the most remarkable man 
after Vico that Naples has produced in literature, and 
a striking instance of antipapal tradition among the 
lawyers. But, as that sharp critic Richard Simon observed, 
the kings of Spain, whose civil and spiritual jurisdiction 
was as supreme in Palermo, Naples, Milan, and Brussels 
c'ls in Madrid or in Mexico, while pretending a reverence 
for the Pope which might put Frenchmen to the blush, 
‘ folded up the bulls ’ of the Roman Chancery when they 
did not approve of them, and, with very low bows to his 
Holiness, disobeyed his commands. Thus Philip II broke 
into passionate protests on learning that. Pius V had 
dared without his consent to excommunicato Elizabeth in 
1570, nor would he permit the bull, ‘ Regnans in Bxcelsis, 
to be published in Flanders. He * supplicated ’ — such was 
the mild expression — against receiving the bull, ‘ In Ccenn 
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Domini/ under Pius and Gregory XIII. To ‘retain/ or 
in other words to suppress, papal documents of which 
the tenor was not agreeable to them, became the rule 
with Spanish ministers; and the ‘Monarchia Sicula/ in 
virtue of privileges dating, according to the jurists, from 
Urban II, made the king legate in spirituals of the Pope 
over Sicily. 

Hence it would be impossible to name any consider- 
able State in which decrees of the Curia were admitted 
without undergoing severe scrutiny and requiring an 
wiprimatur, not by any means freely given, during the 
two hundred and seventy years that lie between Luther’s 
uprising and the French Revolution. This royal suprem- 
acy, acknowledged or endured, left to the Pope a mere 
remnant of power in spiritual causes, which was itself 
suspended whenever he seemed to touch the hem of 
national pride and the crown’s pretensions. Even Baronins, 
though furnished with ample authority in Rome, saw his 
eleventh volume mangled by an Antwerp printer, and on 
the ground of it was excluded by Spain from his chance 
of the Papacy in 1005. lie had written in its pages 
against the Sicilian usage. It was forbidden in Sicily 
under a fine of five hundred scudi, with imprisonment 
for nobles and the galleys for plebeians, if they did not 
surrender their copies within twenty days. 

It was in France, however, that the Roman Congrega- 
tions discovered their chief pasture-ground during this 
period. So early as 1559 the Index had proscribed in its 
first class Rabelais, the unfrocked Franciscan, father of 
Panurge and Pantagruel. It had dealt more gently with 
Montaigne, wdiose first volumes were taken from him in 
Rome (1580), scored here and there, and given back that 
he might correct them himself. But in 1676 the ‘ Essays ’ 
were prohibited in every language— an edict which seems 
to have had no influence on their reproduction at homo 
or abroad. Charron’s ‘ Do la Sagosse,’ commonly quoted 
as a prelude to the modern movement of scepticism, was 
condemned in 1605. It is still on the Index. But these 
works roused little animosity compared with writings 
either strictly theological or regalist, and we must look 
to the names of Jansenius, Launoy, Dupin, Nicole, Quesnel, 
to the melancholy author of the ‘ Pensees * and the 
captivating F^neloiij if we would follow the lines upon 
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which books were banned or burnt under orthodox 
supervision, until, somewhat late in his career, Rome 
found out that Voltaire was a more formidable enemy 
than all these put together. 

Roman cardinals were seldom acquainted with any 
languages except Italian and Latin. No English books 
fell under their observation unless rendered into those* 
classic tongues, and even French writings would have 
perplexed the (>onsultors, had they been left to their own 
resources. It is therefore significant of a groat change 
moving forward upon many paths when wc5 notice tliat 
in every direction the French were condemned by the 
Vati(’an divines, or only just escaped censure. F(*nelon 
is the most memorable of prelates diminished by a bead, 
on account of his ‘Maxims of the Saints.* Hut, as 
Benedict XIV observes in his epistle to the Spanisli 
inquisitor (1748), Bossuet, for the defence of the Gallican 
Articles, published long after his death, narrowly (\scaj)cd 
the Index under Clement XII; and his ‘Elevations siir 
les Mysteres ’ was attacked as J.ansenistical, Louis Lilies 
Duinn, the historian (1057-1710), tills a column of L(M) 
XIII’s catalogue. IJis topics will tlirow light on his con- 
demnation ; he d<\‘i]s with ancient cliundi disciidine, the 
Council of Trent, oxconminnication, tin* Iri'iuisition .‘it 
large, and the Lope’s jurisdiction ov(‘r prince l-.aunoy, 
who w'as a critic of documents and swept away many 
pious legends, while upholding the juridical « u \v of royal 
j)rorogatives, has a whole page to himself. "Twenty-seven 
of his 'svorks are forbidden, beginning with a d(‘cree of 
Alexander VII in 10(32 and coming down to one of 
Clement XI in 1704. 

A still more celebrated man was Richard Simon, like 
Sixtus Senensis of Hebrew descent, wdiose ‘ Critical 
Histoiy of the Old Testament* was prohibited in 1(382 at 
the instance of Bossuet, and by that illustrious prelate 
described as ‘ a mass of impieties and a rampiU't of froc- 
tbinking {libertinafjey It opens the modern era of Bible 
studies on scientific principles. Five works of Simon are 
kept on the condemned list by Leo XIII, including his 
French translation of the Now Testament. This latter 
undertaking was assailed in unmeasured terms by the 
Bishop of Meaux in his correspondence and pastoral in- 
structions ; nor did he rest until the royal privilege was 
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withdrawn and the book forbidden in Rome. Simon 
fought hard all along the line ; but his ‘ Critical History * 
was confiscated and burnt by order of the Chancellor, Le 
Tellier, and he was himself turned out of the Oratory 
and disowned by his brethren. A new edition of tho 
work appeared at Rotterdam in 1685, ostensibly by a 
Protestant, but in fact by Simon. Arnauld, in 1692, 
denounced him to Romo as a Socinian who wrote too 
mildly about tho Turks, and who held heterodox views 
touching the Eastern Church and tho first Christian 
centuries. Eossuot judged that his learning was small. 
Ills malignity supreme. This entirely novel apparition in 
a world to vdiicli tho i)ositivo method of dealing with 
phenomena was unintelligible, provoked furious outcries 
on every side, not, however, without reason. We have 
termed Jansenius last of the heresiarchs ; Richard Simon 
has made good his claim to be the first of the critics ; and 
in doing so he has antiquated Bossuet as well as Arnauld, 
the impugners no loss than the defenders of systems that 
aie now to bo found only in the libraries. 

For Western divines during a hundred and fifty years 
ilie ‘ Augustinds * of Bishop Jansen was the ‘alfaire* 
w]ii(*h would lot no one rest night or day ; it is the 
Marndyce and .Jariidyce’ of the Roman Chanecuy, and wo 
can seldom turn a ])age in the Indc^x that wo do not liglit 
u])oii its traces. Tliis interminable dispute begins with a 
decree of the Inquisition (August 1st, 1611), which con- 
demns tho great folio and other writings on the ground 
that tliey reopened a controversy, ‘ De Auxiliis,’ on divine 
grace, already closed though not decided by the Holy See. 
It was the letting out of Avaters Avhich covered Europe with 
a flood. From this moment the quarrel raged doAvn to 
tho year 1791, when Pius VI, in his bull, ‘Auctoreiu Fidei,’ 
anathematised, sentence by sentence, the ‘Acts and Decrees 
of the Synod of Pistoja,’ held eight years previously. 

It Avas characteristic of the Jansonist troubles that they 
affected devotions as readily as dogmas, raised political 
storms, and stirred up strife between bishops and their 
clergy, leaving untouched scarcely a point of discipline. 
Questions of law and fact, of history and jurisdiction, 
supplied fresh fuel to this amazing conflagration, in which 
lihe energy of the Gallican Church spent itself Avithout 
hope of retrieval. The first tumults Avero stilled by 
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Clement IX in 1668, by which date one hundred books, 
now deservedly forgotten, including twenty by Antoine 
Arnauld, had found their way into the Index. A single 
volume has survived and is immortal, the ‘Letters written 
to a Provincial,’ by Louis de Montalte. No greater good 
fortune could have befallen the Jansenists than their 
conquest of the man who was destined to open the 
succession of classic writers in French prose. Pascal is 
their Plato, as Racine may bo termed their Euripides. 
They might boast of Tillemmit, De Sacy, Boileau, but 
Pascal is the only supreme writer among them, and ho 
stands on higli unabashed in the pillory. The two Arnaulds 
come next and lower down. Nicole, a moral essayist, 
appears oddly enough in Pope Loo’s catalogue, as it* 
responsible for an Italian version of tho ‘ Provincials ’ in 
1762. He did, however, translate and publish tliem in 
Latin (1658) at Amsterdam, under the pseudonym oi: 
William Wendrock, theologian of Salisbury (or Salzburg) ; 
and this edition became widely known. 

The succeeding phase culminated in the censure of 
one hundred and one propositions taken from the ‘New 
Testament* of Quesnel by Clement XT, w^ioso bull ‘Uni- 
genitus’ afforded matter for contention all thrcnigh the 
eighteenth century. Clement, who reigned for twenty- 
one years (1700-1721), holds a conspicuous place in our 
story. Besides the ‘ Unigenitus,’ lie issued tlie ‘ Viueani 
Domini Sabaoth,’ fruitful of many proscripti<»ns, the bulls 
on Chinese ceremonies, in which the Jesuit s weri^ defeated 
by their Dominican rivals, and other do(uiment s (uittiug 
off from his communion the Jansenist (ffiurch of Utrecht. 
He was engaged in politit^al strife with variouvS courts— 
Naples, Savoy, cund Prussia may bo quoted among them — 
and he employed the Index as a weapon of assault or 
defence. Innocent XI, in his thirteen years (1676-1689), 
had put under the ban 182 Latin and 45 French publica- 
tions, but Clement has to his credit no fewer than 183 
French and 305 Latin. 

What, we may ask, has become of the German ? They 
have utterly vanished. One solitary German book appears 
in the Index between 1600 and 1700, the satirical ‘ Visiones 
de Don Quevedo,’ condemned in 1C(>2. When next the 
Congregation turns its eyes on the literature of the 
Fatherland it fixes them on Heine’s ‘ Keisebilder.’ We 
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should bear in mind, however, that learned men still 
wrote much in Latin; and the groat name of Leibnitz, 
as editor, in 1697, of Burchard’s ‘Diary,* has only now dis- 
appeared from the forbidden list. But no principle of 
selection can be traced in the series of authors, German, 
Dutch, or English, who were marked for reprobation. 
The ‘ pestilent heretic,’ IJssher, is joined with Grotius the 
moderate and Bull the orthodox. In 17011 Hobbes’ ‘Levia- 
than * drew down the thunderbolt ; six years later all his 
works were stricken, when they had been half a century 
in use. Sir Thomas Bix)wne’s ornate language could not 
save the ‘Religio Medici,’ proscribed as early as 1016. 
Harvey’s book against quinine fcdl under the lash ; and 
in 1669 Bacon’s ‘Do Augmciitis’ was forbidden, donee 
corrigatur. But who would be the man to correct Bacon ? 
The Spanish inquisitor seems to regard ‘Baconus* and 
‘Verulam* as two distinct authors; and Bacon was not 
accurately described until 1790. 

From Bacon to Galileo is but a step. These Congrega- 
tions, which were inuther academies of science nor open 
courts, had theij* special procedures, their favourites, and 
their coteries. TIk^ Index, committed to Dominican friars, 
bore hard upon Jesuits but was indulgent to its own ; 
and Pius V snatched even from Spanish inquisitors his 
brother Jacobin, the accused, though possibly innocent. 
Archbishop of Toledo, Carranza. Had Galileo been more 
of a courtier his troubles would have been less : such is 
the opini<^n expressed in the often quoted words of Bcl- 
larmiue. The process, begun in 1616 by the Inquisition, 
was resumed in 16311, when Galileo on his knees recanted 
the doctrine of the earth’s motion as erroneous and 
heretical. In 1618 Kepler’s * Epitome of Copernican 
Astronomy * had been prohibited. The volume of Coper- 
nicus was corrected in 1620 by order of the secretary 
to the Index, and his alTirmations softened to a mere 
hypothesis. The * Kaccolta ’ of 1 621, and every Index 
down to 1757, contained this rubric, ‘All books forbidden 
which maintain that the earth moves and the sun does 
not.’ Benedict XIV omitted it from his recension. The 
Inquisition, in 1822, nllowod by a formal decree, which 
Pius VII confirmed, books in accordance with modern 
astronomy to be printed. Finally, in 1835, Copernicus, 
Kepler, and Galileo disappeared from the Index. Descartes 
Yol. 196.— ATo. 392. 2 T 
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and Pascal bear witness that the prohibition had been | 
disregarded and even laughed to scorn among French 
men of science. At Venice Sarpi indignantly protested 
against it, and it was not received. But in 1691 Van 
Velden at Louvain and, in 1776, Olavidd in Spain were 
charged with maintaining Copernican views. It would 
even appear that the occasion of Pius VIPs decree in 1822 
was a refusal by Anfossi, Master of the Sacred Palace, to 
pass the work of Settele, a Roman canon, dealing with 
the ‘ Elements of Optics and Astronomy,’ in which the 
hypothetical form was at length abandoned. 

After this remarkable fashion had the Index come into 
conflict with physical science. It may be considered less 
unfortunate iii its judgment on the new metaphysics, if it 
was to judge at all. i\>r, though it proscribed Descartes’ 

‘ Opera Philosophica ’ in 166:1— and ho occupies a column 
under Leo XIII — his method has never been absolutely 
charged with a note of heresy. Hobbes, Spinoza, Malo- 
branche, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, do however exhibit, 
under various aspects, a scheme of thought which in its 
nature is irreconcilable with Roman tfadition. They 
could not be refuted, indeed, unless they were read ; find 
all students read them or their commentators, extrept the 
guardians of the ancient teaching. While the Schoolmen 
were forgotten, Spinoza became a sec^oiid Socrates from 
whose ‘Ethics’ every shade of (lorinan plnlosophy has 
borrowed some colour ; Hume led the way to Kant, but 
the ‘ Critique of Pure Reason ’ did not catch the eye of an 
inquisitor until 1821, when it was condemned in a bad 
Italian translation. Under Leo XIII it appears, with its 
Gorman title, alone of its author’s treatises. Nothing of 
hichto, Hegel, or Schopenhauer ciin Ije discerned among 
these squadrons of unbelief. Yet we may safely aflinn 
tliat if Descartes grazes the edge of doubt, Schopenhauer 
falls ]i(ia<llong into atheism. 

iM'om Du Moulin to Descartes, and from Pascal to 
Mfil(‘branche, the law, science, litt^rature, and philosophy of 
the French had furnished matter for the Index. How far 
its edicts were observed it would bo impossible to measure. 

But their power, long waning, expired in the eighteenth 
century. Even in the Latin countries they were not 
obeyed, except by ecclesiastics, and not always by them. 
Giannone is perhaps the last well-known writer whose 
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sufferings bear witness to its jurisdiction outside Borne. 
His ‘ Civil History of the Kingdom of Naples/ a strong 
antipapal work, appeared in 1723. It was at once con- 
demned, and Giannone was excommunicated. He fled to 
Vienna, engaged in controversy, lost his pension from 
Charles VI, took refuge in 1736 at Genova, was lured 
into Piedmont, and, despite his many retractations, kept a 
prisoner in Turin until ho died, thirteen years afterwards. 
But the ‘ Istoria Civile * ran through numerous editions 
and was translated into .Latin, French, English, and 
German. Its author reminds us of Frh Paolo in his 
principles, though unlike him in fortune. We may 
associate with Italian Erasti.ans such as these, Hontheim, 
whose ‘ Febronius,* censured in 1763, gave rise to a long 
controversy, and Von Eyhel, the anti-Roman canonist of 
Josei)h II. With alarums and excursions about their 
names the old quarrel of Pope and King died away. 

For the ‘ago of enlightenment’ had come, with Vol- 
taire as its pi’ophet and Rousseau as its lawgiver. Bene- 
dict XIV, learned and placable, remoulded the ancient 
Index in 1757, ^corrected some of its misprints but left 
many more, laid down rules for the examiners in his 
‘Sollicita et Provida,’ but must have been aware that 
literature in all its branches had escaped from authority. 
All the leading French authors, beginning with Montes- 
quieu, are brought up for sentence ; wo mark their names 
and titles on every catalogue of forbidden books ; but 
they tiike no heed, or, like Rousseau dealing with Chris- 
tophe do Beaumont, aggravate their offence by their 
apologies. The last important work proscribed on the 
eve of the French Revolution, in 1783, was Gibbon’s 
‘ Decline and Fall’ In 1790 Cevallos put forth an absurd 
and blundering Index on behalf of the Spanish Inquisition. 
Cagliostro and his writings were anathematised in 1791. 
Venice in 1794 established its freedom from papal censor- 
J^hip. The Inquisition at Romo condemned its last book 
on January 14th, 1796. The last decree? of the Index is 
dated July 10th, 1797. Napoleon’s presence and victories, 
ending in the Treaty of Tolentino, had abolished the old 
order of things. 

From this point onward the story of the Index pos- 
sesses little more than a local or antiquarian interest. 
Suspended until 1803, not resuming its task until 1817, it 

2x2 
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has continued, at the instance of anonymous or powerful 
delators, to pass judgment on books brought before it. 
Examples like Lamonnais, Gioberti, Eosmini, Ventura, 
Mamiani, Curci, demonstrate how frequently the question 
of modem liberties has occupied its attention. Hermes, 
Giinther, Ubaghs represent philosophic ideas not welcome 
to the Jesuit professors of the Roman College. Victor 
Hugo, George Sand, Quinot, Michelet, are voices of the 
Revolution offensive to pious ears. Renan’s first condem- 
nation goes back to 1859, his last boars date July 14th — a 
mischievous allusion to the taking of the Bastille — 1892. 
Dollinger and some less illustrious names are trophies 
of the Vatican Council. But wo seek Charles Darwin in 
vain among these dwellers in the shades. The memory 
of Galileo protects him. Goethe, like Shakespeare, sits 
above the clouds in a world of his own. And so the 
story ends. 

Leo XIII issued an Index only a little revised in 1881. 
He has now, with assistance from scholars, of whom Esser 
is a brilliant example, had this hortiis siccris weeded and 
set in order. Three thousand names havq been removed ; 
many are left, as wo learn from the i)reface, not because 
they signify now, but because they <lid so in their time. 
Among these %ve remark innocent Goldsmith’s ‘ History 
of England,’ and Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Joiirnoy,’ trans- 
lated by Ugo Foscolo. Absolute prohibition falls upon 
every treatise assailing Roman doctrine, (diurch authority, 
and the clerical order. Books of magic, spiritualism, and 
freemasonry are classed, as in previous collections, with 
immoral writings. Versions of Scripture not approved 
in Rome are still forbidden, except to students. News- 
papers incur the same censures as print()d volumes. An 
imprimatur is required for works dealing with religious, 
ethical, and ecclesiastical subjects. Whether printers can 
obtain a licence to reproduce forbidden books is not 
stated, but booksellers may not vend them unless by 
leave obtained of tlie Sacred Congregation. Forinor 
penalties stand repealed ; those who read without licence 
the works of apostates and heretics which propagate 
heresy, or of tiny author condemned by name in Apostolic 
Letters, incur excommunication specially reserved to the 
Pope. Any one printing the Sacred Scriptures or com- 
menting on them, without leave of the Ordinary, is also 
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excommunicate. For offenders against the law in other 
ways no definite punishment is assigned. What may be 
the actual binding force of these regulations in countries 
where the Index was never received, or where it has not 
hitherto been observed, is a matter for casuists to deter- 
mine. But it would appear that much is left to the 
conscience of individuals and the custom of the country. 

When we compare the enactments of Leo XIII with 
those of Paul IV, who founded the Index, we cannot but 
feel sensible that a great change has taken place, and that 
it is in the direction of freedom. The celebrated Jesuit, 
Canisius, writing in 1581 to William, Duke of Bavaria, 
while counselling a strict and sharp outlook on religious 
literature, observed that it was not enough to publish 
edicts and Indexes. The Fair of Frankfort, he went on 
to siiy, would always call up new heretical authors ; to 
count them, let alone to put them in a forbidden list, 
would be an infinite matter. Tliere was need of distin- 
guishing even in Catholics between the sound and the 
unsound, nor could all be prohibited indiscriminately 
which was published by the other side. Not severe laws 
but wise censors were in request ; to suppress bad books 
would not avail unless good authors took their place; 
and the true method was expurgation of dangerous 
writings by learned orthodox men. 

This idea of a constructive system in which whole- 
some works should be recommended, and books otherwise 
useful be relieved of their errors, was not carried out. It 
seemed more agreeable to the practice of the Roman 
tribunals to dispense with persons than to enter upon 
the 2)articulars of disputes in wdiicli learning rather than 
authority took ihti lead. Nevertheless, Canisius per- 
ceived that wherev(U’ the secular arm is unable to put 
down dissidents, and so long as the printing-press declines 
to become the monopoly of power, an Index merely 
prohibitive will not succeed. Of the many thousands of 
Volumes forbidden under ponaltic^s between 1551) and 1900, 
probably not a single one which later times Avoukl value 
has perished. Satire pret ends that all the best books may 
ho found by consulting the Roman Index, ihat is a 
''vitty exaggeration. It has preserved w'orthless authors 
from oblivion, and advertised ephemeral pamphlets^ of 

account. But if every great name which it contains, 
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from Machiavelli to Kenan, were blotted out, modern 
literature would not only be impoverished, it would 
become unintelligible. We could neither describe nor 
comprehend the movement of thought during three cen- 
turies which have been rich in achievement, original and 
unwearied in their effort to resolve the enigmas of nature 
and history. Canisius desired that good books should fill 
the void which the censors were making; but classics 
cannot be improvised. Erasmus, Montaigne, Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Berkeley, Hunje, Kant, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
have all laid themselves open to criticism. Yet the world 
in which we live is largely of their creation ; and to know 
ourselves wo must know them. 

What may have been the effect on mental develop- 
ment in Latin Christendom of an Index so variously en- 
forced, would be a fruitful though difficult enquiry. Tlie 
delays, uncertainties, and suspicions, even of well-meaning 
censors, cannot have been favourable to learning. This, 
however, seems probable, that in proportion as books 
were condemned they ceased to be studied ; tliat ignor- 
ance of the changes in thought ever goipg forw’ard did 
much to weaken the old apologetics ; that, save on rare 
occasions, under men of the world like Chateaubriand, 
or strangers like Newman, the Roman methcul of con- 
troversy has not travelled farther than Bellarmino and 
Bossuet, and has remained a stereotype of the seventeenth 
century ; and that in Bible criticism, in metaphysics. In 
the philosophy of religion or the compr(3hen.sioii of litera- 
ture, its adept stands at a marked disadvantage when 
addressing his own time. The breach that in Paul IV's 
days might perhaps have been healed by open discussion, 
is now a gulf between two worlds oi)posed in ideas, differ- 
ing in speech, and unequal in literary aptitudes. If the 
iiorth of Europe is foreign to the south, and if the south 
cannot understand the north, wo must ascribe it to those 
who have kept them for hundreds of years from ex- 
changing their thoughts freely with one another. All 
governments have acted consistently on the principle of 
repression ; it has broken down everywhere ; but its con- 
sequences will long be felt, and ages may pass before a 
common agreement in first princiiJes is arrived at on 
which to build the civilisation of the future. 
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Art. XL— MODERN PESSIMISM. 

1. L' Avenir de la Race Blanche : Critique du Pessimisme 
contemporain. Par J.Novicow. Paris; FcUix Alcan, 1897. 

2. litudes et Reflexions d'un Pessimiste. Par Challemel- 
Lacour. Paris : Charpentier, 1901. 

3. Schopenhauer, Hamlet, Mephistopheles : Drei Aufsdtze 
zur Naturgeschichte des Pessimismus. Von Friedrich 
Paulsen. Berlin ; Hertz, 1900. 

d. Zur Zeitgeschichte, Neue Tagesfragen, You Eduard 
von Hartmann. Leipzig : Haacke, 1900. 

5. Schopenhauer: Studies in Pessimism. Selected and 
translated by T. Bailey Saunders. London : Sonnen- 
schoin, 1891. 

0. Schopenhauer: a. Lecture. By T. Bailey Saunders. 
London : Black, 1901. 

And other works. 

A (aiiCAT change has come ovei* the world since those 
three pessimists, Byron, Schopenhauer, and Leopardi, 
crossed one another’s x)aths, unknown to each other, at 
Venice in 1818! Byron and Schopenhauer were born in 
the same year, within a month of each other, the former 
on the 22nd of January, the latter on the 22nd of Febru- 
ary, 1788; Leopardi ten years later. In their pessimistic 
views they had mucli in common. Byron struck the key- 
note of revolt against the existing order ; Schopenhauer, 

‘ the sardonic sage,’ though no less passionate in his mis- 
anthropic pessimism, was, or alYocted to be, more philoso- 
phical ; whilst Leopardi, more gentle in spirit than either, 
resignedly bewailed his own sad lot, at the same time 
Weeping in sympathy with his distracted country, the 
sacred ‘ Niobo of nations.’ These three pessimists of the 
past resembled each other, however, in this respect, that 
their sad and sombre views of life are to some extent 
explained by inherited eccentricities, personal defects, 
physical and moral, as well as by untoward circumstances 
in their environment. These produced paroxysms of rage 
and resentment in the two elder, and a doleful tone of 
self-commiseration in the younger member of the trio 
which represents the pessimism of the past. 

Schopenhauer died on the 20th September, 1860; but 
the low moaning of the ‘ still sad music of humanity ’ 
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is still hoard, though in a somewhat different key, in 
modern dramas, lyrics, and fiction, not to speak of 
metaphysical treatises. Its tone, if possible, is more sad 
;uul desponding as it dwells on th(5 sorrows and sufferings 
of existence, from which, it tells us, there is no escape but 
in the sleep of death and the peace of the grave, oven as 
Byron would have placed on his tombstone the inscription, 
‘ Implora pacem.* But pessimism has entered upon a new 
phase ; it has become loss revolutionary and more reflec- 
tive, less sentimental and more scientific, less personal 
and more general; it makes its appeal to the universal 
heart. It is also more readily accepted as a theory of life 
by the cultivated class, and has succeeded in impregnating 
modern modes of thought to a remarkable extent, fully 
entering into the spirit of the age and inlluencing every 
department of literature and art. 

In the country of Schopenhauer its general diffusion 
has rendered it desirable to publish an anthology of pessi- 
mistic verse — ‘Stimmeiules Leides’ — selected from oriental, 
classical, and modern poetry in most European languages; 
and to this have been added a pessimistic breviary and 
hymn-book for the use of those to whom* pessimism has 
become a religion. Th(5 pessimistic dramas of Haupt- 
mann, the Jiovels of Siiderniann, the music of Wagner, as 
the interpreter of Schopenhau(U*s philosophy , the poems 
of Hamerling and lesser poets, as well as the philosophical 
writings and popular essays of Eduard von Hartmann, 
the learned protagonist of the movement, enjoy an im- 
mense popularity. So great, indeed, has the danger of a 
further spread of pessimism become in Germany that an 
association was formed a few years ago for the purpose 
of stemming its further progress. 

In France, Baudelaire followed by Leconte do Lisle, 
the leader of the Parnassians, Pierre Loti in the ‘ exotic 
romance,' M. Zola at the licjid of the realists, with the 
impressionists and the decadents, dwell with melancholy 
delight on the process of degeneration and decomposi- 
tion in modem society. They all chime in chorus, solemnly 
denouncing or piteously bewailing the depravity of the 
age, some in grating sounds, others in dulcet measures, 
joining in the swan-song of what they hold to be the last 
phase of our modern civilisation. 

The welcome given in this country to recent trans- 
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lations or popularised renderings of Schopenhauer and 
Leopardi, among which we may note especially those of 
Mr Bailey Saunders ; the well-nigh accomplished natural- 
isation of Ibsen on the English stage ; the keen appre- 
ciation of such native productions as Pineros ‘Iris,’ in 
spite of the undefinablo feeling of sadness they leave on 
the minds of spectators ; the growing popularity of the 
modern novel dealing with psychological problems, such 
as ‘ The Open Question,* with its painfully realistic delinea- 
tions of tragical entanglements and pitiful issues — all 
these phenomena indicate a state of mind far from dis- 
inclined to pessimism. 

The Press and the Pulpit exhibit the same tendency 
to tiike gloomy views of contemporary life. Thus we 
lind one of the leading weeklies, in trying to account for 
the dull ‘ monotone of life,’ declaring outright that ‘ all 
tlojiiocracios tend to melancholy,* though in another num- 
ber of the same periodical there is a notice of the ‘ blue- 
rose melancholy ’ of the fit and few, as the outcome of 
over-culture in the intellectual aristocracy. From this it 
would appear that the prevalence of a melancholy state 
of mind in both the extremes of the social scale is ad- 
mitted as a fact. Even in the biography of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who in general was inclined to take 
the most spacious, if not optimistic, views of life, we come 
across the following passage : — 

‘There is that awful echo of the world’s ^voes aud evils 
seeming to ring in the air, in the echo of the distant trains, 
crossing and re-crossing incessantly.’ 

Whence this proclivity of the time-spirit to take such 
gloomy views of life? in the foremost countries of the 
civilised world ? whence this tendency to sad seriousness 
in contemplating the various aspects of high and low life 
in our own ? 

Various causes have been assigned at home and abroad 
for the undoubted prevalence of x^essimism. Some ascribe 
it to the converging influences of modern realism and 
romanticism, the former mercilessly laying bare the baser 
facts of life, the latter looking back with yearning regrets 
on the vanishing ideals of the past, and thus producing 
between them a glooinj^' despondency concerning both the 
actualities of the present and the possibilities of the 
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future. Others point to the abnormal growth of com- 
passionate philanthropy, mingling with exaggerated self- 
pity, and producing a moody sentimentalism. Such a 
view would leave only one virtue to the modern world, 
namely pity, a compassionate sympathy with suffering 
humanity, 

‘ The only real virtue,* says M. Paul Bourget, at the close of 
one of his novels, ‘in an age of desponding agnosticism, is 
pity; the only faith to support man in his agonising life 
is la religion de la souffrance humahwJ 

Others, again, turn to external causes, notably the 
invasion of Russian pessimism, the sadness of the steppe, 
like a cold current, passing across Europe and producing 
a fall of temperature in the intellectual atmosphere of 
that country in particular which is at present most in 
touch with Russia, namely Prance. True, Voltaire was a 
pessimist in his day, but then, as Joubert tells us, Voltaire 
was at times sad, but never serious, whereas the modern 
form of French pessimism is nothing if not serious. It 
is, perhaps, more correct to trace, as some do, the inllu- 
once further back to the East, and to see in the meeting 
of Asiatic and European currents of thought the vera 
causa of the spread of pessimistic quic^tisni, since, as 
E. von Hartmann reminds us, it is in Buddhism that the 
illusory nature of human life, and pity, as tlie leading 
principle of human conduct, are most clearly lormulated. 
Schopenhauer himself was first introduced into France 
by M. Challemel-Lacour as ‘ un Bouddhisie contemporain 
en Allemagne,* though he, the ‘discoverer of Schoi)eii- 
hauer ’ in lYance, is by no means a pronounced pessimist. 
He is rather a sympathetic critic of the movement ; and 
it was whilst residing as ambassador at the Court of 
St. James’s that he passed through a mental crisis, we 
are told, which to some extent was the occasion of the 
volume which we have mentioned at the head of this 
article. By a curious device, in professing to give us the 
studies and reflections of an imaginary pessimist and then 
putting the objections to pessimism into the mouth of 
Rabelais, ‘ le bon maitre de France,’ in order to display 
its weak points, M. Challemel-Lacour evidently tried to 
escape from the responsibility of giving us the result of 
his own reflections on the subject. The book itself was 
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published posthumously ; and its editors predict that it 
will form one of the chefs-cTceuvre of French thought — 
higher praise than we should be inclined to give it. What 
we have here is, however, an eminently sober and well- 
balanced exposition of pessimism in its different aspects 
as a philosophical system, with its practical bearings, by 
a man of the highest culture, and one, too, well acquainted 
with the political and social world of the present day. 

The difference between English and German pessimism 
is thus stated by M. Challemel-Lacour : — 

‘Le pessimisme allemand, d6riv(^ de la contemplation philo- 
sopliiquo des choses, contiendra presque toujours un grand 
fonds de placidity ; le pessimisme anglais, plus po^tique quo 
speculative, est sans ccsse irrite. On croirait qu’il cst uiie 
mutinerie du temperament plutot qu’unc conviction de Tesprit.* 

Tliis is a polite way of saying that pessimism in these 
islands arises from English spleen. But the causes of 
pessimism lie deeper in human nature than can be ac- 
counted for by individual and national idiosyncracios, by 
a passing feeVng of irritability in one country, or the 
acceptance of an academic theory of life in another, or, 
wo might add, to include the critic’s own country, the 
fashionable pose of pessimistic languor in a third. These 
are concurrent transitory causes colouring the stream of 
tendency, but do not account for the current of thought, 
the existence of the movement, as such, at given epochs 
of human history since the dawn of civilisation, and its 
recrudescence at this time in all countries under the 
inlluonce of modern civilisation. Wo have to deal with 
it in a broader spirit and take note of the constant as 
well as the variable factors Avhich enter into tJio com- 
position of pessimism, not only as a contemporary intel- 
lectual epidemic, arising out of the special circumstances 
of the times, but also as a recurring malady peculiar to 
the human mind at given stages of its development. 

It was Matthew Arnold Avho claimed for poetry a lofty 
function as ‘a criticism of life’; and it is in his own 
elegiac complaints over latter-day loss of faith that we 
perceive that intellectual vmiuh that * spiritual fatigue ’ 
of the ‘sad friends of truth’ which marks a period of 
religious decay, and is one of the sources of intellectual 
pessimism. As an illustration wo may quote the follow- 
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ing lines from the pathetic litany of his ‘ Stagirius,* which, 
though in the form of prayer, are scarcely in the nature 
of hopeful petition : — 

‘ From doubt where all is double ; 

Whore wise men are not strong, 

Where comfort turns to trouble, 

Where just men suffer wrong ; 

Where sorrow treads on joy. 

Where sweet things soonest cloy, 

Wlicre faiths are built on dust, 

Where love is half mistrust, 

Hungry, and barren, and sharp as the sea — 

Oh I set us free.* 

Tlio shadows of intellectual sadness deepen with the 
clouds cast on modern tliought by philosophic doubt, under 
the influence of scientilic speculation, which dwells on 
the cruelty of nature, her irrational and immoral in- 
difference to suffering, on the brutality of unconscious 
forces, which render the reign of law a reign of ten*or. 
Philosophical determinism is fast becoming our modern 
creed ; it declares that man is the creature of conditions 
and surroundings, that his viiUru makes him what ho is, 
that virtue and vice are the outcome of heredity and 
circumstances over which ho has no control, that ‘ blind 
will ’ and * necessity ’ dominate his destiny, that a soulless 
mechanism is the i) redominating i)ower in the cosmos. 

‘O helpless will in the grasp of evil I O miserable hope in 
tlie reality of horrors I ... Is there no jjity in the heart of 
nature, no reason in the law that condemns without appeal ? ’ 

Such is the outcry of the accomplished author of ‘Psalms 
of the West.* ycientific agnosticism, despairing of its 
ability to penetrate ‘ behind the veil,’ and only able to 
look forwani to ‘ the shadow of inevitable doom,’ adds to 
the prevailing despondency — ‘ qui auget scientiam auget 
dolorem.’ To this must be added a prevalent disap- 
pointment with the actual results of modem civilisation 
as compared with the expectations raised a hundred 
years ago when ‘the age of progress’ started on its 
victorious career — a disappointment which finds expres- 
sion in * Locksley Hall, sixty years after.* 
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* Gone the cry of “ Forward, Forward,” lost within a growing 
gloom ; 

Lost, or only heard in silence from the silence of a tomb.’ 

Tho course of human affairs in the political and social 
world at tho present moment tends in the same direction. 
As the political reaction in Germany and Austria after 
1848 contributed not a little towards the pessimistic 
bitterness of Heine and the melancholy moanings of 
Lenau, so the rise of social democracy and the conscious 
dissatisfaction with present economic conditions produce 
a feeling of depression which vents itself in the language 
of pessimism. ‘ Social pressure ’ combined with a growing 
scepticism in the power of parliamentary and liberal insti- 
tutions or legislative measures to ameliorate the social 
condition of the people; a growing fear of the malign 
power of money ; tho lugubrious forecasts of economic 
pessimists predicting a world-wide catastrophe when 
semi-savago nations will have displaced the white race 
in the markets of the world, against which tho book of 
M. Novicow is a sensible protest ; the spectre of the ‘ red 
terror ’ of social revolution in addition to tho bugbear of 
the ‘ yellow terror * — these in their cumulative effects add 
to the gloom of modern pessimism. 

In the world of literature and art, among the finer 
spirits of the cultivated, a morbid feeling of dejection is 
produced by a variety of causes. 

‘I rather think,’ says Mr Hamerton in his ‘Quest of Happi- 
ness/ ‘ that towards the close of the nineteenth century it is 
the art of painting that has produced more unhappiness 
than any other occuijation, by the misemployment of time 
and by the poignant sense of dissiitisfaction that follows after 
futile and unsuccessful endeavours.’ 

What he says of painters is probably true of literary men 
and amateurs in art generally who are disappointed in 
their aspirations, and still more so of tho whole body of 
the over-refined who are repelled by the roughness of 
this * rolling, rattling, railway period,’ as Charles Kingsley 
called it, and who, in their inability to face the rough 
gusts of tho storms of life, turn to oxquisiteness of form 
in art and literature as an anodyne against the sick 
unrest of the time, or as the only safe shelter from its 
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feverish energy. It is to them that Pater refers in his 
‘ Miscellaneous Studies * when he says : 

‘ The passive ennui of Obermann became a satiric, aggressive, 
almost angry conviction of the littleness of the world around 
ill Prosper M6rim6e.’ 

The former is the genius of ennui, the latter the type of 
disillusion. 

Such, then, is the jiliysiognomy of modern pessimism 
in general. We may now take a stop farther and 
compare briefly the philosophy of Schopenhauer with 
that of Hartmann, the poetry of Leopardi with that 
of Leconte de Lisle, and the novels of George Eliot with 
those of Thomas Hardy, to mark the progress of pessi- 
mism and to discover the characteristic tendency of its 
later developments. We may thus arrive at a true 
estimate of its real significance at the present moment. 

According to Schopenhauer, the primal force in the 
universe, the only reality behind the phenomenal world, 
is Will. All the evils of existence are to be traced to this 
blind force striving in elfort and desire to realists itself, 
and, in so doing, producing the restless activity of life, 
from which there is no escape, e^xcept in moments of 
intellectual or festhetic contemplation w^hen the human 
mind becomes ‘the will-less, painless, timeless subject 
of knowledge.’ Then ‘the wheel of Ixion stands still, 
freed from the prison-house of blind desire ’ ; the miseries 
of existence are forgotten for a moment; bi4t final and 
complete emancipation from pain can only be attained to 
by the negation of the will to live, in the return to non- 
existence, So long as life lasts the pendulum will swing 
backwards and forwards, from longing to languor, from 
effort to ennui, from desire to satiety, from activity to 
weariness. Nothing but ‘ the ascetic mortification of tluJ 
will’ can put an end to this mass of human suffering. 
Wifh what his countrymen call ‘ Galgen-humor,’ Schopen- 
hauer describes the misery and monotony of our short- 
lived existence, ‘this disturbing episode in the blissful 
quietude of nothingness.’ But, while it lasts, ‘ Leben * is 
‘ Leiden * ; to escape from this we must make a heroic 
effort to. conquer egotistic volition, killing the desire for 
life, and, with the extinction of the will, to enter the 
eternal peace of Nirvana. 
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Hartmann’s philosophy of the Unconscious restores 
reason to the throne from which Schopenhauer had 
degraded it in making it the servant of all-powerful will. 

‘ The all-wise unconscious ’ takes, in Hartmann’s system, 
its place as the impersonal, immanent force, controlling 
the cosmic process on the lines of evolution. Schopen- 
hauer’s critical idealism, founded on Kant, is superseded 
by Hartmann’s ‘transcendental realism,* or ‘concrete 
monism,’ which closely approaches that kind of realistic 
j^piritualism that is the latest outcome of recent philo- 
sophic thought. In their ethical aspirations Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann do not differ materially ; both look upon 
pity and altruistic endeavour to lessen life’s misery as the 
Avhole duty of man. But Hartmann’s pity has less of 
the admixture of contempt than Schopenhauer’s, and his 
plan of action in removing sorrow and suffering is more 
reasoned and methodical. Again, in their calculus of 
pleasure and pain, with a view to show that the latter 
predominates over the former, and that all ideas of 
happiness are illusory, they are mostly agreed ; and 
Hartmann appeals to modern science for support, as in 
the following passage (‘ Das sittliche Bewusstsein,’ 
p. 52C) 

‘All the endless misery in cottage and palace, the fighting and 
fuming of nations at variance with each other . . . subserve 
the purposes of tliat cruel and unrelenting struggle of exist- 
ence in which the striving and wrestling of individuals after 
a higher (nilturo is finally and j^ermanently summed up. As 
in nature millions of germs are only so much material used up 
indifferently to servo the puri)Ose of selection in the struggle 
of existence, so in the providence of history millions of human 
beings are only used as hotbeds of manure to force culture. 
The circumstances which regulate population exhibit the 
utmost cruelty; they are hunger, pest, and wars. Merciless 
as the hoof of the heifer bruising the flower of the field, the 
buskin of history tramples on the finest blossoms of humanity, 
strutting unfeelingly across the vsevered bonds of love, the 
despair of crushed hopes, the agonies of tortured consciences, 
the grinding rage of enslaved patriotism, in order to fit these 
pigmies of human beings for its own purpose, tortured and 
abused in a thousand ways, feeding them with illusions.’ 

Still, Hartmann is more inclined to believe in the 
positivity of pleasure, which Schopenhauer entirely denies, 
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calling all pleasure ‘ privative pain.’ But Hartmann, too, 
after a long process of induction, in which he displays 
remarkable powers of analysis and indefatigable industry 
in the accumulation of data, arrives at the conclusion that 
a happy life of the individual here or hereafter, as well 
as the future happiness of the race, are pure illusions; 
and that it must bo the object of all higher culture to 
bring home the persuasion that all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit ; to convince the world of human beings that it 
had better put an end to its qwn miserable existence, in 
order to elfect its own deliverance by means of self- 
annihilation. Schopenhauer is in full sympathy with 
eastern and mediaeval mystics. Hartmann condemns 
their eudaemonistic egotism, and recommends a more 
severe self-renunciation, calling upon all to engage in a 
noble activity to promote the further development of the 
species, not in a foolish or rather criminal race after 
happiness, but in furtherance of the ‘world-process,’ 
ending in the final deliverance from conscious existence. 

Hartmann is by disposition more humane, more gentle 
in his estimate of human nature than Schopenhauer, 
more tolerant, more compassionate in his strictures on 
human frailties. True, he lacks in this respect t he Attic 
wit of his predecessor, but with it also his acrid acerbity. 
Here, then, we note that pessimism, in its later develop- 
ments, has lost much of its bitterness ; it has become more 
cheerful and acquiescent, less inclined to rebel against 
existing conditions, more ready to adapt itself to its 
surroundings, so as cheerfully to accomplish its appointed 
task in the ‘world’s process,’ though that, by an evolu- 
tionary fatality, must eventually end in non-existence. 

It has been remarked that Hartmann owes mucli of 
his popularity to the concessions ho njakes to positive 
science, and the adaptation of his system to the theory of 
evolution and its implied optimism. It came into vogue 
about the time (1870) when Germany had ceased to bo 
‘ the Hamlet of nations,’ and, beginning to become anxious 
about her mission as a world-power, was at the same 
time impressed by a deep sense of duty to work out her 
destiny, socially and politically. The tragic fate of her 
rival in the time of her own national triumph produced 
a melting effect, and evolved a kind of ‘Luxus-pessimismus,* 
rather in the nature of contemplative melancholy than 
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of poignant sorrow. This must be attributed to the 
emollient effect of time and change. But the greater 
suavity of recent pessimism is also to some extent 
explained by personal differences. Schopenhauer’s early 
life was poisoned by literary failure ; he never quite 
recovered from the ‘ blessure d’amour propre ’ it produced 
in a mind from the first predisposed to hypochondriacal 
moroseness, and to brooding over imaginary wrongs. 
Hartmann’s literary successes, his happy home-life, his 
social disposition and cheerfulness helped him to bear 
with an oven temper the only great trial of his life, 
unequal healtli, and an accidental contusion of the knee 
which frequently confined him to his bed, and spoiled a 
brilliant military career. Thus it happens that the con- 
temporaries of Schopenhauer, even his personal friends 
and admirers, have but qualified praise for him. Goethe 
even speaks of him as a youth difficult to understand, 
though worthy to be cultivated. Others speak of his 
intellectual integrity, his fearless outspokenness ; but they 
notice, too, with regret the unx)leasant adjuncts of merci- 
less severity and^censoriousness, apathy, or scorn, adopting 
the view of pessimistic cynicism when it speaks of man 
generally as ‘ co mechant animal.’ 

Hartmann’s personality is attractive; his pessimism, 
while no less sombre, even a trifle more solemn, than 
that of Schopenhauer, has the redeeming quality of 
sympathetic emotion, of genial fellow-feeling with suffer- 
ing humanity. That of Schopenhauer, like Carlyle’s, is 
Entrust ungs-pcssi7nis7]iiis — * cancer-pessimism ’ some call 
it — the pessimism of moody resentment. Hartmann’s is 
more resigned. Schopenhauer is self-conscious and self- 
willed ; Hartmann self-subdued. Schopenhauer sends his 
disciples, like naughty children, crying in the night of sin 
and sorrow, to bed wdth loud scoldings, like an angry 
nurse. Hartmann, more tender, would send them to their 
etei'iial sleep with gentle lullabies, after having exhorted 
them to vigorous activity so as to induce healthy fatigue, 
before the night cometh when no man can work. In 
short, he is on a level with the highest ethical elevation 
of his age, and his is the broader and more humane 
pessimism which takes its colouring from the changes 
in the mental atmosphere that have taken place since 
Schopenluiuer’s demise, now forty years ago. 

Vol. 190.^^iVd. 392. 2 u 
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A similar contrast, arising from similar conditions, may 
be noted between the pessimism of Leopardi and that of 
Leconte de Lisle. The poems of Leopardi were written 
under the influence of political and social events in Italy 
not unlike those which j>revailed in Germany when 
Schopenhauer’s great work, ‘Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung,’ was written ; it may be that for this reason 
Leopardi’s works have been translated into German by 
three literary men of eminence — Hamerling, Paul Heyso, 
and George Brandes, and that at one time his poems 
formed the devotion^j,! vade mecum of German pessi- 
mists. Leopardi’s pessimism is of the ‘ miserabilist ’ kind, 
less irascible, but more lachrymose than that of Schopen- 
hauer. All its bitterness and sadness are compressed in 
the following lines addressed to his own heart, which W(^ 
give in the latest English version by Mr J. M. Morrison : — 

‘ Now rest thee evermore, 

My weary heart I My last delusion's dead, 

AVliieli 1 eternal deemed. *Tis perish(';d. 

My each fond hugged deceit 

Has lost all charm, and e’en desire is dead. 

Rest thee for aye ! Thou’st beat 

And throbbed enough. There’s not one thing that’s worth 
A thrill from thee, and not one sigh this earth 
Deserves. Life’s but annoy 
And bitterness ; this world’s vain joys soon cloy. 

Rest thee for aye I Despair 

AV'ith thy last beat ! Fate lias bequeathed the tomb 
As her one boon to man. That hated force 
Occult, ^vilich all doth doom 
To Avoe, and vanity, that sure-set bourne 
Reserved for all, thee. Nature, ever scorn.’ 

The circumstances of Leopardi’s personal llf(^ boar a 
curious resemblance to those of Schopenhauer, Both 
were out of sympathy with their parents, and never 
enjoyed the delights of homo life. If the one suffered 
from constitutional dy scholia, the other was a victim 
of an incurable malady. Leopardi, moreover, was twice 
disappointed in love, and throughout suffered from an 
‘exces maladif do sensibilitd’ which helped to products 
that gloomy view of life which finds expression in hin 
dolorous verse. Hero ho seeks relief in making his 
private griefs the measure of the world’s sorrow. Dess 
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venomous than Schopenhauer in dwelling on the short- 
comings of humanity, he displays much less power of 
resistance in the face of ‘ the gigantic force of suffering/ 
He gazes on the terrible visage of fate, but will not make 
an effort to conquer it. 

‘ I take delight/ he writes to Giordani, ‘ in exposing the misery 
of man and things ; I love to touch it with my hands so as to 
produce a cold shudder within mo in trying to explore the 
mysteries of existence/ 

In the ‘nocturnal ode’ wc have a poetical version of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy of life. In ‘Sappho’s last 
song,’ the finest expression of hope in death as a deliver- 
ance from the pains of life, i^erhaps the noblest to be 
found in the whole range of pessimistic poetry, ho says, 

‘ The happiest days 

Are those tliat from our life first fleet away. 

Disease, old age, the ghost of icy death 
Creep on apace. Lo, now there waits for me, 

Of all those sweet delusions and desired 
Rewards, but Tartarus 1 My valiant soul 
Enshroftd for evermore 

The Stygian flood, black night, the silent shore ! ’ 

Merciless, like SchoiKuihauer, in his exposure of ‘the 
hypocritical cruelly of destiny,’ he refuses to bo cheated 
by nature into believing, or allowing otlnu’s to believe, in 
human hap()iness or its dei>endeiico on virtue. 

‘ Between happiness and virtue 
Yawns awfully a wide gulf on earth/ 

Capable himself of moral heroism, he yet disbelieves in 
the powei* of patriotism in others, and of a national re- 
generation. A profound idealist, he dcspuii’s of human 
nature, and speaks of the futility of attempting social or 
political reforms. He complains of the void of existence 
as if it were i^ositive suffering, and yet finds his only 
solace in the eternal void of non-existence. A victim, 
as he says himself, of ‘black, obdurate, and devouring 
melancholy,’ he finds rest ‘ in a lofty and profound 
pessimism leading up to stoical renunciation.’ Such is 
the phrase of Braudes, who speaks of liim as Italy’s 
greatest poet, by wliich he undoubtedly means the 
greatest of modern Italians, 

2 u 2 
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With him we may fitly compare Leconte de Lisle, • le 
maitre du Parnasse,* the most distinguished of the modern 
poets of France, who, as such, followed Victor Hugo in 
his chair at the Academy. Of Norman stock, but bom in 
the Isle de Bourbon, ho received his early impressions 
amid the scenery of the tropics, which disposes the mind 
to dreaminess and brooding over the mysteries of nature. 
At the same time, well acquainted with the results of 
modern science, he not only loves to dwell on the illusory 
character of the phenomenal world — ‘Touto chose est lo 
revo d’un rove’ — but blends with his musings on the 
nothingness of things reflections on the pitiless laws of 
nature. 

‘ La nature so rit ties soufpranees humaines ; 

Ne con tempi ant jamais quo sa i^roprc grandeur, 

Elle disx^ense tons scs forces souverainos, 

Et garde i)our sa part le calme et la splendeur.’ 

His is not the iioetry of passion, as may be seen from 
a comparison of his ‘ Kain ’ with the poem on the same 
subject, and in the same spirit, by Lord Byron. Though 
at times writing in a tone of embittered idealism, ho does 
not share Alfred de Musset s ‘ amour du mal,* nor does he 
follow the author of ‘ Les flours du mal ’ in delighting to 
dwell on evil as an absorbing theme. Ho is also free 
from that ‘volux)te du doulcur’ which some ot his con- 
temporaries indulge in to excess. His pessimism is 
impersonal, and his love for nature and humanity are 
untainted by any sense of i)rivate wrongs ; ho finds in 
following high art that which raises him above individual 
sorrows or joys. His sadness, indeed, is i)rofound, but 
ho bows, if not cheerfully, at least with dignity to the 
authority of inexorable law. His art is not unlike that 
of the Preraphaelites, which has been aptly dt^scribed as 
* (piiescemt, sympathetic resignation.’ True, there is an 
undertone of repressed revolt, but there are no strident 
sounds of distress to disturb the exquisite harmony of his 
polished lines. In short, Leconte de Lisle belongs to ‘ la 
haute aristocratie ’ of artists who move in a raredied atmo- 
sphere of intellect. lie will have nothing to do with 

‘cetto multitude d’esprits avorto, loquaccs et sterilos . . . 
pleureurs scion la formule, cervellos liqu^fli^es ot cimirs de 
l)jcrrc, mistaable famillc d’un pCjre illustrc * — 
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the illustrious progenitor here referred to being Lamar- 
tine. Leconte de Lisle is the poet of the few, and his 
pessimism is of the nobler masculine sort. Yet his is not 
a cold, artistic, creative genius ; the fire is kindled within 
him, though he never permits it to break out. When ho 
speaks with his tongue it is with the calm composure of 
finished art, the repose of artistic perfection. His pessi- 
mism is academic and aisthetic. Thus in ‘ L’aigu bruisse- 
ment,* where ho describes in felicitous language the 
vibrating sounds in tropical regions as scarcely inter- 
rupting the soft stillness, he goes on to say, 

‘ Tout nVitait quo luiiiiore, amour, joic, harmonic : 

Et moi, bien qu’obloui do ce monde eliarmant, 

J’avais au fond du cceur, comme un gemissemcnt, 

Un douloureux soupir, uiic plainto infinie, 

Tr6s lointaine et tr6s vague et triste amerement. 

C’cst que devaiit ta grace et ta beaute, Nature! 

Enfant qui n’avais rieii souffert ni dovine, 

Jo sontais crottre eu moi Fliomme predestine, 

Et jo pleurais, saisi de Tangoissc future, 
fipouvantci de vivre, helas, et d’etre no.’ 

At the same time, as wo have said before, his is not the 
(elegance which enervates, though he takes for his motto, 
‘ Hors la cr<5ation du beau, j^oint do saint.* 

In all tliis he comes nearer to Hartmann than 
Schopenhauer ; like Hartmann ho is powerfully attracted 
by the spirit of self-obliteration, the tragedy of suffering, 
as the great ennobling force in the economy of the 
world’s redemption. As to a future life and the ‘apro 
desir des clioses eternelles,’ amid the dreams, regrets, 
terrors, remorse which fill up existence, Leconte gives 
a glimpse of the city of silence and shadow, the mute 
sepulchre of vanished gods, and finds consolation ‘dans 
I’immuablc paix ou sont rentres les Dieux.’ One might 
think that hero the matter rests. By no means. Death 
itself cheats man of this last hope of eternal peace ; there 
is the horror of immortality, a residuum of early associa- 
tions, of which ho cannot divest himself. 

‘ L’irr^vocablo mort est un meiisonge aussi. 

Heuroux qui d’un soul bond s’ongloutirait en elle ! 
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3Ioi, toujours, it jamais, j’ccoutc, 6poiivant^, 

Dans I’ivresse et I’liorreur de Timmortalit^, 

Le long nigissement de la vie 6ternelle.* 

In this he differs from Hartmann, for whom immortality 
has neither hopes nor fears, as ho simply regards it in the 
light of an illusion. But, with Hartmann, Leconte regards 
the prospect of a perfecit society of the future, the progress 
of the race — the last straw to which foundering humanity 
clings — as an illusion. In some of his earliest poems, 
now being republislied in thd ‘ Revue socialisto,* he had 
given v(nit to some of the asi>irations of social democracy 
from 181:5-8; but, disappointed and disillusionised, ho 
turned away from the movement, and all that remains 
of the revolutionary fervour in his subsequent work is a 
supreme contemi)t for‘lo pandemonium industriel.’ lie 
now speaks with abliorrence of the ‘ monstrous alliance * 
between x)oetry and industry. Ho turns away from the 
atelier to devote himself to art for ixrt’s sake. Since poetry, 
* la tote courbee sous le niveau posant dos civilisations,* 
becomes disassociated from life, finds in the perfection 
of art his only consolation. • 

Leconte do Lisle has been compared with Thomas 
Hardy, like himself ‘ a poet of vast, austere, and melancholy 
genius.’ As a novelist Mr Hardy may be taken as a 
typical representative of pessimistic fiction, jind as siath 
may not unfitly be compared with George E!iot, wlio, 
though not a i)rofessed x>^»si™st — she calhd lierself a 
meliorist — takes, like him, a serious view of the novelist’s 
art, and in her works insists throughout on the supreme 
duty, pithily expressed in the words of one of Mr Hardy’s 
characters, ‘ Cultivate the art of renunciation.’ These 
two writers head a long list of British novelists, distin- 
guished by the grave sincerity and severity with which 
they depict the darker aspects of modern life, the most 
recent of whom is the author of that grim and powerful 
tale, ‘ The House with the Green Shutters.’ In the case 
of Mr Hardy there is a special bent to paint in dark 
colours ; and ho loves to describe the ‘ silent and austere 
suffering’ of his principal characters as the effect of 
heredity and environment, so that the sense of responsi- 
bility is weakened in the face of overpowering influences 
and external agencies which render it next to impossible 
for his men and women to control their destiny. They 
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simply yield to forces too strong for them. ‘ The island 
ruled our destinies,’ says one of his characters, ‘though 
wo were not of it. Yes, we are in hands not our own.* 
As, in Paul Hoyse’s ‘ Kinder der Welt,’ Toinette, the child 
of misfortune suffering for her i)arents’ sin, is doomed to 
carry through life an unhappy heart incapable of love, so 
in Thomas Hardy’s stories the irony of nature, traversing 
human effort at every turn, leads up almost invariably 
to a catastrophe. Freedom of action is reduced to a 
nullity ; ‘ there is no altering it, so it must be,’ is the 
constant refrain of his agents. All they can attain to is 
‘ a passionless calm, a stolid submission to the unavoid- 
able, an aching stoicism.’ His heroes and heroines are 
mostly represented as engaged in a desperate game ; they 
are liamxjered by adverse events, confused by strange 
entanglements, moved against their will by ingrained 
X)ropensitios, and finally made to succumb in taciturn 
(lesi)air to the impending fate. 

In this respect Thomas Hardy differs entirely from 
George Eliot, who is a firm believer in an exact and even 
relentless retribution in human affairs, and who, with 
the assurance of scientific iiccuracy, traces antecedents 
to their consequences in the moral order of the universe. 
Her men and women always reap as they have sown; 
an inexorable law links cause to effect in human conduct. 
For this very reason lier heroes never find themselves 
in impossible situations, ‘ between the instincts of blood 
and the capacities of brain.’ They are not, like those 
of Mr Hardy, ovcrx)owored by uncontrollable forces; if 
placed in trying situations there are no natural disabili- 
ties or insurmountable obstacles to prevent them from 
achieving a moral victory. George Eliot is sad and serious 
but never morbid in surveying the theatre of human life. 

‘ You are discontented with the world,’ says Felix Holt to 
Miss Lyon, ‘ because you can’t get just tlie small things that 
suit your jdeasuro, not because it\s a world where myriads of 
men and women are ground by wrong and misery, and tainted 
with X)ollution.* 

Here is an important distinction between laments over 
private griefs and a grievance stated in universal terms. 
Like Thomas Hardy, George Eliot dwells with tender 
solicitude on some of the abject asj)ects of village life and 
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the sad possibilities of village tragedies, but she is far 
from satisfied with descriptions of the ‘ impassive patience 
of men filled with strong passions,’ led to their doom by 
some relentless fatality. On the contrary, her suffering 
heroes and heroines make resolute efforts, and, whilst 
patiently bearing their own burden, endeavour at the 
same time to combat the surrounding misery. 

‘ As Romola walked, often in weariness, among the sick, the 
Inmgiy, and the imimniring, she felt it good to bo inspired by 
something more than her jiity — by the belief in a lieroisni 
struggling for subliuie ends, towards which the daily action 
of her pity could only tend feebly, as the dews that freshen 
the weedy ground to-day tend to prepare an unseen harvest 
in the years to come.’ 

On one occasion, we are told, 

‘ she rose from her knees that slio iniglit hasten to her sick 
l)eoplc in the courtyard, and by some immediate beneficent 
action revive that sense of worth in life which at this moment 
was unfed by any wider faith.’ 

If Ave cannot find happiness for ourselves, she seems to 
say, both in her novels and in her poems, we may lind at 
least some consolation in administering, as far as in us lies, 
some relief to others, in the attempt to ameliorate their 
sad condition. 

In Thomas Hardy we have ‘ the volcanic spirit of 
protest and pity ’ ; in George Eliot there is a calm tone 
of compassionate solicitude. One of her desperate reme- 
dies is wholesome work, to forgot our individual sorrows 
and sufferings. Her characters arc made of stern stuff, 
like Mr Hardy’s, but the best of them are remarkable for 
resolute endeavour to conquer circumstances. The hero 
in ‘ The Well-Beloved ’ is ‘ powerless in the grasp of thc3 
idealising passion.’ There is in George Eliot’s heroes a 
‘ sense of pity against the sense of fate,’ but there is also 
a massive strength, as, for instance, in ‘ Adam Bede.’ 

‘There’s nothing but Avhat’s bearable as long as a man can 
work,* he said to himself ; ‘ the natiir o* things doesn’t change, 
though it seems as if one’s own life was nothing but change. 
The square o* four is sixteen, and you must lengthen your 
lever in proportion to your weight, is as true Avhofi a man’s 
miserable as when he’s haj)py ; and the best o’ working is, it 
gives you a grip hold o’ things outside your own lot.’ 
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With many modern novelists of less power, Thomas 
Hardy enters into the ‘ complexity of things, the clash of 
principles.* George Eliot, too, takes a comprehensive 
view of ‘ the vast sum of conditions * ; but the sum total, 
in her opinion, makes in the end for good ; she is willing 
to conclude, upon the whole, ‘ that somehow good will be 
the final goal of ill.’ 

The comparison might bo extended further did space 
permit, but enough has been said to show in outline, at 
least, the distinguishing marks of the earlier and later 
pessimism in the novel, as a transcript of modern life and 
thought. In the later pessimism we note a deeper tone 
of sadness, a sense of almost utter helplessness, in grap- 
I)ling with the complex intricacies of modern life and the 
subtleties of emotion that they are apt to produce. We 
meet with grave pronouncements on the irrevocable 
power of circumstances which narrow the area of moral 
volition and thus seriously weaken the force of moral 
I)rinciplo and the springs of moral resolve. 

Yet there is a redeeming quality oven in this dangerous 
form of moral pessimism. It never wearies in its en- 
deavours to bring homo to the modern mind the loading 
doctrines of ‘ the sad science of renunciation,’ the practical 
duty of resigned fortitude amid the ‘ perpetual dilemmas,’ 
th(3 ‘ defects of natural law,’ ‘ the grimness of the general 
human situation.’ German pessimism, mainly influenced, 
as wo saw, by contemporaneous events and the revived 
energies of the people regaining national consciousness, 
has evolved a kind of communal or cosmical idealism. 
French pessimism finds refuge, as we should expect in 
an essentially artistic race, in aesthetic idealism. In this 
country, where pessimism is still in its initial stage, so far 
as the great body of the people are concerned, it may 
servo to intensify the moody reflectiveness of the thinking 
portion of the community, but is saved from extreme 
vagaries by seeking refuge in a dogged force of endur- 
ance and insisting on at least one of the lessons of life, 
i.e. ‘to suffer and be strong.’ This general outcome of 
Mr Hardy’s philosophy of life is adumbrated already in 
his first great novel, where he strikes the keynote, so^ to 
speak, in that deep -toned voice of sombre strength which 
characterises his subsequent work. Let human life be as 
sad in some of its aspects and as sordid as the gloomiest 
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pessimism can depict it, still the darkness may be irradi- 
ated by a solemn sense of duty— the duty of making the 
best of it in action and suffering. 

The same lino of thought may be seen pervading the 
pessimistic dramas of Ibsen. ‘Life, existence, destiny, 
cannot bo so utterly meaningless,’ says Allmers, in ‘ Little 
Eyolf,’ when his child, in whom all his life’s energies are 
centred, is taken from him. The anguish which op- 
]^resses him and his wife has a deeper meaning, says 
Rita ; it is intended to produce .a change, ‘ a sort of Ijirth ; 
or a resiiiTcction, a transition to a highcjr life.’ ‘ The loss 
is just the gain,’ replies Allmers, almost in the words of 
.^Eschylus. Such is the ‘ tremendous tragic sense ’ in real- 
istic pessimism, with its underlying moral optimism. 
By virtue of this ‘ inner core of asceticism and idealism,’ 
by virtue of the doctrine, laid down here with dramatic- 
ally exaggerated intensity, that a redeeming power is 
found in suffering and self-effacement, pessimism itself 
becomes a wholesome reaction against the growing 
egoism of the time. Ibsen points out a better way, 
and is not unwilling to walk by it himself., ‘ Every field 
of victory,’ ho said in a sx)ecch at a dinner celebrating his 
return to his own country, ‘ is strewn with corps(*s. On 
the field of my triumph lies the corpse of my luippiness ! * 

Tliis doctrine of self-immolation and joyous self-ob- 
literation for the general good finds also its interpretation 
in Wagner’s music; it is the theme of the ‘ N.ibeliingen- 
Ring,’ ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ and ‘ Parsifal,’ namely, the 
atoning virtue of self-annihilation, which, as Hartmann 
points out, also forms the tragic element of German 
mythology. Others have already remarked that the love 
and death yearning in ‘ Tristan und Isolde ’ is an attempt 
to break through the limitations of individualism accord- 
ing to Schopenhauer. We may add that it also suggests 
the enthusiasm of self-surrender as taught by Hartmann. 

Such, then, is the attitude of modern pessimism, its 
mental drift and moral tendency, as we see it reflected in 
various forms of literature and art. Compared with the 
tone of pessimism in the last generation, the ‘ maladie du 
siecle, as it used to bo called, it has in more recent years 
become less acute, but appears to have degenerated into 
a chronic malaise. Not a few, indeed, there are who may 
be regarded rather as malades imaginaires, persons whoso 
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peevish ‘blue-vapour melancholy’ vents itself in anmmic 
plaints, and who might be dismissed with little ceremony 
were it not for the danger to others who, attracted by 
this fashionable distemper, come under the influence of 
unhealthy pessimistic literature with disastrous conse- 
quences. Such reading produces, in what Hartmann calls 
‘ mollusc souls,’ a feebleness of moral fibre and intellectual 
lassitude which takes away the power of engaging ener- 
getically in the battle of life. 

But the case is diiTcrent with those who are sincerely 
and profoundly impressed by the weight of ‘ the world’s 
sorrow,’ and try to do tlieir best themselves, whilst at the 
same time stimulating the sympathetic concern of others 
to alleviate the burden and diminish the suffering of 
their follows. Among these self-renunciation becomes 
the final and edicient caus(5 of ‘cultured piety,’ where 
positive religion lias ceased to act as a spur to effort in 
the same direction. Among other things one of its 
immediate effects is to give force and momentum to 
fhe modern movement of social philanthropy. As an 
illustration of ,this wo may notice a curious fact. When 
some time ago the French Academy selected for the 
subjec.t of its prize-poem, ‘ Labour,’ there wore some two 
hundred competitors, and one and all treated the subject 
from a pessimistic point of view. In the same way our 
leading social reformers, in literature at least, adopt a 
pessimistic tone. Tolstoi, we are told by one of his 
intimates, is of opinion ‘ that life is an evil, a thing 
we must wish to be rid of ’ ; but he spends his own 
life in efforts for ameliorating that of his peasants. He 
vigorously labours with and among them to carry out 
his social jirogramme in pursuit of a very noble ideal. 
In contradiction to all the prejudices of his class, but 
by no means satisfied, as some appear to be, in expos- 
ing its shortcomings, he himself enters the arena to 
combat existing social evils. But he, too, agrees with 
the pessimists in regarding renunciation as the sovereign 
remedy. Thus, in his book on Life, he says, 

‘The rcuuiiciatiou of personal liiippinoss and life is, for a 
rational being, as natural a property of his life as flying on 
its wings, instead of running on its feet, is for a bird.* 

This suggests, in the last ‘place, the question whether 
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pessimism should be regarded as a s3rmptom of disease 
or as a sign of returning health in the religious and 
intellectual life of our day; whether the consciousness 
of existing evil, producing unremitting effort towards 
its mitigation or removal, does not rather hold out the 
promise of ultimate recovery and convalescence in the 
patient, i.e. in civilised society; whether, indeed, as 
Maeterlinck suggests somewhere, we are or are not 
‘ on the threshold of a new pessimism, mysterious, and, 
perhaps, very pure ? ’ 

Those who hold that, as an intellectual force, pessi- 
mism is a symptom of brain-disease in the modern 
mind, point to the poetry of decadence as a proof of 
their assertion. But in answer to this it may bo said 
that the admirers of this kind of poetry form but a very 
small section of society, and that the morbid state of 
mind here exhibited may bo, as some have suggested, 
simply the state of mind of self-engrossed poets unable 
to discover the healtliier instincts of the vast majority 
for whom their melancholy reflections have no attraction. 
On the other hand, the willingness of society to tolerate, 
and even accept, the severe censures of pessimistic 
criticism without serious protest may be a healthy sign 
of self-depreciation, containing in itself some promise 
of amendment and readjustment. 

Again, as to the prevailing mood of pessimistic fatalism 
which, as we have pointed out, looms in the background 
of the modern novel and drama — ‘ I had to do it, because 
it was I ’ — this seems to arise, not so much from a desire 
or intention to get rid of personal responsibility, as from 
an exaggerated conception of a scientific truth pressed 
too far, and its universal application to the exclusion 
of another factor, the existence of some will-force counter- 
acting the force of circumstances in the established order 
of things. It would appear that this is a temporary 
aberration of mind resulting from the spread of materi- 
alistic modes of thought, from which the thinking world 
is gradually recovering. Pessimists themselves, like 
Hartmann, are turning their back on it as a ‘ vulgarising 
naturalism,’ and show their unmistakable preference 
for a kind of spiritual idealism not unlike that of the 
French pessimistic mystics, one of whom, in his nostalgie 
du divin, exclaims, ‘ En moi pleure le deuil des mystferes 
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saci:es.* But oven in this quarter we find an improved 
tone at the present moment, at once more vigorous and 
more hopeful. Maeterlinck, for example, in an article 
recently contributed to the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ speaks 
thus : — 

‘Yes, human life, viewed as a whole, is perhaps rather a 
sorrowful thing ; and it is easier, in a manner xdeasanter even, 
to speak of its sorrows and let the mind dwell on them, than 
to go in search of, and bring into prominence, the consolations 
life has to offer. . . . But for all that, and whatever their 
ephemeral likeness may be, w’c have only to draw closer to 
them to find that they, too, have their mystery ; and if this 
seem less visible and less comprehensible, it is only because it 
lies deeper, and is far more mysterious. The desire to live, 
the acceptance of life as it is, may i^crhaps bo mere vulgar 
expressions; but, for all that, they are probably in uncon- 
scious accord with laws that are vaster, more conformable 
with the spirit of the universe, and therefore more sacred, 
than the desire to escape the sorrows of life, and the lofty 
but disenchanted wisdom that for ever dwells on sorrows.’ 

What wo l^avo said shows that there is a manifest 
turn in the tide of x)essimism, a revulsion from the flabby 
and flaccid larmoyant pessimism of the immediate past to 
one more vigorous, manly, and sane, and yet free from 
the misanthropic cynicism of Swift, Voltaire, Heine, and 
Schopenhauer, one more willing to adapt itself to the 
humane trend of recent thought, and more in conformity 
with common-sense. Hartnicinn himself distinctly tells 
us, in the history of his own mental development, that it 
has been his aim throughout to free himself from the 
quietistic negation of the will recommended by Scliojjen- 
hauer, and to bring his own xicssiinism into line with the 
optimistic theory of evolution; and in this atteippt ho 
and others have so far succeeded as to justify one of his 
philosophical friends in saying that, ‘ if you want to see 
for once contented and cheerful faces, you must go among 
the pessimists.’ 

Thus, whatever may bo said of pessimism as an in- 
tellectual system, and of the insecurity of its metaphysical 
basis in measuring happiness by a purely hedonistic stan- 
dard, inconsistent with its underlying j)i’iuciplcs, or as a 
theory of life, faulty in its reasoning from insufficient 
data, and therefore arriving at a false conclusion, it can- 
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not be denied that it contains a certain substratum of 
truth which must not be overlooked in contesting its 
extravagant claims as a philosophical system or as a new 
religion. Its condemnation of egoism and the selfish pur- 
suit of personal happiness ; its insistence on the duty of 
subordinating the individual will to the higher demands 
of the law of self-sacrifice for the common good ; its ex- 
posure of the danger of ‘ self-conscious finitude ’ warring 
against the constitution of things, instead of putting itself 
in right relation with the process of infinite progression — 
these denote a considerable advance in the ethical growth 
of pessimism, concurrently with the progress of modern 
thought. Kcgardcd in this light, pessimism may be said 
to supi)ly a moral tonic much needed in the present day. 
It may be put down to the credit of pessimism that it has 
brought into prominence the tragic side of life, and thus 
combines with other salutary agencies at work to purify, 
elevate, and strengthen those emotions of sympathy and 
comijassion which animate the sense of altruistic duty. 

‘ It is only the spirit of rcbollioii that craves for happiness in 
this life,’ says Manders in ‘Gliosts.’ ‘AVhahriglit have wo 
liinnan beings to hapi)incss V No, we have to do our duty ! ’ 

This sentiment is characteristic of i)(}ssimisti(; fiction and 
drama alike, and it is calculated to help in redressing the 
moral balance of the ago, too much iiudined l.o self-pity 
and self-indulgence, to self-exculpation in the neglect of 
social duties or the violation of social laws. 

As a reaction against the excesses of egoism, false 
eudiemonistic conceptions, and self-satislied oi)timism, as 
well as a spur to altruistic endeavour ; as a solemn warn- 
ing against overestimating tlie value of external goods 
and the over-acquisitiveness jieculiar to an age^ too prone 
to idolise worldly sikjccss, pessimism may prove a salu- 
tary corrective. If it goes too far in an opposite direction, 
holding up an impossible, if not irrational idt^al of self- 
immolation for the avowed purpose of helping forward 
the ‘world-process,’ culminating in self-destruction, this 
will bring its own cure. For the inadequacy of such a 
view of life and the ‘ cosmos,’ such a conception of moral 
evolution as merely a prelude to a final cabxstropho, will 
repel contemporary thought and bring it back to a saner 
conception of the meaning of life. Accepting the re- 
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siduum of truth contained in pessimistic criticism, it will 
be brought to recognise more fully what pessimistic 
speculation is apt to overlook, the medicinal virtue of 
pain and the disciplinary value of evil in the appointed 
order of things. 

On the other hand, pessimism, as a survival of Eastern 
philosophy, maintaining that life is nothing but a tissue 
of illusions, comes into direct conflict with Western ideas ; 
for, in this aspect, its tendency is to kill the motor nerves 
of thought and action, and to introduce a weak and vacil- 
lating form of ‘ laissez faire, laisser passer ’ in all concerns 
of human interest. The conteDvptus muruli at times 
affected by pessimism in dwelling on the vanity of life, 
and its derisive view of human nature, reminding us of 
Hamlet’s self-complacent and self -tormenting pessimism, 
are utterly at variance with the high ethical ideals it 
holds up, and irreconcilable with the great demands it 
makes on human nature. In its constant appeal to pity 
as the ruling principle of ethics, it is apt to mingle com- 
passion with contempt. Ibsen, indeed, following Schopen- 
hauer in his intense grimnoss, speaks of the majority as 
* pitiably bad.* In w^eaker natures, w^here the profession 
of pessimism amounts to little more than maudlin senti- 
ment, its enervating effects may produce serious evils. 
‘There is nothing like the bitterness of life for talking 
away the bitterness of death,’ is an expression not uii- 
frcquently found in modern pessimistic novels. It indi- 
cates an attitude of mental drifting among the shoals of 
life’s ocean, with the predominating thovight that at best 
we only live to die, and that wliat supports us in the 
bitter struggle of life is the happy anticipation of eternal 
unconsciousness. Such a mental attitude can only culmi- 
nate in what has been not unhappily characterised as 
‘ the duliiess of negative felicity.’ 

There may be those, indeed, and among them men and 
W’omen of brilliant powers and exalted aims, who have 
their doubts as to Avhich may be best as a permanent 
force in human life — the pessimism wdiich accepts defeat 
and death beforehand, or the optimism which presages a 
victory that may not bo Avorth achieving. But is it 
necessary to choose between the two ? Who shall hold the 
balance with unfaltering grar.p and weigh in the scales 
the exact proportion of good and e vil ? \Y ho shall venture 
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to decide absolutely the question whether this is the best 
or the worst of all possible worlds, or declare with Von 
Hartmann that ‘ it is the best possible of worlds, but it is 
worse than none at all ’? It is a problem which has occupied 
the mind of man at all times, and has increased in com- 
plexity with the rolling of the suns ; and is this transition 
period in the course of human thought the most propitious 
moment for its final solution ? 

We are not called upon to choose between the two 
alternatives. ‘ I do not perceive,* says Mr Hamerton in 
‘ The Quest for Happiness,’ ‘ the universal victory of a be- 
nignant principle which is the foundation of optimism, nor 
the sure supremacy of a malignant principle which is the 
gloomy religion of pessimism.’ He who ‘ sees life steadily 
and sees it whole * will be neither pessimist nor optimist, 
but rather make it his study to steer clear between the 
two opposite extremes. Could wo stand outside and 
cxamiiie life and the ‘ cosmos * from an independent point 
of view, we might bo able to come to some more definite 
conclusion, though even then the infinite range of possi- 
bilities and the immeasurable extent of interests would bo 
apt to discourage or confuse the most daring and the most 
clear-sighted. But we are not standing by the shore calmly 
viewing the struggles of others on the sea of life ; we are 
rather like infinitesimal atoms, gifted with limited intelli- 
gence, moving to and fro in the eddying currents of the 
ocean of existence, sometimes in light, more frequently 
in shadow, and all the time prevented })y the rapidity of 
motion and the vastness of the survey from calmly judg- 
ing of the process going on around us. It is not in man to 
measure the exact value of each individual life in its 
proper relation to the whole, and still less to calculate 
with mathematical nicety the prex^onderating value of 
good over evil. That the world contains much that is 
good for all of us we cannot deny ; that there is much 
evil mixed v/ith the good who can doubt? What remains 
for us to do is to hox)e and believe that after all 

‘Tlicrc is some soul of goodness in things evil. 

Would men observingly distil it out.* 
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Art. XII.^THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 

1. The Life and Speeches of the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 
By F. S. Pulling. London: Sampson Low, 1885. 

2. The Marquis of Salisbury. By H. D. Traill. London : 
Sampson Low, 1891. 

3. The Life and Times of the Most Hon. the Marquis of 
Salisbury, K.G. By S. H. Jeyes. London ; Virtue, 189G. 

4. British and Foreign State Papers. Vols. Lxxvii-xci. 
London, 1876-1902. 

5. Schulthess* Europdischer Geschichtskalender. Von Hans 
Delbruck und Gustav Roloff. Munich : Beck, 1876-1902. 

With the retirement of Lord Salisbury from the field of 
active politics, a career of prodigious activity and success, 
marked by singular dignity of conduct and loftiness of 
character, has come to an end. To essay a judicial 
appreciation of such a life is not easy, especially at the 
present moment. It is a commonplace of the biographic 
art that no absolutely trustworthy history is possible in 
the generation to which it belongs, partly because its 
judgments must inevitably be coloured by party feeling 
and personal prepossessions, and partly because the 
material with which it has to deal must necessarily bo 
incomplete. In the case of modern statesmen there is a 
further difiieulty to which public opinion a century ago 
was a stranger. While, on the one hand, many indispens- 
able clues to motive must still remain hidden in secret 
state papers and personal confidences, the accessible ma- 
terials relating to action are more abundant than ever 
they were; and this abundance is rendered more diffi- 
cult of digestion by the increased complexity of political 
problems. 

In the case of Lord Salisbury the task of synthesis is 
luade more perplexing by the fact that, in an age given 
over to reform, he became a living and successful force 
without sacrificing principles of a pre-reform ongin. It 
is interesting to note how this pamdox has been treated 
by the newspaper critics. On the Tory side it has been 
for the most part ignored, all attention being concentrated 
on his work as Foreign Secretary, which is undoubtedly 
his main title to fame. Among the Opposition and the 
great bulk of the unthinking public, however, the paradox 
Vol. 196.— iVb. 392. 2 X 
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is explained by a Convenient theory of survivals. The 
final word is held to have been uttered when the late 
Premier is patronisingly dismissed as ‘the Last of the 
Barons/ or ‘ a lingering remnant of unbending Toryism.’ 
Popular intuitions suffer from their tendency to express 
themselves in generalisations which are at once too wide 
and too rigid, but they arc not on that account devoid of 
a certain penetrating shrewdness. So far as the ‘ Last-of- 
the-Barons * label recognises in Lord Salisbury the spirit 
of early nineteenth-century Toryism, it is not inaccurate ; 
but it is totally misleading when it assumes that the 
popular interpretation of that spirit, born of the ascend- 
ency of Liberal ideas between 1835 and 1885, is Lord 
Salisbury’s ; and the consequent deduction that he repre- 
sents an obsolete school of political thought is erroneous. 
The truth is that Lord Salisbury has stood, not for a mori- 
bund survival, but for an effective revival of the Toryism 
of Pitt, Castlereagh, and Canning, as he understands it. 
He has been more essentially the link which, in the history 
of Conservatism, binds the Disraclian epoch with that of 
Pitt and his disciples than was Disraeli himself. The Duke 
of Wellington was no more a creative f6rco in Toryism 
than was Lord Goderich. Sir Robert Peel, Lord Derby, 
and Lord Beaconslield were less essentially party-leaders 
than the artificers of the great transition which gave us 
a new conimoii ground for party struggles in the shape 
of Free Trade and Household Suffrage. Lord Salisbury, 
taking no part in this work of transition, brought back to 
reformed England the old Tory princii)lcs ; and it is his 
merit that he has shown that, in the new conditions of 
political life, these principles respond to a deep-seated 
national sentiment, and are just as effective for popular 
well-being as the more drastic recipes of the Radicals. 

How far this service has expressed itself in constructive 
legislation due to his own personal initiative cannot be 
known until the Cabinet secrets of the last fifteen years 
are divulged. The question, however, is immaterial. In 
the domain of domestic legislation his constructive record 
may or may not bo scanty ; but in the region of political 
thought his services to Toryism — the principle rather than 
the party — have been far more considerable than is gener- 
ally recognised. When once these services are clearly 
understood it will be seen that, whatever may be his 
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I personal responsibility for the democratic legislation of 
the Unionists, it involved no derogation from his fidelity 
to Tory principles. It is a long cry from Pitt and Castle- 
reagh to the Duke of Devonshire and Mr Chamberlain ; 
but it is none the less a fact that, throughout his life, 
Pitt, in domestic politics, and Castlereagh, in foreign 
affairs, have been Lord Salisbury’s chief exemplars. From 
neither of these men, however, did he slavishly borrow 
maxims which found all their force in a vanished condition 
of things. So far as they stood for the historic continuity 
of British institutions and the rights of property he was 
with them. For the rest, he learnt from Castlereagh his 
patient and unemotional diplomacy, and from Pitt the 
popular value of a character for stainless purity and lofty 
forgetfulness of self, and the political value of an un- 
thooretic mind in which abstract doctrines, watchwords, 
and shibboleths had no place. It is this untheoretic mind 
which perplexes the students of Lord Salisbury. Fixing 
their gaze on the pre-reform Tories, they imagine that 
all the axioms of that pei'iod must be vital to Tory 
principles, and hence they figure to themselves a states- 
man who sought refuge in the Foreign Office from demo- 
cratic legislation which struck at the root of his dearest 
prejudices, but which ho was powerless to hinder. 

That this idea is wholly unfounded may be shown by 
a long array of speeches and other expositions of his 
political opinions reaching from 1853 to 1900. The 
dominant note of all those utterances is that in Tory- 
ism, as in everything else, change is the inexorable law 
of life. As an irresponsible politician of the unbending 
Tory school we find him, in 1861, preaching this doctrine 
with a zeal rivalling the destructive energy of the Man- 
chester Radicals. On the eve of his first Premiership in 
1884, with a groat Tory revival before his eyes, he again 
urged the lesson on his party, but in an even more 
revolutionary form. The two passages are worth re- 
calling. Here is what ho wrote in 1861 : — 

‘ The historical continuity of parties has a political as well 
as a sentimental value ; but it is an absolute delusion if it is 
applied to measure the tendencies of a statesman in one age 
by the tendencies of another statesman in another age. It 
vrill only mislead if it is used to give a character of perman- 
ence to that which is in its miture fieeting. The axioms of 

2x2 
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the last age are the fallacies of the present; the principles 
which save one generation may be the ruin of the next. 
There is nothing abiding in political science but the necessity 
of truth, purity, and justice. The evils by which the body 
politic is threatened are in a state of constant change, and 
with them the remedies by which those evils must bo cured.* 

The repetition of this idea is found in his speech in the 
House of Lords on the Housing of the Poor twenty-three 
years later : — 

‘ After all, even my noble friend [Lord Wemyss] may press 
as earnestly as he Avill upon us the necessity of leaving every 
Englishman to work out his own destiny and not attempt to 
aid him at the expense of the State ; but, on the other side, 
he must always bear in mind that there are no absolute 
truths or i)rinciples in politics. ... I hope Parliament Avill 
never transgress the laws of public honesty, but I equally 
hope that Parliament ivill not be deterred by fear of being 
tempted to transgress those laws, or, still more, by the fear 
of being accused of intending to transgress those laws, from 
fearlessly facing, and examining, and attempting to fathom 
these appalling problems which involve th|) deepest moral, 
material, and spiritual interests of our fellow-countrymen.’ 

Against this elasticity of party doctrine, of course, will 
be set his intransigeant attitude towards the Reform Bills 
of 18GG and 1867. It is, however, a mistake to imagine 
that ho opposed those measures because they violated 
Tory principles. His action was in reality governed by 
the ingrained caution which has been at once his strength 
and his weakness through life. A few months ago a dis- 
contented Tory twitted him with being a man ‘ who took 
no risks.* This reproach touches the very essence of his 
(character. It has been as marked a feature of his 
domestic as of his foreign policy, and it was the main- 
spring of his action in 1866-67. The extension of the 
suffrage was to him *a leap in the dark.* The leap in 
itself was not necessarily a revolution ; but the danger of 
revolution probably lurked in the abyss below. He dis- 
trusted the democracy, not, as he explained, because their 
nature was different from that of other classes, but be- 
cause the franchise would expose them to temptations 
out of all proportion to their material resources. 

The flexibility of his ‘ unbending Toryism ’ in practice 
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is strikingly illustrated by the sequel. The Reform Bill 
of 1867 was the turning-point in his career. The fears 
with which that measure had inspired him were, as we 
know, not realised. He had argued from the normal 
weaknesses of human nature without taking account of 
the differentiations of national sentiment. The innate 
conservatism of the English people revealed itself in the 
elections of 1874 ; and Lord Salisbury was neither slow 
nor grudging in recognising his error or in explaining it 
to himself. Lord Beaconsheld dimly perceived the moral 
force that was at work, but he was content to perceive it 
and to embody it in a phrase. Lord Salisbury, on the 
other hand, not only perceived it but laboriously analysed 
it, and sought to justify it by a wider interpretation of 
Tory doctrine. He saw that the ora of great measures of 
structural reform was at an end. The repeal of the Com 
Laws, the removal of Religious Disabilities, the extension 
of the franchise, the Ballot Act and the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act had extinguished all the urgent grievances of 
the great bulk of the people. Their normal political in- 
stincts wore nqw free, and their conservative bias had 
been strengthened by the widely distributed prosperity 
resulting from cheapened raw materials, railways, and 
scientific discoveries. The elections of 1874 were, as Lord 
Salisbury told the Middlesex Conservative Association in 
the following year, *a declaration that the English nation 
will never endure destructive legislation.* The discovery 
of this conservatism explains all his subsequent conces- 
sions to the democracy. Social amelioration as distinct 
from organic change had always been his ideal. The 
safety of the constitutional principle and the interests of 
the Tory party now required the active promotion of 
legislation in this direction. 

‘It is the duty of every Englishman and of every English 
party,* ho wrote at the bitterest moment of his disappoint- 
ment in 1867, ‘ to accept a i)olitical defeat cordially, and to 
lend their beat endeavours to secure the success or to neu- 
tralise the evil of the principles to which they have been 
forced to succumb.* 

To this work ho now set himself. He was under no 
illusions./. If ho was convinced that there was no danger 
of internal revolution from the new democracy, he did 
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not, as wo shall see presently, ignore the possibility of 
other dangers. But he believed that both might be 
neutralised by judicious concessions and patient guidance. 
Already, in 1875, he was pleading for a modified conser- 
vatism, for ‘ reforms which commend themselves to sober 
and patriotic opinions, and leave no resentment behind 
them.’ His deep interest in the housing of the working- 
classes was quickened, not only by patriotic and social 
considerations, but also by the perception that increased 
comfort made for political coUservatism. His untheoretic 
mind, as we have already seen, did not boggle even at 
socialism. Like Prince Bismarck, whose Toryism was of 
a far more unbending kind, he declined to be frightened 
from applying remedies for social evils by the reproach 
of collectivism. 

This widened conception of Conservative doctrine went 
hand in hand with unremitting efforts to vindicate the 
House of Lords to the new Tory democracy. Owing to 
the rehabilitation of the Crown by the wisdom of Queen 
Victoria, this was happily the only direction in which the 
Constitution required defence. No English statesman 
has done more than Lord Salisbury, either by action or 
precept, to illustrate the utility of the Upper Chamber in 
the new order of things. If his own efforts to find a 
larger popular sanction for the Peers have been meagre 
and unsuccessful, he has at any rate left the powerful 
infiuence of his reform doctrines on record. The last two 
general elections showed conclusively that his defence of 
the House as a democratic necessity, and as the only alter- 
native to triennial or even annual Parliaments, and his 
practical demonstration of this proposition when, at his 
instance, the House saved Great Britain from Irish dicta- 
tion by rejecting the Home Rule Bill, had sunk deeply 
into the public mind. 

In a word, Lord Salisbury’s service to his party consists 
in the adaptation of Conservatism to the new political 
conditions produced by the reforms of the preceding 
epoch. Lord Beaconsfield laid down the broad lines 
of this adaptation on the historic occasion when ho 
boasted that he had * educated his party*; but Lord 
Salisbury has worked out the scheme in detail. The 
vast scope of his labours is sufficiently illustrated, on the 
one hand, by the rehabilitation of the House of Lords, 
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and on the other, by the almost revolutionary extensioti 
of local self-government embodied in the County Councils 
Act of 1888. 

His services to the Tory principle as distinct from the 
Tory party have been not less conspicuous. In this he 
has been largely favoured by the good fortune which his 
caution and patience have commanded through life. It 
was in connexion with Irish Home Rule that this service 
was rendered. There are two aspects of Lord Salisbury’s 
attitude towards Home Rule, the more important of 
which is generally ignored. In the first place, there is 
the obvious aspect connected with the strategic danger 
of Irish independence and the obligations of Great Britain 
to the Protestant and loyal minority. On these points 
Lord Salisbury never had any doubt. Forty years ago 
he defended Castlereagh’s dubious methods in negotiating 
the Union as inevitable ‘ if the integrity of the Empire 
was to be preserved ’ ; and so early as 1870 he advocated 
the policy of ‘resolute government* which, in 1886, he 
expounded as the only reasonable alternative to Mr Glad- 
stone’s proposed concessions. This aspect of the Irish 
question, however, touched no constitutional principle. 
Lord Salisbury’s far-seeing statesmanship comes out more 
clearly in the ulterior use he made of the strategic ques- 
tion and of the whole policy of confiscation with which 
Home Rule was bound up. 

Long before the adoption of a separatist scheme was 
thought of by Mr Gladstone, Lord Salisbury foresaw that 
the Irish policy of his great antagonist would ultimately 
ruin the Liberal party and promote a coalition of Moder- 
ates on the basis of the central doctrines of Toryism. Wo 
may see this in his speeches and writings so far back as 
1873. His prevision was even more abundantly justified 
than ho expected. That Whigs of the type of the Duke 
of Devonshire would be alienated by the attacks on 
property in which a solution of the Irish question was 
sought was always certain ; but that the question of the 
integrity of the Empire would so strongly appeal to the 
democracy as to drive Mr Chamberlain into a Tory 
alliance was not so surely foreseen. Lord Salisbury’s 
alertness to recognise his opportunity and to identify 
himseit with the ‘ sleeping genius of democratic Impe- 
rialisnT on which Mr Gladstone had so unwarily stumbled, 
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gave us tho Unionist coalition, which is the most formid- 
able combination for the defence of constitutional prin- 
ciples and social justice known to modern history. Strong 
party-men in both wings look upon this alliance with 
mixed feelings ; but from the wider standpoint of general 
political evolution there can be no question that it is an 
unniixed blessing. During the last twenty years tho 
tendencies of parties all over Europe have been in the 
same direction as in England. But in Germany, France, 
Italy, and even Austria the fights have been avowedly 
on tho constitutional and economic issues, with tho result 
that the coalitions of Moderates which have been formed 
have been essentially aristocratic and bourgeois^ and tho 
democracies ranged against them have been exasperated 
into the cxtreiner forms of socialism. From this sharp 
division of classes and masses Lord Salisbury’s manage- 
ment of tho Home Rule controversy has saved us. 

It may, perhaps, be said that in forming his Unionist 
coalition Lord Salisbury had no choice. There are, how- 
ever, two facts which negative this supposition. In the 
first place there was a moment when the Conservatives 
— or, at any rate, some of them — were fiot altogether 
averse from the idea of ‘dishing tho Whigs’ on tho 
Home Rule question. This was on tho occasion of tho 
Carnarvon-Parnell negotiations. Lord Salisbury, how- 
ever, promptly and vigorously discountenaucod it, and 
roundly told Lord Carnarvon that, even if tho whole 
Conservative party wore to favour Home Rule, ho would 
‘ refuse to carry it out.* Tho second fact is his offer of 
tho premiership to Lord Hartington, not only after tho 
strength of parties had been ascertained in 1886 , but also 
before the elections, when tho chances of tho Unionists 
were still obscure. These two facts show clearly that 
Lord Salisbury steered deliberately and fixedly for tho 
‘ integrity-of-the-Ernpire ’ policy, not only for its intrinsic 
merits, but for the safety of principles which ho rightly 
l)laced above party. 

It will be convenient hero to consider how he has 
dealt with the problem of satisfying and of controlling 
the awakened Jingoism of the masses which he was thus 
compelled to conciliate for the purposes of his domestic 
policy. Here again it is as a teacher and a convert rather 
than as a constructive statesman that his record ^ most 
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instructive. In his early days he combined a belief ‘ in 
the Empire and its greatness’ with the same aversion 
from constitutional change that he displayed towards the 
Reform agitation at homo. Ho was, for example, opposed 
to the grant of responsible government to the Colonies. 
The striking manifestation in the eighties of the reality 
and strength of the Greater-Britain sentiment at once 
impressed his singularly open mind ; and ho was not slow 
to confess that his misgivings had been ‘ entirely without 
foundation and mistaken.’. Ho did not on that account 
abandon his prudential instincts. With every change of 
opinion — and Ijord Salisbury has changed his opinions 
more frequently than most statesmen — he always carried 
with him a cautious aversion from further great changes. 
If he abandoned the colonial doctrines of Lord Brougham 
and the Duke of Wellington, he did not throw himself at 
once into the arms of Mr Forster and Mr Chamberlain. 
The view ho took was that which Burke embodied in his 
famous speech on conciliation with America — the view 
that Imperial sentiment should bo left to work out its 
own future. Political literature X)Ossesses no profounder 
utterance on tlie problems of Empire than his speech at 
the banquet given to the colonial Premiers in June 1897, 
when ho dwelt on the novelty of the now British Empire 
and the conditions of its healthy growth and permanence. 
The following passage might have been spoken by Burke 
himself ; — 

*We are representing hero the growing Empire of Great 
Britain. We do not know precisely what future is before us. 
We are aware that we are the instruments of a great experi- 
ment. There have been many emigrations, many colonies, 
before our time. The relation between mother-country and 
dependency has often been set up, but those empires have 
never lasted, for either the colonies have been swept away by 
some superior force, or the mother-country, by unjust and 
imprudent government, has driven the colonies to sever the 
bond which bound them. The fact has been that such empires 
have never lasted. 

‘ We are undertaking the great experiment of trying to 
sustain such an empire entirely upon the basis of mutual 
goodwill, sympathy, and affection. There is talk of fiscal 
union, there is talk of military union. Both of them, to a 
certain extent, may be good things. Perhaps we may not be 
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able to carry them as far as some of us think, but in any case 
they will not be the basis on which our Empire will rest. Our 
Empire will rest on the great growth of sympathy, common 
thought and feeling between those who are in the main the 
children of a common race, and who have a common history 
to look back upon and a common future to look forward to. 
It is the triumph of a moral idea in the construction of a 
great political organisation which is the object and the effort 
in which wo have all joined, and of which our meeting together 
is the symbol and the seal.’ 

Here we may see Lord Salisbury’s characteristic caution 
applying itself to the highest problem of Imperial politics. 
But this was only one of a whole series of speeches, 
reaching back to 1885, and carried forward to as late as 
last May, in which the prudent policy of leaving well 
alone was urged as the most certain guarantee of ‘a 
tremendous Imperial destiny,’ Nor was leaving well 
alone limited, in his mind, to schemes of political organisa- 
tion. It also extended to schemes of expansion. Ou this 
point Lord Salisbury has been so emphatic that both 
Mr Morley and Mr Labouchero have li^iiled him as a 
fellow ‘ Littlc-Englander.’ As a matter of fact ho has 
not been against colonial expansion per ,vc, but only 
against the Palmerstonian policy of ‘ fighting everybody 
and taking everything,’ which is calculated to incite 
foreign passions against us and to impose upon us 
responsibilities out of all proportion to our resources. 

In practice Lord Salisbury has not been quite so happy 
as in precept. In regard to Imperial Federation his views 
have no doubt prevented Mr Chamberlain from forcing 
the pace; but in the matter of colonial expansion his 
expansionist supporters and the course of events have 
been too strong for him. His management of the Indian 
Secretaryship, which was a model of intelligent and pains- 
taking administration, was partly based on the principle 
of avoiding annexations. Nevertheless he found himself 
compelled in 1878 to adopt the policy which seven years 
later resulted in the annexation of Burma. On a larger 
scale forces beyond his control broke down all his ‘ Little- 
England* doctrines after 1890. The coincidence of the 
Jingo democratic doctrine that new markets are indis- 
pensable as an alternative to hostile tariffs the 

scramble for Africa which followed Sir Henry Stanley 'ji 
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explorations, resulted in making Lord Salisbury the 
greatest ‘ Mehrer des Reichs ’ known in English history. 
How far this is to be counted to him for righteousness 
has yet to be seen. That it has strengthened the hold 
of the Unionists on the constituencies is beyond doubt. 
Nevertheless, as an Imperial statesman, his most solid 
claim to historic approval must always rest on his teaching 
rather than his example, the teaching that colonial expan- 
sion in itself is iindesirable unless dictated by imperative 
considerations of public welfare and Imperial safety; 
and even then the ability to take must bo accompanied 
by the capacity to hold. 

While the place which Lord Salisbury will occupy in 
English history as a domestic and Imperial statesman 
may to some extent bo a matter of controversy, there 
can bo little question that, as a Foreign Minister, his work 
will rank with that of the most famous. Already, as 
measured by certain of its obvious results, the world is 
conscious of a record little less than stupendous. It may, 
however, bo doubted whether the final verdict will attach 
itself so exclusively to these results as to the diplomacy 
by which they were accomplished. Even then the prob- 
ability is that Lord Salisbury’s title to fame will be 
enhanced rather than diminished. The qualities that he 
brought to the Foreign Office were precisely the same as 
those he displayed most conspicuously in domestic affairs. 
His strong conservatism, his open mind, his ingrained 
prudence, and his rooted distrust of untried democracies 
found, indeed, on the larger stage on which the major 
portion of his official life was passed, a more congenial 
atmosphere than in the domain of home politics. To this 
his success is chiefly attributable. As a constructive force, 
as a pioneer of new and far-sighted conceptions of world- 
policy, his record is scanty; but he has had few equals 
in the cautious and patient management of complicated 
problems, and in that elaborate provision against remote 
risks which is the secret of unsought triumphs. In an 
age of dangerous faddists ho held fast to treaties and 
international law, even to the subordination of his own 
keenest sympathies. In an epoch of violent change he 
displaj^d a serene adaptability to new international condi- 
tions although they did not always harmonise with his 
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own tastes. Finally, at a time when the * thinkings and 
modes and activities * of the mob have been all-powerful, 
ho so shaped his course as to prevent European peace 
from being compromised by democratic passion. 

His success is all the more remarkable because of the 
adverse conditions under which it was achieved. For 
these conditions he was himself not a little responsible. 
His first tenure of the Foreign Secretaryship in 1878 is 
the story of a blunder which hampered the whole of his 
subsequent career. Looking back to-day at the Russo- 
phobe policy of Lord Beaconsfield, few will be found to 
deny that it was a deplorable mistake. Lord Salisbury 
has, indeed, himself admitted it ; and he could do so with 
the more frankness because, although he made himself 
its instrument, it is well known that he doubted its 
wisdom. From the beginning of his parliamentary career 
in 1853 ho had been against bolstering up the Ottoman 
Empire. He denounced the Crimean War in the inter- 
ests of the rayahs; and, although not insensible to the 
Russian danger, he opposed the exasperating clauses in 
the Treaty of Paris closing the Black Sea in perpetuity 
to the Russian flag of war. His views wore unchanged 
when, in 1876, the Eastern Question was reopened. As 
British Plenipotentiary at the Constantinople Conferences, 
he pursued a policy of concerted action with Russia for 
the coercion of Turkey ; and, oven after the breakdown of 
the Conference, and his return to London, he publicly set 
himself against the war-party which was clamouring ‘ to 
spend the blood and treasure of this country in the main- 
tenance of the Turkish Empire.* Six months later ho 
accepted the Foreign Secretaryship as the official ex- 
ponent of the pro-Turkish policy. Ho has himself told 
the story of his conversion. Lord Beaconsfield appealed 
to him on the grounds of the public law of Europe and 
the continuity of foreign policy ; and to these essentially 
conservative considerations ho reluctantly yielded. To 
blame him is difficult. The Russophobe war-party was 
all-powerful in the country, and they certainly had the 
sanctity of treaties and a traditional conception of British 
interests on their side. Hud Lord Salisbury declined to 
adopt the views of his chief, he would probably have 
ended his political career, for no political reputation can 
survive the damaging effect of two secessions, and ne had 
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not the same alternative afEnitics in the field of general 
politics as Lord Derby. Moreover, his secession would 
only have left Lord Beaconsfield free to pursue the peril- 
ous adventures which were already fermenting in his 
brain, whereas, by remaining with him as an imperfectly 
convinced colleague, he must have exorcised over him a 
certain restraining influence. 

The disastrous consequences of this blunder, inevitable 
though it was, presented themselves in sinister abundance 
when, in 1885, Lord Salisbury took the seals of the 
Foreign Office for the second time. Rarely has Great 
Britain found herself in a more humiliating and embar- 
rassed situation. The whole of Europe was practically 
banded against her. In the previous year Germany had 
joined Franco in refusing to recognise the Anglo-Portu- 
gueso Congo treaty ; and Great Britain had been virtually 
summoned to submit her African policy to a Conference 
of the Powers at Berlin. The London Conference on the 
Egyptian question, which had been convened by Lord 
Granville, had been rendered abortive by the steady 
support afforded to Franco by Germany, Austria, and 
Russia agains? Great Britain. We had just emerged 
with ruffled plumes from sharp disputes with Germany 
in West Africa and the Pacific ; wo were in the thick of 
acrimonious quarrels with Franco in Egypt, Madagascar, 
Tonkin, and China ; and finally, we were on the lirink of 
war with Russia on the Afgliaii frontier. IIoav had this 
situation been brouglit about ? 

That it was wholly the result of the blunder of 1878 
cannot, of course, be pretended; but there can bo little 
question that without it the ci’isis would have been de- 
prived of its most threatening features. After the tearing- 
up of the Black Sea treaty in 1870, the road to a recon- 
ciliation with Russia, or, at any rate, to a deflection of 
her external activity into a direction less menacing to 
British interests, was certainly open. The Avounds left 
by the Crimean War wore healed and the scars obliter- 
ated. Great Britain had once more before her the choice 
of allowing Russia to pursue her historic policy in Euro- 
pean Turkey unhindered, or of forcing her to continue 
her post-Crimean policy of seeking her revenge in Central 
and Eastern Asia. Whatever doubts there might have 
been a» to which was the wiser of these courses had been 
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cleared up by the opening of the Suez Canal and the pur- 
chase of the Khedive’s shares in 1875, which had alto- 
gether changed the conception* of British interests in 
the Eastern Mediterranean that prevailed twenty years 
before ; and also by the proofs, on the one hand, that the 
dream of a reformed Turkey was a chimera, and, on the 
other, that the Russian advance in Central Asia was fuU 
of danger to the tranquillity of our Indian Empire and 
our predominant position in Eastern Asiatic markets. 
Nevertheless, we adhered to the exploded policy of 1856. 
A new era of embittered rivalry between Britain and 
Russia was opened, the effects of which have already 
shaken the whole Asiatic continent as far as the China 
Sea, and the end of which no one can even yet foresee. 

The decision of 1878 was one from which there could 
be no retreat. What Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
bury began at the Berlin Congress was only too well 
completed in the Balkans. The growth of Bulgarian 
national sentiment finally shattered Russian aspirations 
in South-Eastern Europe and substituted Bandar Abbas 
and Port Arthur, with all that they imply, for Constanti- 
nople as the ultimate ends of Russian policy. So unalter- 
able was the new situation that, when Mr Gladstone came 
back to power in 1880 with a frankly Russophile policy, 
the result was only to give Russia a freer hand in prose- 
cuting her anti-English aims in Central Asia. Other cir- 
cumstances had, moreover, helped to mature the Russian 
danger. The bombardment of Alexandria and the British 
occupation of Egypt had put an end to the Anglo-French 
alliance, which had been the corner-stone of British policy 
since Lord Palmerston ; and the consequent isolation of 
Great Britain had been seized upon by Prince Bismarck 
as the opportunity for beginning the era of German Welt- 
'politik largely at the expense of England. How decisive 
a part the now Anglo-Russian rivalry played in this 
sinister combination is illustrated by the fact that it was 
in the year preceding the Russian attack on Penjdeh that 
Prince Bismarck concluded his unscrupulous secret neu- 
trality treaty with Russia, which was primarily designed 
to secure Germany against a Franco-Russian aUianco and 
an Austro-Russian reconciliation, but which, with the 
tacit sanction of the German Chancellor, Russia inter- 
preted as giving her a free band against England 8ft Asia. 
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On coming into office in 1885 Lord Salisbury had con- 
sequently two tasks before him. The first was to deal 
with the urgent and perilous position on the Afghan 
frontier ; the second to reconstruct the fundamental bases 
of British foreign policy. For once the Russophobe policy 
scored a substantial success. In spite of the legend of 
‘ the lath painted to look like iron,’ Lord Salisbury’s record 
at the Berlin Congress had impressed Russian statesmen 
with the wholesome conviction that he was not a man to 
bo trifled with. Point after point had been complacently 
yielded by Lord Granville, until only one remained for 
discussion. This was the question of the possession of the 
Zulfikar Pass ; and here Lord Salisbury from the outset 
took his stand. The Russians soon discovered that he 
was in earnest, and in September, 1885, they yielded. The 
result was not only that peace was preserved and the 
interests of Afghanistan effectually safeguarded, but that 
a boundary was agreed upon which definitely limited the 
territorial progress of Russia towards India from the 
north-west. 

The larger question of general foreign policy was not 
so easily deteitnined. As in 1878, Lord Salisbury found 
himself confronted by a fait accovipli. What M, Gam- 
botta loved to call the Anglo-French alliance — that is to 
say, the specifically Francophile bias of our foreign policy 
— had gone to pieces in Egypt; and the Cabinet of Mr 
Gladstone, in face of overwhelming perplexities, had 
tardily come to the conclusion that a rapprochement 
with Germany was the only way out of the difficulty. 
Prince Bismarck’s idea had never been to quarrel irre- 
trievably with Great Britain. His object in aggravating 
the difficulties brought upon her by the Egyptian cam- 
paign and the hostile activity of Russia in Central Asia, 
was really to force her into closer relations with the 
Triple Alliance. Ho was anxious to prosecute his colonial 
policy without immediately undertaking the building of a 
largo navy; and this he saw was only possible by securing 
the alliance, or at any rate a first charge on the friendship, 
of Great Britain. When a member of the anti-colonial 
party asked him how ho proposed to defend the new 
German colonies, ho replied, ‘ Against France at the gates 
of Metz ; against England in Egypt.* Nor did he disguise 
his pui^oso from the Britisli Cabinet. In a singularly 
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frank despatch addressed to Count Munster in the spring 
of 1884, he pointed out that, * in German colonial enter- 
prise England might render signal service to Germany ; 
and for such service Germany would use her best en- 
deavours in England’s behalf in questions affecting her 
interests nearer home.’ It was not until twelve months 
later, when the Penjdeh crisis was at its height, that the 
value of this offer was grasped in Downing Street, and 
then Lord Rosebery was despatched in haste to Berlin to 
negotiate a rapprochemenL 

The lesson of 1878, however, had not boon lost on Lord 
Salisbury. He had had a pro-Turkish tradition forced 
upon him by the viainmorte of Lord Aberdeen ; and the 
results were not so encouraging as to lead him to acqui- 
esce unmurmuringly in a brand-new Liberal tradition of 
foreign policy made in haste by Lord Granville and Lord 
Rosebery. The understanding with Franco had worked 
well, and it was part of a European system which had 
been fixed by the Treaty of Berlin. Moreover, Lord 
Salisbury had never been enamoured of the pro-German 
orientation of which Prince Albert had been so strong an 
advocate. It is the fashion to regard fiis belligerent 
attitude on the Schleswig-Holstein question in 1804 as 
an outburst of youthful and irrtJHponsjble intonipcavince. 
Some day it will bo seen that it was govr*i'Ti('d l)y a 
thoughtful and singularly far-sighted purpose, and that 
even at that early period Lord Salisbury perceived that 
the i^ossession (^f good harbours on the Baltic and North 
Sea would eventually help a united Germany to become 
a great naval power. Before Great Britain consented to 
become a satellite of Prince Bismarck, it was at any rate 
desirable that the chances of a reconciliation with France 
sliould bo exhausted. These chances were api)arently not 
desperate. The fall of M. Ferry had discredited his 
Gormanophil policy; and there seemed to bo no ro.‘ison 
why a compromise on the Egyptian (£uestion should not 
bo possible?. The ui3shot was the Drummond- Wol If 
mission to Constantinople, and the Convention of 1887, 
by which Great Britain pledged herself, xmder certain 
conditions, to withdraw her troops from Egypt at the 
end of three years. It was owing to the uncompromising 
opposition of France herself that the agrfioment jjamo to 
nothing. 
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Long before the result of this experiment had been 
ascertained, Lord Salisbury had been converted to the 
idea of an entente with Germany. The considerations by 
which he was actuated are not difficult to guess. In the 
first place, while unconditional surrender by the British 
was the only solution of the Egyptian question which 
the French people would entertain, the liostility of Ger- 
many in Egypt was fatal to the smooth working of the 
British administration. In the second place, there was 
already strong evidence in 1886 that France was angling 
for an alliance wdth Russia, and that consequently an 
Anglo-German understanding would not be the one-sided 
compact which Prince Bismarck had probably contem- 
plated and Lord Salisbury had feared. In the third place, 
I^ord Salisbury held fast to Castleroagh’s idea that Austria, 
’who was now Germany’s ally, was also ‘ England’s ancient 
and true ally,’ and that ‘ in her strength and independence 
lie the best hopes of European stability and peace.’ Over 
and above all these considerations, however, towered the 
interests of European peace. England's natural allies are, 
as Lord Salisbujy said in 1801, ‘all those who desire peace 
and goodwill, and wish to maintain territorial distribution 
as it is.’ The events of 1885 and 1887 had been fruitful of 
applications of this maxim. The revival of Russian in- 
trigues in the Balkans and the Boulanger agitation in 
France, the kidnapping of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria 
and the Schnabele incident, had thrown a lurid light on 
the explosive forces at work. It was clear that in the 
stability of the Triple Alliance lay the best guarantee 
of European peace and the surest security for British 
interests. 

Nevertheless Lord Salisbury was too prudent and too 
conscious of his own resourcefulness to bind himself 
formally and exclusively to the Triple Alliance. He had 
no intention of burning his boats on any shore. Ho took 
a wider and wiser view of the duty of a British Foreign 
Minister, although it was one which added considerably 
to the complexity of his task. He discriminated between 
the necessity of assuring the shibility of the Triple 
Alliance and becoming a pledged party to it. It was 
quite possible to do the first without the second, but it 
was not uossible to do both without shutting the door 
on frienmy relations with the other great Powers and 
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jeopardising Great Britain's freedom of action in dealing 
with them. He had no objection even to afficher his 
sympathies, so long as his practical independence was 
made clear. The freedom of choice he had reserved was 
strikingly illustrated when, on the conclusion of the Dual 
Alliance, he was able to invite the French fleet, on its 
way home from its triumphant visit to Kronstadt, to 
enjoy British hospitality at Portsmouth, and to be re- 
viewed by the Queen. The limits of his relations with 
the Triple Alliance were marked in February, 1887, when, 
in order to prevent Italy from withdrawing from the 
Treaty, he guaranteed her against a naval attack by 
France in an agreement for assuring the status quo in 
tlie Mediterranean, to which Austria was also a party. 
Beyond this it was his principle to cultivate amicable 
relations with all the Powers, to refrain from espousing 
the quarrels of any of them, no matter how close his 
association with them on other questions in which British 
interests or the interests of the general peace were in- 
volved, and so to hold himself free to contract temporary 
alliances for common ends in any direction. 

This was the foreign policy with whicR Lord Salisbury 
endowed Great Britain during his first and second Premier- 
ships, which, with a brief interval of six months, filled I lie 
seven years between June, 1885, and August, 1892. It was 
a policy which only a very capable statesmanship could 
have successfully sustained. It would bo an injustice to 
regard it as merely an application of the old principle of 
avoiding entangling alliances. As a matter of fact it was 
a compromise between that principle and the then pre- 
vailing tendency to great alliances, judiciously adjusted 
to a highly complex international situation. That it had 
disadvantages cannot, of course, be gainsaid. The present 
Anglophobia in Germany is largely the product of Prince 
Bismarck’s irritation at his failure to bind Great Britain 
fast to the chariot wheels of his Triple Alliance. The re- 
(jently negotiated Mediterranean understanding between 
Italy and France, which is a sinister sign on the European 
horizon, is also to a great extent due to Lord Salisbury’s 
consistent refusal to take up Italian cudgels against 
France when British interests were not at stake. On the 
other hand, if a defection of Italy from the Tripte Alliance 
should follow on her present reconciliation with France. 
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the importance of the role Great Britain will be called 
upon to play in the maintenance of European peace will 
be vastly increased, and she will be able to play it on her 
own terms. The best justification of Lord Salisbury’s 
policy between 1885 and 1892 is, however, that he found 
Great Britain confronted by a hostile European coalition, 
a prey to innumerable humiliations and perplexities and 
on the brink of war, and that he left her at peace, enjoy- 
ing the friendship of all the great Powers, and pursuing 
her Imperial course with unfettered hands and un- 
diminished lustre. 

Striking though this record was, it was completely 
eclipsed by the work of his last tenure of the Foreign 
Secretaryship between July, 1895, and November, 1900. 
This was the x)eriod of his greatest opportunity, and it 
brought out all his most remarkable qualities as a thinker 
and a dii)lomatist. In recounting his triumphs during 
this epoch the man in the street loves to dwell on Fashoda 
and the peace of Pretoria ; but these successes were not 
so much characteristic embodiments of his policy as its 
most dramatic accidents. The historian will find a minor 
place for them* in his biographic j^erspective. The facts 
which will chiefly appeal to him are that, during this 
l)oriod, Lord Salisbury was the most distinguished states- 
man in Christendom, the successor of Prince Bismarck as 
the keeper of the world’s peace, and that he proved equal 
to these high res j)onsibili ties. 

In 1895 Lord Salisbury ceased to be exclusively a 
British Foreign Secretary, and became in one direction 
a E\iro})ean statesman and in another the great pioneer 
of Pan-Anglo-Saxonism. The fall of Prince Bismarck 
had removed the one powerful personality in Europe 
before whom all statesmen hesitated and all mobs 
cowered. Everywhere the Chanceries wei’o filled by 
mediocrities who, while commanding arniaments of un- 
paralleled magnitude and destructive power, were them- 
selves at the mercy of an enfranchised democracy full 
of dangerous Jingo sentiment. The peril which thus 
menaced Eurqpe preoccupied Lord Salisbury from the 
beginning. It was one which appealed to his strongest 
political prepossessions. Ho had studied it closely during 
the Refoiin agitation in England, and, although he ha<l 
modifietf his views as to the trustworthiness of the British 
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democracy, he was too devoted a disciple of Castlereagh 
to believe that the same confidence could be reposed in 
the inflammable populations of the Continent. Already, 
in 1864, when the European masses were still effectually 
muzzled, he had warned the world of the probable influ- 
ence of their enfranchisement on international relations. 
A comparison of his views at that date, with some of his 
utterances of the last five years, affords another interest- 
ing illustration of the continuity of his political teaching. 
Here is what ho wrote in 1864 ; — 

‘ Moderation, especially in the matter oP territory, has never 
been cliaraeteristic of democracy. Wlierever it has had free 
play, in the ancient world or the modern, in tlieold hemisphere 
or the new, a thirst for empire and a readiness for aggressive 
war has always marked it.’ 

In 1897 we find him dwelling on the same danger, Imt 
in a more imminent form, in a sptjcch at a dinner-p/irty 
at the Mansion ITouso : — 

‘If 3^011 keep the nnoflieial peox)lo in order, I will ])romise‘ you 
that the oflieial people will never make war.*. . . In onr time 
the organised governments are distinctly losing force, and 
public opinion is distinctly gaining in power,’ 

And again in 1900 : — 

‘Thoiigli gov^ernments may liave an appearance and even a 
rCcality of pacific intention, their action is always liable to ho 
superseded by tlio violent and vchemont op('rations of mere 
ignorance. ... Wo cannot be certain tliat any government 
will not yield its powers to the loss educated and less en- 
lightened classes, by whom moi’c and more in Tiiany countries 
of the world public affairs are being governed.’ 

It is curious that the prudence which ho in consequence 
displayed has found fervent admirers in Mr Morlcy and 
Mr Laboucherc, notwithstanding its anti - democratic, 
almost Metternichian, origins. Yet ho never disguised 
his real fears ; it Avas, indeed, part of his plan not to do 
so. His problem was, on the one hand, to restrain the 
Jingoism of his own countrymen, and especially tlio 
Imperialist Radical school of Mr Cliamberlain ; and, on 
the other, to strengthen his trembling colleagues on the 
Continent in their resistance to the pressure of a mischief- 
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making Chauvinism. He did this by ceaselessly dwelling 
upon the democratic danger, by placing it in the fore- 
front of all his most important speeches, by warning his 
own countrymen in and out of season how much they 
had to lose by provoking it, and by convincing foreign 
statesmen that ho was heart and soul with them in all 
reasonable efforts to restrain it. 

Nor was it only by his teaching that he grappled with 
the evil. The whole of his practical work at the Foreign 
Office was inspired and governed by it. The Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague was largely the outcome of his 
efforts to diminish the dangers of a war which, in the 
new classification of the Powers, could only, as he himself 
once said, ‘ be fatal to Christian civilisation.’ In 1888 ho 
spoke impressively upon it at the Guildhall banquet. 
Two years later he inadcj official representations to the 
Powers on the subject in a circular despatch which has 
not yet been made i)ublic. Ilis abortive arbitration 
treaty with the United States and the splendid work 
performed at his instance by Lord Pauncefote at the 
Hague Conforpneo illusti*ate sufficiently how hard ho 
worked at this aspect of tlui problem. Although, as an 
arbitrationist, he has been a hero with the emotional 
Ihidicals, he never participated in their millennial delu- 
sions as to the relation of arbitration to permanent and 
universal peace. Hen^ again, it was on strictly reaction- 
ary grounds that he advocated their methods. In his 
mind, arbitration was calculated to supply an effective 
means of cutting the claws of the excitable democracy. 

‘ A well-working arbitration system,’ he once said, ‘ would be 
an invaluable bulwark to defend a minister from the Jingoes. 
It would be impossible for them to accuse him of having 
trifled with the honour of the country or with surrendering 
substantial advantages if he could say, “ Well, I submitted 
the matter to an impartial tribunal as i)rovided by treaty 
and unfortunately the decision went against us.” ’ 

More substantial was the work he performed in 
organising and keeping together the Concert of Europe. 
The Concert was, of course, not his idea; it was fore- 
shadowed by Pitt so early as 1805, and came into existence 
on the jfell of Napoleon ; but Lord Salisbury approached 
it from a somewhat different standpoint from that of his 
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immediate predecessors. Mr Gladstone regarded it as an 
administrative expedient and a useful means of shelving 
embarrassing national obligations. Lord Beaconsfield 
tolerated it, but on condition that the ascendency of 
Great Britain was recognised by it. Lord Salisbury took 
higher ground. To him it was ‘ the embryo of the only 
possible structure of Europe which can save civilisation 
from the desolating effects of a disastrous war ’ ; and ho 
was in favour of getting it to act, not only on questions 
belonging to it by treaty-right, but on all difficulties 
affecting the peace of the world. In order to keep it 
together he scrupulously avoided any claim to a pre- 
dominant part in its councils, and he did this so system- 
atically that during the Armenian crisis of 1895-96 he 
was more than once angrily accused of allowing the 
influence of Great Britain to bo effaced. Nevertheless, 
his policy was a success, oven in the Eastern Question. 
It did not and could not save the Armenians, for they 
fell victims to the inevitable consequences of the all- 
embracing blunder of 1878. But in face of the graA Ost 
danger of a European war the Concert kept the peace ; 
and, when ultimately its harmony was disturbed, Lord 
Salisbury was able to carry Russia, Franco, and Italy 
with him in reviving Canning’s policy of 1820 and in 
applying it to Crete. In the liberation of Crete he played 
the decisive part. It was a fine achievement, performed 
with admirable diplomatic skill; and it affords us a 
glimpse of what might have been had Lord Beaconsfield 
listened to his counsels twenty years before. Its success 
illustrates at once the degree of confidence his public 
spirit and his conservative devotion to peace had earned, 
even from the Powers least friendly to this country, 
and the wisdom of the policy of holding his hands free 
which he had so far-sightedly laid down for himself 
during the period 1885-1892. 

The chief reproach urged against Lord Salisbury during 
his last tenure of office relates to what are derisively 
called his ‘ graceful concessions.’ Not much is heard of 
this reproach to-day ; and in the future it will, perhaps, 
only be remembered as a measure of the success and of 
the relatively small cost with which ho practised his 
policy of conciliation. But had these concessibns been 
greater than they really were, there would have been 
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much to say for them on the ground that, as sops to the 
great democratic Cerberus on the Continent — as contribu- 
tions, that is, not only to the peace of this country, but to 
the stability of the general international situation — they 
were eminently judicious. Lord Salisbury has, however, 
a better defence. In the first place he may urge that 
they never were of any serious magnitude, and in the 
second he may point to compensations far outweighing 
them in value. 

The first series of concessions took place in connexion 
with the great crisis which occurred towards the end of 
1895, when, almost simultaneously. President Cleveland 
issued ’his bellicose message on the Venezuela question 
and the German Emperor sought to organise a European 
coalition against us on the Transvaal question. Owing 
to the promptitude with which Lord Salisbury came to an 
understanding with Prance, by negotiating the so-called 
Siamese treaty, the cloud blew over. By this treaty the 
trans-Mekong i)ortion of Keng-Cheng to the north of 
Siam was ceded to France, the Menam Valley wavS neutral- 
ised, and a promise was given by Great Britain to settle 
the Tunisian question at an early date. At first sight 
this seems a formidable list of concessions, but, as a matter 
of fact, it amounts to very little. Tunis had already been 
virtually bartered to Franco in 1878 in exchange for 
Cyprus ; and, if the consideration was not a very valuable 
one, we had since then amj)ly recouped ourselves in Egypt. 
The neutralisation of the Menam Valley was all to our 
advantage, for, without involving us in administrative 
obligations, it safeguarded a market in which we enjoyed 
ninety-seven per cent, of the total trade. It is true that 
this may yet lead to a French sphere of influence being 
created between the Mekong and the Menam ; but, if so, 
it will bo counterbalanced by a similar British sphere to 
the west. As to the results in Bangkok, we have only 
ourselves to blame if wo lose our predominance in that 
important spot. There remains the cession of Keng- 
Cheng. It had never been the intention of Great Britain 
to keep this teiTitory for herself, but only to hand it over 
to China, together with another tract west of the Mekong, 
as a buffer between the British and French possessions. 
The Chino-Japanose war had shown that this expedient 
would have been little better than a comedy; and the up- 
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shot was that the debatable land was divided. Whatever 
was sacrificed, however, was insignificant in comparison 
with the embarrassments which might have been caused 
to us had France listened to the Kaiser’s overtures. This 
was the total of Lord Salisbury’s ‘ graceful concessions ’ in 
connexion with the crisis of 1895-1896. With the United 
States he came to an understanding which eventually 
gave us all we wanted, while Germany got nothing except 
a very salutary lesson to the effect that in a quarrel with 
Great Britain she could not hope to find allies on the 
Continent. 

Of the other concessions frequently discussed, the only 
group which call for notice are those which are alleged to 
have been made in Cliina. Most of them are contro- 
versial fictions. At Kiao-Chau and Port Arthur Lord 
Salisbury was certainly outwitted ; and he subsequently 
connived at Germany’s settlement in Shantung and recog- 
nised Kussia’s preferential position in Manchuria. But 
this is the sum of his concessions. They had, as we shall 
see, their compensations; and the circumstances of the 
time were so menacing that, had they not boon made, we 
might, and probably should, have lost nAicli more else- 
where. Nor should too much be made of the concessions 
themselves. The occupation of Port Arthur ^vas no doubt 
a serious blow to British prestige and British interests in 
the Far East ; but no British trading-rights in >Shantung 
or Manchuria — except at Port Arthur, wluue th<iy had 
never been exercised — have been lost. Kiao-t.’hau has 
been declared a free port; and the railway interests in 
the British and German spheres have been satisfactorily 
reconciled. In giving up the right to build railways in 
Manchuria, an option was sacrificed which no British 
capitalist had dreamt of exercising since the Niuchwang 
lino was linislied, w hile, on the other hand, a very generous 
pledge was given to Kussia of our anxiety not to hamper 
her in the reasonable realisation of her ambitions. 

A great deal has been made of the supposed disadvan- 
tages to Great Britain resulting from the Anglo-German 
agreement signed on October 16th, 1900,^ by which the 
two Powers undertook to protect the integrity of, and 
the ‘open door* in, China. Anxious to curry favour 
with the German Chauvinists, Count von Billow boasted 
that ho had defeated Great Britain’s design of making a 
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close market of the Yangtse Valley, and had practically 
given nothing in return, since Germany did not interpret 
the integrity clause of the agreement as applying to 
Manchuria. Whatever satisfaction this may give in Ger- 
many, it does not represent any tangible loss to England. 
There never was the remotest idea in this country of 
making a close market of the Yangtse provinces, while 
the annexation of Manchuria by Russia is still very re- 
mote and is subject to international pledges which would 
amply protect the small British interests involved. Lord 
Salisbury’s Chinese policy has, in fact, been made to look 
much worse than it was by the indecision by which it 
was marked. He was apparently anxious, at one and the 
same time, to conciliate Russia and not to alienate Ger- 
many. In the former design he lost sight of the fact that 
Russia was only carrying to its logical conclusion her 
revenge for the defeat of her policy in South-Eastern 
Europe in 1878, and hence he miscalculated the definite- 
ness and fixity of her aims. In the latter he failed to 
foresee that German greed would give Russian aggression 
the opportunity it required. Still he lost little and gained 
niucli. Ho se2ured an equality of trading opportunity 
tliroughout the Chinese Empire, and in the Yangtse 
Valley he placed it beyond the risk of foreign aggression. 

But the chief point is that his cautious and concilia- 
tory policy saved him from embarrassments at a time 
when the most vital interests of the Em]>iro required 
that his 1 lands should be free. His richest rewards were 
reaped on the Upper Nile and in South Africa. In the 
mere extent of the teri*itory annexed and the value of the 
iiktercjsts acquired, these two successes far outweigh all 
the concessions he is supposed to have made to foreign 
Powers, even as magnified by the fertile imaginations of 
his most hostile critics. But the moral effect was over- 
whelming. The spectacle of England compelling France 
to haul down her flag at Fashoda and carrying to a 
triumphant conclusion a great war of conquest in South 
Africa, undeterred by the execrations of one half of the 
populace of EJurope and America, impressed the world 
as few events in our time have impressed it. It has 
been said of Castlereagh that his marvellous diplomacy 
was unjpstly overshadowed by the achievements of the 
generals in the campaign of 1813-14 against France, inas- 
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much as it was not by military strategy that Napoleon 
was crushed, but by the overwhelming force brought into 
the field by the Coalition, which was largely the creation 
of the British statesman. No such injustice has been 
done to Lord Salisbury. The world has been too con- 
scious of the enormous power of the enemies of England 
not to perceive that its opportune paralysis was a master- 
stroke of diplomacy. Had it happened only once, it might 
have been accounted a lucky accident; but such accidents 
do not happen twice within three years. Precisely how 
it was managed will perhaps never be known. The best 
work of diplomacy is not recorded in state papers. We 
obtain fugitive glimpses of it in such facts as that the 
much-canvassed concession to Russia in Manchuria was 
made within a month of the arrival of the British troops 
at Omdurman, and that the finishing touches were being 
put to the seci’ct Anglo-German agreement relating t() 
Portuguese Africa when Captain Marchand’s force was 
discovered at Fashoda. 

Both triumphs, however, wore probably loss the con- 
templated fruit of direct diplomatic preparations than 
the accidents of a long career of prudent and pacific 
statesmanship. It is a mistake to imagine that the 
avenging of Gordon and the wiping out of Majuba wore 
ever deliberate and settled objects of Lord Salisbuiy s 
policy. So late as 1888 ho was against all expeditions 
into the Sudan, and was looking forward to the con- 
clusion of an arrangement for the evacuation of Egypt. 
Even in 1897 the advance would not have been made had 
it not become necessary in the interests of Italy; and 
then probably it would have stopped at Dongola but fffr 
the discovery of the Franco-Russian conspiracy to seize 
the Upper Nile. It was the same with the Transvaal. 
How little the shame of Majuba oppressed Lord Salisbury 
is shown by the reluctance with which he threatened the 
Transvaal with war over the Vaal Drifts dispute in 1895. 
Nevertheless the possibility of both expeditions was never 
absent from his mind ; and there is abundant evidence 
that he lost no opportunity of providing against the 
risks. 

In the domain of policy as distinct from diplomacy 
Lord Salisbury’s boldest experiment has been hia attempt 
to establish permanently close relations with the United 
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States on an entirely new footing. The fact that he 
should have attempted a rapprochement of any kind is 
regarded as a remarkable conversion by those who remem- 
ber the bitterness with which he attacked the Federals 
during the Civil War. It is, however, less remarkable than 
it seems. There was a strong artificial element in Lord 
Robert Cecil’s anti-American attitude between 1862 and 
1864. It was not against the Americans as such that ho 
directed his onslaughts, but against a system to which 
the English Radicals had constantly appealed, with tire- 
less and even tiresome reiteration, as a justification for 
democratic reforms at home. America was in fact an 
object-lesson in the great English Reform controversy. 
It is consequently not surprising that, when the Civil 
War broke out, so strong a Tory as Lord Robert Cecil 
should have sought to turn the tables on his political op- 
ponents by bidding them note the human weaknesses and 
passions which survived in their favourite emancipated 
democracies. But this is very ancient history. It was 
obliterated many years ago, not only by the falsification 
of all Lord Rqpht^i't Cecils prophecies of the outcome of 
the war, but also by Lord Salisbury’s subsequent recanta- 
ticui of his errors in regard to the trustworthiness of the 
British democracy. 

His attitude in 1898 is more remarkable as a revolu- 
tion in national i)olicy than as a reversal of personal 
opinion. Il is true that Canning was sincerely anxious 
for an American alliance, and that he even sounded the 
United States Government on the subject ; but ho was 
not disposed to make any essential modification in the 
c^ioms of British world-policy in order to attain it. One 
of the chief of these axioms, which has been upheld by 
British statesmen of all parties in every age, is that, as the 
greatest of tlie commercial Powers, England can never 
sufPer the highways of the nations to fall into hands that 
may close them. Hence the tradition that ‘ the Sound, the 
Bosphorus, and the Straits of Gibraltar, the Isthmus of 
Suez, and the Isthmus of Darien, must never be subject 
to the will of a first-rate Power.’ The application of this 
principle to the United States is obvious. Long before a 
Nicaragua or Panama Canal was dreamt of, it was the 
policy Great Britain to prevent, not only the Isthmus 
of Darien from falling into the hands of the United States, 
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but also the island of Cuba, as the key to any possible 
trans-isthmian canal. Canning declared in 1822 that 
* what cannot and must not be is that any great maritime 
Power should get possession of Cuba’; and Lord John 
Bussell, some years later, expounded at length the isthmian 
canal grounds for this maxim. Ultimately, in 1850, when 
the United States first began to perceive the necessity of 
a waterway to connect the Atlantic and Pacific, a com- 
promise was arrived at in the shape of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, by which it was agreed that any canal 
that might bo constructed should be neutral, and that 
its neutrality should be guaranteed by the British and 
American Governments. It is interesting to note that 
during the negotiation of this tre^aty Mr Clayton, the 
American Secretary of State, formally rejnidiated the 
Monroe doctrine on behalf of his Government. 

Now this policy has been completely reversed by liord 
Salisbury. During the dispute in 1895 on the Venezuela 
boundary question, he recognised the whole of the Monroe 
doctrine as laid down by President Monroe, althovigh 
Canning had refused to accept one half of it. When this 
Spanish- American war broke out, and it was known that 
the i)rizo was the possession of Cuba, lie stood by tlio 
United States ; and it was entirely owing to his attitude 
that European intervention on behalf of Spain was rc*n- 
dered impossible. Finally he abandoned tb<^ C'layton- 
Bulwer treaty, and left the United Statcjs free (o » onstriict 
and defend a trans-isthmian canal practically on her own 
terms. The result is, of course, that the oflhnal relations 
of the two Powers arc more cordial now than they have 
ever been. Whether this cordiality will acquire the per- 
manence and the hrotherhood-in-arms which Lord Salis- 
bury anticipated, is a secret of the future. It would be 
a mistake, however, to imagine that he has speculated 
only on the gratitude of the United States. He is too 
sane a statesman for that. His sacrifices — the risk after 
all is not very serious — are justified partly by the very 
robust growth of Anglo-Saxon sentiment on both’ sides of 
the Atlantic during the last decade, and. partly by the 
community of national interests established by the 
American acquisition of transmarine dependencies and 
the immense expansion of the American export trade. 
Tliis is a solid basis for Anglo-American co-operation. 
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In endeavouring to build upon it, even at the cost of an 
old British tradition, Lord Salisbury has taken the first 
practical stop in a movement full of the highest promise 
for the English-speaking races. Whether it succeed or 
fail, it will always rank brightly among the lofty strivings 
by which the whole of his long and fruitful career has 
been inspired. 

Regarded as a whole, Lord Salisbury’s conduct of 
foreign affairs is a record of which the Empire may well 
be proud. Four years ago, when the clouds were gathering 
thickly on the political horizon and the ship of state had 
still to weather one of the most dangerous storms in its 
history, ho himself laid down the test by which he desired 
to be judged. 

‘Consider,’ ho said, ‘our foreign work altogether. You 
should not consider this one case or this other case or this 
third case, but what has been the result when the whole issue 
is liiing together. Wlieii the account-books arc totted up and 
tlio bnlimco ascertained, then form your judgment, but do not 
form your judgjuont on the individual passing items. It may 
be quite true that there are some matters on whicli you do 
right to go to war, and yet the extreme step was not taken ; 
but you must bo sure*, before you take that action, that there 
were no other possible or immediate complications within 
view Avliicli made it necessary to economise the force that 
was at the disi)osa! of the Government.’ 

The accounts-books are now totted up and the balance 
ascertained. The net result is that Lord Salisbury has 
steered the Empire safely through dangers of the utmost 
gravity ; that ho has maintained the peace among and 
with a host of ebullient nations, and still has shielded 
British interests and added magnificently to the dominions 
of the Crown ; that ho has vastly enhanced the national 
prestige and has opened a new era for Anglo-Saxon 
solidarity. 

The lofty statesmanship and skilful diplomacy which 
have"7l8Rievcd these successes have also in another direc- 
tion done immense service to the State. In a democratic 
age Lord Salisbury has succeeded in keeping foreign policy 
outside the bounds of party politics, and in safeguarding 
it from tjie pernicious influence of popular passion — ‘ the 
vehement operations of mere ignorance,’ as he bluntly 
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called it two years ago. This has, of course, been one of 
the secrets of his own success, but it also constitutes a 
useful discipline for public opinion and the establishment 
of a precious tradition for his successors. So long as 
British statesmen imitate the great qualities that Lord 
Salisbury brought to his task, the nation will not refuse 
them the same valuable liberty of action that ho enjoyed. 

Whatever the final verdict of the historian — if there 
be such a thing — on Lord Salisbury's career and character, 
there can bo no doubt of the large measure of gratitude 
and respect he has won from his contemporaries both in 
his own and in foreign lands. A strong party-man, living 
in an ago when no statesman of his own rank has been 
spared by party rancour, a peculiarly reserved and self- 
contained temperament, deficient of all the cabotinage 
which appeals to ‘ the great heart of the nation,’ he has 
been followed into his retirement by an expression of 
esteem and admiration at once intensely genuine and un- 
restricted by x>arty or sectional differences. Men of all 
classes and all shades of oi>inion have recognised in him 
the type of a great national statesman. It is a remark- 
able triumph of character. Much of the fiopular admira- 
tion is probably due to the typically English pertinacity 
and courage and self-reliance with which his life-w6rk 
has been pursued, and the self-denying j)atriotism which 
shines so conspicuously throughout his fifty years of 
public service. The masses are often quicker to recognise 
qualities and motives than to ax)x)reciate n^siilts. It is, 
however, by the great results of his life, his sane and 
lofty political teaching and the stable influence he has 
exercised over public affairs throughout a generatiaii 
exposed to perils threatening the very foundations of 
orderly society and Christian civilisation, that ho has 
earned the gratitude of all his thinking countrymen. 
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646-^|omgptition in imports, ib . — 
nunibe^of steamships, 548, 553 — 
demand for mechanical appliances, 
trade with Groai; Rritain, 549 
— population, 550, 552— value of 
machinery imported, 551— coal, 
railways, i53 — supply of labour, Uk 
— defective knowledge of the lan- 


guage, 654— British merchants, 555 
—manufacturers, i6.— character of 
the Japanese merchants, 557. 

Jayne, Dr, his ‘Authorised Com- 
panies (Liquor) Bill,’ 383. 

Johnson, Dr, his style, 87-89. 

Jones, R., his songs, 450. 

Jonson, Ben, his essay on style, 93, 
94. 

Jowett, Professor, his translation of 
the ‘ Politics ’ of Aristotle, 131. 

K. 

Keats, his influence on the poetry of 
Darley, 191. 

Kipling, Rudyard, ‘Kim,’ 52 et seqq. 
— ‘The Record of Badalia Herods- 
foot,' 407. 

Kitchener, Lord, on martial law in 
South Africa, 289. 

L. 

Lair, Maurice, ‘ L’lniperialisme alle- 
maud,’ 159, note. 

Legg, L. G. W., ‘English Coronation 
Records,’ 344, 358. 

Leopardi, his pessimism contrasted 
with that of de Lisle, 632. 

‘ Liber Regalis,’ order of the corona- 
tion service, 353. 

Lisle, L. de, his pessimism contrasted 
with that of Leopardi, 634. 

Lodge, Thomas, 445 — his pastoral 
poems, 416. 

Longford, Consul, his ‘ Reiwrts on 
the Trade of Japan,’ 538. 

IjoUi, J., his translation of the 
‘ Mabinogion,’ 568. 

Lowell, James Russell, 61— works 
on, £6.— social atmosphere of his 
early days, 62 — his father, 63 — at 
Harvard University, £/>.— literary 
tastes, 64— enters a lawyer’s ollice, 
65 — maiTiuge, ib. — member of ‘ the 
Band,’ 06— literary friends, ib. — 
on the need for a ‘ national ’ litera- 
ture, 67— affection for Emerson, 68 
—humour, 69, 75— ‘ Prometheus,* 

70— interest in abolitionist move- 
ment, ib, — ‘ Vision of Sir Launfal,' 

71 — ‘ Fable for Critics,’ th. — critical 
capacity, 72, 75 — ‘ Biglow Papers,’ 
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72, 7(5— death of his wife and chil- 
dren, 74 — Professor at Harvard, 
and second marriage, 74 — edits the 
‘Atlantic'; knowledge of litera- 
ture, ih.— essays, 75— editor of the 
‘North American Review,’ 76 — 
‘Commemoration Ode,’ 77 — patri- 
otism, 78— denunciation of abuses, 
'i6.— presidential elector, 79— posi- 
tion in England, ib , — death of his 
second wife, 80 — illness and death, 
i6.— services to letters, 81. 

Lowell, M. A. L., ‘James Russell 
Lowell,’ 61. 

Lyall, Sir Alfred, his Asiatic studies, 
48, 59. 

M. 

Macaulay, Lord, on Burke’s know- 
ledge of India, 44. 

MacDonald, Sir J., on Imperial 
Federation, 17. 

Maeterlinck, his view of human life, 
643. 

Maguire, Mr, on the system of select- 
ing officers, 279. 

Mapes, W., on the host of Herlething, 
469. 

Marlowe, C., his pastoral poem, 445. 

Maugham, W. S., ‘ Liza of Lambeth,’ 
409. 

Milner, Lord, his administration of 
justice In the Transvaal, 297. 

Milton, J., his inilucnce on Darley’s 
‘ Nepenthe,’ 192. 

Misery, The Novel of, 391. See 
Novel. 

Mitford, Miss, letter from George 
Darley, 194. 

Moles worth, Life of Sir William, 
extracts from, 10, 11. 

Morley, Rt Hon. J,, M.P., his review 
of the ‘Expansion of England,’ 317. 

Morris, J,, ‘Japan and its Trade,* 
539-541. 

Morrison, A., his style, 407 — ‘A Child 
of the Jago,’ 408. 

N. 

Navy, defects of the system, 285. 
See Services. 

Negri, Ada, ‘Fatality,’ 245, 259— 
‘ Tempeste,’ 245. 


Newman, Mr, on the ‘ Politics ’j 
of Aristotle, 128— his edition, 131 
— criticisms on the arrangement, 
132, 135— alteration in order of 
books, 133 — condition of the work, 
ib.— on the dialectical character of 
Aristotle’s method, 137 — ‘ The Con- 
stitution of the Athenian#,’ 138- 
140— historical importance of the 
‘ Politics,’ 140 — no mention of Alex- 
ander, 141 — a ‘ statesman’s manual,’ 
143-145 — conception of political 
science, 145— origin of the state, 
146 — distinctions of ‘form’ and 
‘ matter,’ 148 — causes of revolu- 
tion, 149. • 

Norway, the ‘ Company system,’ 381 
— game-laws in, 432. 

Novel of Misery, The, 391— charac- 
teristics of M. Zola’s style, 392— 
development of the realistic move- 
ment, 393— works of J.-H. Rosny, 

394— *Lc Termite,’ Nell Horn,’ 

395— ‘ L’lmporieuse Bont6,’ 397— 

‘ La Charpente,’ 398 — works oi 
George Gissing, 399 — ‘Workers in 
the Dawn,’ ‘Unclassed,’ ib, — ‘The 
Nether World,’ 401-404— ‘ Thyrza.’ 
404 — ‘ Demos,* 404-406 — Mr •Kip- 
ling’s ‘ The Record of Badalia 
Herodsfoot,’ 4l7-- Mr A. Morrison’s 
style, ib, — ‘ A Child of the Jago,’ 
408— Mr W. S. Maugham’s 

of Lambeth,’ 409 — works of Mr St 
John Adcock, 410 — Mr Pugh’s 
‘Tony Drum,’ 411— Mr S. Crane’s 
‘Maggie: a Child of the Street,’ 
ib , — style of Mr Pett Ridge, 4II»- 
Mr Riis and other American 
writers, 413. 

Nutt, A., his edition of the * Mabino- 
gion,’ 566 et aeqq, 

P. 

Fan-Q^rmanism, 152— its origin, 
i5, — influence of poSlrJ' On the 
movement, 153 — ideal, 164— loyaltjj 
165— union, the aim of nationalists, 
t6, — revolutionary spirit in univer- 
sities, 166— formation of the ‘ Zoll- 
verein,’ 157— revolution of 1848-49 ; 

158 — result of the Franco-Prussian 
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War, i6.— growth of the Empire, 
159— self-assertion, 160 —Pan-Ger- 
man League, ib. — programme, 161 
connexion with Austria, 162, 165— 
Switzerland and Belgium, 163 — 
Holland, 163-165 — Ottoman terri- 
tory, 166— policy of suppression to- 
waitts the Poles, 167 — Nationalism 
in Austria, i6.— loss of German 
influence, 168— the ‘ German Club,* 
169 — the Schonerer party, t6. — 
anti-Semitism, 170— language ques- 
tion, i6.— religious war, 171-- desire* 
for the downfall of Austria, 172— 
pro-Boer agitation, 173. 

Pascoli, Grtovanni, ‘ Myricae,’ 244, 248, 
260. 

Peel, Lord, reports of liis Commission 

• on the Liquor Licensing Laws, 360 
(’t seqq. 

Peel, Hon. S., ‘ Practical Licensing 
Reform,’ 376. 

Peele, G., his pastoral i)oems, 445 — 
songs, 457. 

PeBsimism, Modem, 621 — popu- 
larity, 622 — the Press and the Pul- 
pit, 623 — causes or the prevalence, 
ih, — difference betw'een English and 
G^*mmn, 625 — ifliilosophical deter- 
minism the modem creed, 626 — 
economic conditions, 627 — litera- 
ture and art, t6.— philosophy of 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann com- 
pared, 628-631 — Leopardi and de 
Lisle, 632-636— T. Hardy and G. 
Eliot, 636--639— tone of the later, 
639 — sense of duty, ib, — dramas of 
■^Srisen, 640 — theme of Wagner, ih , — 
renunciation, 641 — an intellectual 
force, 642 — its ethical growth, 644 
— a salutary corrective, ib. — ten- 
dency, 645. 

Pilgximage, An Imperial, 1 — 
works on, 2 — master-stroke of 
policy, 3— colonial patriotism, ib. 
— cha racter of the Duke of York’s 
sjih^cnes, 5 — popularity, 6 — ^recog- 
nition of democrapy, 7— popularity 
of the Duchess, 8—^ the newborn 
sentiment of Imperialism,’ the 
old system of government, 10 — 
change in the attitude and feelings 
of the Colonies, 12— of the mother- 


country, ^5.— objections to a cen- 
tral Executive Council, 13-16 — 
warning to Federationists, 17 — cry 
for a White Australia, 18. 

Poets, Italian, of To-day, 239— 
various influences, 241 — cry of re- 
volt, ib. — tlie triple element, 242 — 
deterrents, 243, 248— undulatory 
periods, 244-246— the dramas of 
D’Annunzio, 246 — vitality and 
variety of the new ‘ Risorgiinento,* 
248 — divergence between the lan- 
guage of letters and of common 
use, ib. — classical revival, 249 — 
feature of exaggeration, 250 — ob- 
scurity of Carducci,’ ib.—A. Fog- 
azzaro, 252-254 — A. Graf, 255-259 
—A. Negri, 259— G. Carducci, 260- 
263 — G. D’Annunzio, 263-268. 

Portugal, game-laws in, 431 

Prose, The Golden Age of Eng- 
lish, 82— pre-Restoration period, 
82, 106— reactions, 83— incompar- 
able qualities of the seventeenth 
century, 84 — two distinct styles, 
il)^ — alteration in structure and 
material, 85— loss of rhythm, the 
vernacular element, and ‘tradition,’ 

86— Dr Johnson’s uniform stylo, 

87- 89— diction of France, 89— Re- 
naissance period, 91— production of 
dramatic poetry, 92— development 
of oratory and prose, ib. — Ben Jon- 
son’s views of style, 94 — style of 
the later Elizabethan writers, 95- 
97 — development of the short sen- 
tence, 97 — style of Milton and 
Clarendon, 98 — Marvell, 99 — peri- 
odic style, it.— perspicuity of the 
eighteenth century, 100— rise of the 
novel, ib. — style of Chillingworth, 
101 — cumbersome lengthiness of 
the seventeenth century, 102 — 
character-writings, ib. — style of 
Richard Baxter, 103— examples of 
secondary prose, 104. 

Pugh, Mr, ‘Tony Drum,’ 411. 

R. 

Ransome, S., ‘Japan in Transition,' 
217, 541, 554. 

Renan, his essay on ‘The Poetry of 
the Celtic Races,* 569, 
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Reusch, Professor, ‘Dor Index der 
Verbotenen Biichcr,’ 587. 

Rhys, John, the text of the ‘Mabin- 
ogion,* 571 — ‘Celtic Folklore,* 674, 
685. 

Ridge, Pott, ‘Mord Em’ly,’ 412. 

Riis, J. A., ‘Out of Mulberry Street,* 
413. 

Ritchie, Rt Hon. C. T., M.P., his 
Licensing Act (1902), 375. 

Rosebery, Lord, on the position of 
British commerce, ‘232. 

Kosny, J.-II., ‘Le Termite,* 394 — 
* Nell Horn,’ .395 — * LTmp^rieuse 
Bonte,’ 307 — ‘ La Charpeute,* 398. 

Rowntree, B. S., ‘Poverty: a Study 
of Town Life,* 414. 

Rowntree, J., and A. Sherwell, ‘The 
Temperance Problem and Social 
Reform,’ 379 et seqq, 

Russia, relations with Japan, 217. 


S. 

Salisbury, Lord, on Imperial Federa- 
tion, 3-23, 321. 

Salisbury, The Marquis of, 647— 
his services to Toryism, 048 — 
change, the inexorable laAV of life, 
fj49 — attitude towards the Reform 
Bills of 1866-67 ; 650 — his ideal of 
social amelioration as distinct from 
organic change, 651 — defence of the 
House of Lords, 052 — attitude to- 
wards Irish Home Rule, 653— his 
Unionist coalition, 6.54 — view of 
Imperial Federation, G55— annexa- 
tions, 666 — work as Foreign Minis- 
ter, 657 — the Eastern Question, 658 
— A fglian fron ti er, 661 — general 
foreign policy, 661-664 — Triple Al- 
liance, 663 — on the charactciristics 
of democracy, 665— Peace Confer- 
ence at the Hague, 667 — Concert of 
Europe. — concessions, 668-670 — 

Anglo-German agreement, 670— 
annexation of the Upper Nile and 
South Afric/i, 071 — relations with 
the United States, 672-675 — result 
of his policy, 675. 

Saussure, G. de, his impressions of 
England, 511 et seqq. 


Schopenhauer, his philosophy com- . 
pared with that of Hartmann, 628- 
631. See Pessimism. 

Scudder, H. E., ‘James Russell 
Lowell : a biography,’ 61. 

Sea, The Depths of the, 107— 
attempts of Magellan and Buache, 
ib, — various experiments,^ 108 — 
result of expeditions, 109-111 — in- 
vestigations by cable-laying, 111 — 
recorded depths, 112— surface layer 
and the deep sea, 113— food-supply 
of animals, 114 — uniform conditions 
at the bottom, 115 — temperatures, 
ib. — stillness, 116 — symmetrical 
forms of animals, llT^auditory 
organs, 118 — deposits of the «ea- 
bottom, 118-120 — variety of species, 
120 — phosplioresc.cnt- organs, 121 — 
‘Phfleodaria,’ ib, — eyes, 122— colour, 
122-124 — extension of feelers and 
autenii®, 121— size of jaws, ib.— 
air-bladder, 125 — spiny character, 
ib, — inability to form a bard skele- 
ton, 126 — respiratory organs, ib, 

Seeley, ‘Expansion of England,’ 317. 

Services, Efficiency in the, 269— 
Mr Wilkinson’s series of works 
on, ib.— the German system, ^70- 
274— elimination of the unfit, 272 
— defects in organisation of British 
military system, 274— in foreign 
policy, 275— want f>f a responsflWd' 
expert, 276— abseii(;c of a general 
staff, 276, 28 1 ~ Intelligence De- 

partment, 277— methods of training 
men, 278— othcers, 279— want of 
initiative, 279-281 — causes of Wl- 
ure, 282-284 — miserliness of the 
Treasury, 283 — existence of the 
same defects in the naval organisa- 
tion, 285 — committee or council of 
war, 280 — a<lditions the result of 
public pressure, 287 — considera- 
tions determining the shipbuilding 
programme, 288 — posi4ir\g».,9f^ tko 
Intelligence Department, 289 — 
points of incffkjicncy, ib, — want of 
co-operation between the services, 
201 — inadequacy of the Foreign 
Office, 292. 

Shadw 'll, A., ‘ Drink, •Temperance, 

and Legislation,’ 387. 
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Shakespeare, W., liis songs, 4.56— 

' characteristic, 459 — his writings 
not influenced by Bruno, 501. 

Sichel, W., ‘Bolingbrokc and his 
Times,’ 519 et seqq. 

Sidgwick, Professor H., ‘ Philosophy : 
its Scope and Relations,’ 135, note. 

SidneyfiSir Philip, his pastoral poems, 
442. 

Siebold, Freiherr von, his w-ork on 
Japan, 200, 207. 

Sobriety, National, 359— reports of 
Lord Peel’s Commission, 3(M)— com- 
pensation, 361, 361— renewal of 
licenses, 362 — tied-house system, 
363— claim of the trade to be paid 
at full market value, 365-legality 
of vested rights in licenses, 367 — 
«.exacting surrenders, 36H— methods 
of dealing with the prol)loin, 369 — 
reduction of licenses, 370— system 
in Liverpool, 372- in Birmingham, 
/h.— action of the magistrates, 373 
— increase in the number of <lrink- 
ing-clubs, 374 —Mr Hilehie’s Licens- 
ing Act (1002), 375— Sunday -closing, 
376-378 — shorter holirs for sale, 378 
—Prohibition, i7>.— Messrs Ilown- 
trep and Sherwell’s ‘The Temper- 
ance Problem and Social llcfonn,* 
379— system in Norway, 381— ‘con- 
structive’ reform, 382 — ‘ Author- 
Companies (liicjuor) Bill,’ 383 
— ‘ People’s Refreshment-house As- 
sociation,’ 381 — Trust-company sys- 
tem 3b5, 388 -Threefold Option 
Bill, i6.-Mr A. SliadweH’s ‘Drink, 
XaHiperaiice, and Legislation, 387 
—attitude of the Church, 390. 
Spenser, Kdmnnd, liis pastoral poems, 
441 — eompared with Bruno, 503. 
Stanhope, Rt Hon. F., M.P., on i)oli- 
tical federation with the Colonies, 
323. 

Steele, Mrs, ‘On the Face of the 
Waters,’ 52. 

StephcTJrrnrTroslic, on the longevity 
of books,’ 176. 

Sudan, game-laws in 418. 
Switzerland, game-laws in, 433. 


T. 

Temperance. Sec Sobriety, National. 

Theal, G. McC., ‘History of South 
Africa,’ 306. 

Tod, Colonel, ‘Rajasthan,’ 45 — at 
Chandravat, 47. 

Townsend, M., ‘Asia and Europe, 
43, 59. 

Trade, A Council of, 221 — institu- 
tion of the Atlantic Shipping Com- 
bination, i5.— neglect of commer- 
cial questions, 222— example of the 
United States, 223— Germany, 224 
— subsidy regulations, 225 — en- 
quiry into Foreign Shipping Sub- 
sidies, 226— views of Mr E. A. 
Beazley and Mr Gerald Balfour, ib. 
— ^result of the shipping transfer- 
ence, 227 229— American competi- 
tion, 229— repressive system of the 
Patents Oftice, 230— German com- 
petition, i5.— defective system of 
British trading, 231 — Board of 
Trade, 233— advisory council, 234, 
23(5— composition and representa- 
tion of interests, 231— Commercial 
Intelligence branch, 235— Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, 236 — 
result of deputations to the United 
States, 237. 

U. 

United States, influence of Goveru- 
meiit on commcrciai interests, 223 
— competition of manufacturers, 
229~the Patent-system, 230— use 
of machinery, 237— game-laws iu, 
434. 

V. 

Vogiie, Vicomte de, his essay on 
the Latin Renaissance, 240. 


* W. 

Wales, Prince and Princess of, 1. 

See Cornwall and York. 

Walker, J., ‘The Commonwealth as 
Publican,’ 389. 
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Wallace, Sir D. M., Ills book on 
tlie Imperial tour, 2 — on colonial 
patriotism, 3— his use of the word 
* American,’ 9, impressions 

of federation, 13. 

Welsh Romance and Folklore, 560 
— influence of the Arthurian legend, 
560-563 — Geoflrey of Monmouth’s 
History, 563-56(i — the ‘ Mabiiio- 
gion,’ 566 — Lady Guest's transla- 
tion, 567 — M. Loth's, 568 - influence 
of Renan and M. Arnold, 569 — 
work of Professor Rhys and Dr 
Evans, 571 — meaning of the term, 
572— the * Four Branches,’ ib . — 
character of the tales, 571-576 — 
vivid prose narrative, 576 — lan- 
guage, 577 — mildness of mannei’s, 


578— treatment of women, 579-581 
— feeling for nature, 581 — * Kulhweb! 
and 01 wen,’ 583 — archaic charac- 
ter, 584— theory of Goidelic origin, 
585. 

Wendell, B., ‘ A Literary History of 
America,’ 61. 

Wilkinson, S., ‘The Great iHterna- 
tive,' 269— ‘The Nation’s Awaken- 
ing,’ 270, 275 — investigation into 
the German system, ib, — ‘The 
Brain of an Army,’ 271, 286, 

Z. 

Zola, M., characteristics his style, 
392 — compared with Victor Hugo, 
ib. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE BENEVOLENT. 

TT is often the case that those blcssiiii^s and 
^ advantages to which a man has l)cen 

• accustomedjall his life without any exertion on 
his own part, art! those wliich from their very 
Tamiliarity 1 k‘ least appreciates. They have 
becoint: part and parcel of his life, and he never 

• so much as contemplates existence apart from 
them. 

Such to a great extent is tlie attitude of 

J^^ondoners to the great Hosjhtals. Of the 
millions wlio daily pass them in our streets, 
thert! are but ft*w who directly or indirectly do 
not benefit by them ; and there are none who do 
not acknowledge the inestimable blessings they 
afford, not merely to the sick and suftering, but 
T5y tiieir admirable schools, a^nd the promotion 
of science, ‘to the benefit of the whole human 
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race, and yet how many out of our millions con- 
tribute to the support of these noble institutions ? 
Alas ! it must to our disgrace be confessed tlmt 
in proportion to our numbers the subscribers to 
Hospitals are lamentably few. We may in an 
apathetic way realize this, but do we realize that 
this limited number of subscribers is dying off, 
that the Hospitals are languish ingin consequence, 
and that unless we put our hands in our pockets, 
and that speedily, a crisis will arise when not 
only Wards but whole Hospitals will have to be 
closed for want of funds. 

It is not enough to salv'e our consciences b)- 
putting a coin into a Saturday or Sunday Hospital 
collecting bag or to give a [)altry dole to some 
General Fund. Our subscriptions must be 
liberal, if not lavish, if the Hosj)itals are any 
longer to be maintained on a scal( c'lnd in a 
manner worth}’ of this great City. 

Not only is money solicited but also that 
individual and personal interest which is most 
precious in its power to stimulate the good woi^r— 
and to put new life into those who give the-ir 
time, their health and their talents in the service 
of suffering. 

The Proprietors of the ‘‘Quaktkrly Keviicw” 
append hereto the names and particukirsjDfjaQmo 
few of the older Charide^whi^ are in pressing 
need of funds. 
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CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, W.C. 

AND 

COUVALESCENT HOME, LIMPSFIELD, SURREY. 

Ipresihent. 


Treasurer. 

(GEORGE J. DRUMMOND, Esq. 

Bankers. 

Messrs. DRU.NfMOND, 49 Charinfj Cross; Messrs. Coutts, 59 Strand; 
'Messrs. Hoake, Fleet Street; Martin’s Bank, Ld., 68 Lombard St. 

Secretary. — Arthur E. Reade, Esq. 


Thf, Governors earnestly solicit assistance for this Hospital and 
Convalescent Home, which treats annually an average of over 

25,000 SICK AND INJURED PATIENTS. 


The Hospital and Convalescent Homes are dependent 
upon Voluntary Contributions to the amount of 
£15,000 per annum. 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations both for the Hospital 
and the ('onvalescent Home will be most thankfully received by either 
of the above-named Bankers ; or by the Secretary at the Hospital. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

" I give and bequeath to the Trea.surer or Treasurers, for the time being, 
ofCHARijji^; Cross Hospital, London, for the use of that Charity, the 
(or all my lands and homes known as ), 

free of Legacy duty, to be paid as soon aft^ my decease as may be 
possible." 
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GANGER HOSPITAL (FREE), 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


FOUNDED 


THE ONLY SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN LONDON FOR THE 
TREATMENT OF THIS TERRIBLE DISEASE. 


The Hospital is quite Free. No Governor’s 
Letter needed. 

Several Beds set aside for Cases to remain 
for Life. 

Diet required has to be most generous and 
treatment of the most expensive kind.^ 

All applicants seen each week-day at 2 p.m. 

FUKDS URGENTLY NEEDED FOR THE CENERE EXPENSES 
AND FOR THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 


.SfoWnrv— FRED W. HOWELL. 

Bankers: — Messrs. ('oi'Tt.s vS: (!o , 59 SxK.wn, W.C. 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY. 

To those benevolent persons \vh«) kindly desire to become 
Benefactors by W'ill to this Institution, the following; Form ot 
Legacy is rosi)ectl’ully rcccmuncndcd : 

I f^iveaml bequeath unto the Treasurer for the lime heiuji o/The 
Cancer Husi'ITal (Free), situate in the Fulham Road^ 

London^ Middlesex, the sum of (free of Lcf^acy 

Duty), to he applied Uncartis carryiitf' on the charitable designs of the 
said Institution, , 
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Tk Poor Clergy Relief Corporation. 

EsTABLisiiiiu 1856. Incorporated by Royal C'harter 18G7. 

38, TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C. 


This Corporation gives immediate assistance in mopcy and clf)thing 
to the poorer Clergy of England; Wales, Ireland, and the (Colonies, 
their VVidows and Orphans, in times ()f sickness, bereavment, or other 
temporary distress. 

The Committee meet twice in each month, to consider the cases 
brougtit before them, and to make grants. d'liey are guided solely 
in their decision by the Want and Worth of the Applicant. 

The Corporation has, to May, njo2, aided more than 21,000 cases 
of ('lerical distress with grants ranging from £5 to £ 75 . 

Patrons. 

'Ihfi M<ist Hev. His Gr.in’ the Lord Archbi'^hop of CANTERBURY. 

Tlu: Most R(;v. His Grace the Lord At« hbishop of YORK. 
>’mu/<!»if--'rho Kifjht Hon. and KiRht Rev. the Lonl Bishop of LONDON, 

lion. Major-General C. S. Hutchinson, C.B. 

Trust Its. 

The Very Rev. Dean EARRAK. D.D., E.R.S. 

The Veil. Archdeacon SINCLAIR, D.D. 
rhe Rov, Canon BKNHAM, D.D., F.S.A. 


Commitiet. 

C. E. LaY'ION, E':ij. 

H. I.ek-Wak.shk, Hsq. 

Rev. C. H. V. 

E, H. Kivjngto.n, Esq. 
The Hon. Tai.uoj'. 

Rev. J. Whi ie. 

Rev. H. F. Woi.M-.Y. 

Rl-v. Ri'HERT Wi'on, M..V. 


Rev. t^anon Bknham, D.D., E.S.A., 

^Chairman. 

Rev. r,Cio;i ItnonE.s Bki.sioiv. 

Vtce-i^haimtan. 

Rev S. B. Crom’thku Bkyson, M..‘\. 

Rev. Chaki.k.s Ihisr. 

I .lent, -Colonel j. B. IIakoy. 

H. lllll . Esq., 

■' l.ijoi -Cje.ieral C. S. Hutchinson, C.B. 

luniKhir' Softcifor—Dr. IL EuKSHKiKi.n, F.S.A.. of the ftnn of Messrs. Fkeskfiklds, 
5 Hank Buildings, E.C. 

— C. F. Kkmi', Esq., of the firm of Messrs. C. I'. Kemp, Son.s & Co., 
3fi Walbrook, E.C. 

-London & WE:.sT.MiNsrER Bank, i St. James’s Square, S.W. 
Cas/nVr— F redk. J, Fakkek. 

SrfJYtsny— M anukville H. Phii.i.ivs. 


HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 


FORM OF LEO AC Y. 

gM unto the Tnisfccs of The 1 'oor Ci-KRiiY Relief Corporation 
the sum of £ to Ig; paui to Ihc Tycasurer of the 

Cofpoyotfon for ffte time being" 
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THE BOYS’ Home 

Certified industrial Schools for Destitute 
Boys Not CoDTicted of Crime. 

VATROX: 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


President : 

THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 



The Treasurer earnestly requests your favourable consideration 
of this paper, and your generous help toward the continuance of 
the valuable work at The Boys’ Home. 


T7OR forty-three years Thk Boys’ Homk, the oldest rcrtiftetl Indus- 
trial School established in T^ondon, has been .11 work, receiving" 
destitute boys not convicted of any crime, and trailing them lor their 
future livelihood as Soldiers, IVinters, Tailors, Shoemt'kers and as 
Domestic Servants. 

Boys are taught here to make and mend their own clothes, to co«)k 
their own meals, and to do the house-work of the Home. Th.ere is aBo 
a Band of twenty young musicians. 

The Boys’ Home is periodically \isited by Ili.s Majesty’s Inspector 
of Industrial Schools, by the Londcm County Council and by the 
Diocesan Educational Board. 

Ninety-eight soldiers in the South African Armv are “old boys’’ 
from The Ben.s’ Home. The carpentry teacher, a Keser\ist in the 
Royal Engineers, was called to active service in his regiment, his wife 
was granted pay during his absence, but lie died in tlic discharge of 
his duty in the war. 

The education has not been limited to Industrial training. Good 
manners, courtesy and truthfulness have alwajs been cultivated at this 
School, which aims at the prevention of crime l)v proviiling a happy 
home and careful training for unprotected orphans liable to be led astray. 

They are never shipped off, while children, to a C«»lony, Imt live at 
'I'he Boys’ Home, from admission until sixteen years of age. 
fit, the boys receive a good start in life; some emigrate, some pass into 
the military bands, others follow trades or domestic service. With those 
])laccd out, a constant intercourse is kept up, and thc'*“ Budget,” an 
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annual newspaper, is sent to all '* old boys ” in whatever part of the 
world they may be, and the responses which I receive from them are 
an encouraging tribute to the “ dear old Home.” 

It is apparently owing to the war that the last two years have been 
unfortunate, both in donations and in the receipts from the various trades. 

^ Donations are earnestly solicited, and 1 will gladly send a more 
complete description of the Home and School, and of its work and 
workers, to any who will kindly send me their postal address. Visitors 
are gladly received at the Home and its workshops by Mr. Embley, the 
Superintendent, on any day. 

The Bishop of London is Pre^iident of The Bovs' Home. The 
Chapel is open to visitors at Divine Service, ir a.m and 7 p.m., on 
Sundays, and at 9 a.m. on week days. * 


Contributions are urgently needed 
to carry on the work, and will be 
thankfully received by the Treaurer, 
or by the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts4c Co. 
£9 Strand, W.C. 


GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, 
Treasurer. 


7 Albert.Koad, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


So\te Words of Testimony to the Work of The Boys' Home, 


“The«:c chililron of the State receive an aihnirahle moral, physical and ment.!! 
training, which converts the majority of them into excellent and useful citizens. 
'I'he improvement jn the physique of the lads is aslonishinf'. It is in accordance 
* with tlie litness of tltepRs that'tlus lead in this respect should be taken by the Regent's 
Park Hoys’ Home, which w.is founded under the auspices of Charles Kingsley, 
I'redcrick Denison .Maurice and Tom Hughes.”— 

' Extract from a letter of Thomas Hcghks, Esq. (Tom Brown). 

"Chester, 1894. 

" Dear Bell, 

" Thanks for your letter. I am (piife as much interested as ever in jour 
life-work, vvliich has borne famous fiuit, of which you may well be proud. You and 
the lk»js' Home are often in mj thoughts, as one of the best social crfoits I have ever 
had a humble h,'irid in. 

Ever yours, 

"THOM.\S HUGHES." 

l)k Harvey Goodwin, late Bishop of Carlisle, said in one of his appeals : — 

*• Now I am prepare«l to pledge my solemn assurance that in this Boys' Home jou 
jwill have an excellent and safe oppurtimity for doing something to a class that .xppeals 
Tiiaiidy to your Christian sympathy. I regard this School as one of the fexv charities in 
wliu li one is sure of doing good, and is sure of not doing harm." 

VifitouNT Pai.mekston's words; — 

"Tlicbest in'oof )f the real excellence of any of our Industrial Scliools is that 
atfordeil by the .luthorizexl and experienced Inspector's report." 

His Majesty's I.nsi’ectow reports : — 

" Tlie boys' conduct very satisfactory. Educational st.ite very satisf.ictory. I have 
this day inspectcil and examined the School. Its condition seems very satisfactory. The 
boys look v(?ry well. I had every reason to be pleased with the scliool work. * I alto 
visited tlif^ome without notice at 7.30 and stayed till ii p.m. 1 found the repuiaiion 
*vrt*lhe'*Scho()l for good hiimonr and heartiness well sustained. Boys were as brisk and 
natural as possible. 

"JAMES G. LEGGE, 

" His Majesty's Inspector.” 
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The HOSPnAL FOR SICK CHPRER, 

GREAT ORMOND STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 

ESTABLISHED 1852. 

Convalescent Branch: CROMWELL HOUSE, HIGHCATE, N< 


Patrons ... THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Vice-Patrons ... THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 

President THE DUKE OF FIFE, K.T. 

Treasurer J. F. W. DEACON, Esq. 

Chairman ARTHUR LUCAS, Esq. 

Vice-Chairman ... JOHN MURRAY, Esq. 


This is the oldest and largest Chikhen's Hospital# in 
the British Empire. 

No Paying Patients are received, and every safeguard 
is taken to prevent abuse in the Out-Patieii’- Department. 

Over 2,100 In-Paticnts are treated annually, while 
over 100,000 attendances are made yearly by the* 
Out-Patients. 

About 350 Patients are benefited l)y a change at tlie 
seaside or at our Convalescent Branch at Ilighgate. 

A Donation of £1,000 will endow a Cot for ever in 
memory of a relative or friend. 

A Daily deficit of £20 has to be provided for, aiid« 
the Committee appeal for help. New Annual Subscriptions, 
Donations and Legacies are urgently required to meet 
this daily deficit. 

ADRIAN HOPE, 

Secretary, 


BANKERS : 

WILLIAMS DEACONS BANK, Ltd.; MESSRS. HOARES & Co.; 
MESSRS. LLOYDS* BANK, Lid., BERRIES BRANCH. 
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ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 

s.w. 


PATRON. 

THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

PRESIDENT. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

Treasurer*. 

THE DUKE OF RICHMOND'AND GORDON, KG. 
TIMOTHY HOLMES. Esq.. F.R.C.S. 

A. WILI.IAM WEST, Esg. 

"St. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL is empowered by the Act of 
\ Incorporation to take and hold Real Property. 


% 

The WftifcLV Bo.ari) of Governors earnestly appeal for Funds 
to enable the to carry on the work of this Unendowed Charity, 
which proviclesAaccommodation for 350 Patients. 

The Annual Sub-scriptions only amount to £5441, wliile the 
Annual Expenditure cannot be estimated at less than £40,000 a year. 

During the year 1901 , 39,454 persons were treated as In or Out 
Patients, of wliorn only 953 w-ere admitted on the recommendation 
of (jovernors or Subscribers— for the riLst no recommendation was 
required beyond the necessities of the applicants and the urgency 
or gravity of their maladies. 

A Subscription of £5 Ss. a year, or a Life Sucscription of £50, 
renders a gentleman eligible for election as a Governor. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS or DONATIONS will be thankfully received 
by the Secretary, who will willingly furnish any information relating 
to the Hospital, or they may be paid to the account of the Hospital 
at the London and C'ounty Bank. 

C. L. TODD, SccYdary. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

" 1 give and bequeath to the Treasurer or Treasurers for the lime 
being of St. George’s Hospital, Hyde Park Comer, London, the sum 
£ • , the same to be applied to trails the purposes 

of the Charity, for u'hich Legacy the receipt of the Treasuter or Treasums 
for the time hcin^of the said Chariy siiMl^be a siifuicnt discharge to mv 
Executors.” 
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HOMES OF HOPE. 

4, 5, 6, REGENT SQUARE, GI^AY’S INN ROAD, 

LONDON, w!c. 

±aeo. 


Special efforts are made on behalf of mothers before and after 
confinement. The Committee are obliged to make an urgent appeal 
for Contributions; — 

1. — For the General Fund — the expenses of which amount to 

about £5 a day. 

2. — For the Child's Fund -a guinea or two to pay the nurses 

would, in many *i'ases, rescue a mother and child. Five 
shilliitfjs would pay for a child for a week. 

3. — For Law Expenses— in every case, if it be possible, the men 

are compelled to pay the sum allowed by law for the 
child’s support. 

The applications are so distressing and urgent, that every 
•shilling has been spent, and the Committee are in great distress'" 
for funds. 

Bankers -Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet Street. f 

Tn .>*Mr^r -Ar.FRED HOARE, Esq., 37 Fleet Street, E C. 

The Sccretu,y inll be glad to send the latest Report and any inform^ ion required. 


$t. Giles’ Cbrlstlan ntission. 

Fotindt'd iH 60 , 

rraE PRXNGIPAI^ ORJRCXS 

OF THIS MISSION AKK : 

The Proclamation of the Gospel. 

The Relief of the Distressed Poor. 

The Assistance of the Better Class of Discharged Prisoners. 

The Saving of Juvenile Offenders from a Life of Crime. 

The Assistance of Wives and Children of Prisoners. 

The Providing a Holiday and Home for Poor Children. 

The Providing a Permanent Home and Orphanage for the Children 
of Prisoners, and other Destitute Children. 

The Providing a Convalescent Home for the Deserving Sick Poor. 

SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Recngnistd by the Highest judicial. Magisterial, Prison and Police Officials. 

Tbe Work goes on Constantly. Constant EfTorts need Constant Support 


Messrs. Hakclav and Co., Bsmkcrs. 

^VILLIAM WHEATLEY, Superintendent, 4 Aniptcn St., KeKent,^., London, W.C. 


R«cd. 


) 


R. H, X()....(.V.V>.- 

a. K. 
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